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DEDICATION. 
Bur chat the Cleaner e knows r- | Genero- 
. ity is ever governed by true Delicacy, and that 


Perſons, really in 3 e will, | 
literally, — „ ” 


4 # c 1 ” * # 5 . 
* 2 . 5 4 0 8 11 


« Do good by Ses, vlg v ban Fame 3 5 


Nay, that they would be actually pained by any 
| public Recital of the private Conduct, which i it 
would even be honourable to human Nature to re- 
- pa. he ſhould, in! Pieafutt ad Plide, enrich 
his Work with an Account of Actions, that would : 

_ juſtify him in changing the humble Title of his 
- Book, into ſomething expreſſive of that 00 ious 
Harveſt, which Talents, Virtues, and Mifor- 
tunes have been continually reaping from the 
: . . Bounty of an Individual, whoſe Powers, though 
. Vou. I. "8 urge, 
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> - DEDICATION. * 
large, are far leſs ample than his Inclinations to do 
4 good. to e R FA N — 0 24 e. 2 1 5 2 N 
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; He, therefore, ſimply obſerves, that, 
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. IS oeceflary 4 to premiſe, that the 3 = 
from delays, which . have attended this publication, | 
have given time for great and material alterations, 
in that part an inconſiderable one indeed, which 
relates to the ſyſtem of the French Republic. 
Softening gradually, from wildneſs, ferocity and 
tyranny, from the laſt exceſſes of more than ſavage 
rancour and aſſaſſination, into the milder forms of 

reſiſtance to authorities, which they are ſtil deter- 
mined to queſtion, the obſerver, who. before re- 
garded that people with feelings of utter abhorrence - 
and of complete indignation, as an horde of rob- 
bers and of murderers, trampling down every law 
of Nature, and. Nature's God; muſt view them, 
in their zow altered ſtare, with different ſentiments. 
It was impoſlible , for an honeſt man to ſee what was 
acting on the bloody theatre of the French nation, 
while ſuch: an example of human degeneracy : as | 
Roberſpierre filled the ſcene, and conducted the 8 
drama, without execrating every meaſure, adopted 
by that Scourge of Mantind, and all his accom- 
plices. But when, according to the ſtricteſt law, | 
not ſimply of poetical or human, but of divine 
| 2 . | | | = 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 


| . „ Bloody inſtruments which he taught 
= Have return'd to plague the inventor, 

| « And even-handed Juſtice has commended 
© The ingredients of his poiſon'd chalice to his own lb; 


And, when in the fall of chat Hero of Enormity, 
wherein all his petty inſtruments were involved 
when, by the bounty of Providence ſhewn in the 
. ſalvation of his © taking off,” the human race was, 
in a manner, again redeemed from. the utter deſtruc- 
tion his inſatiate appetite for the blood of man had 
complotted ; in ſhort, when the death of this ty- 
rant proved the reſurrection of humanity, the de- 
gree of cenſure muſt diminiſh i in a een to the 
diminution df offences. 
1 ſhould be ſorry to ſuppoſe chere exifted. a man 
in Great-Britain, however warmly his affections 
might glow, and his heart beat in her cauſe, who 
thought that the deteſted ſyſtem of thoſe tyrants 
above-mentioned has not been meliorated by thoſe 
who ſucceeded. The ſucceſſors were, indeed, the 
meliorators; and, though there yet remains much 
to be done, ere a man, who duly poiſes civil and 
political good and evil, Mall dare to aſſert all that 
was wrong is done away, it would be as palpable 
an abſurdity to confound their former with their 
preſent conduct, as to compare utter darkneſs vich, 
the manifeſt rays of returning light. 
While the French people were the moſt flagi- 
tious amongſt exiſting mortals, the Gleaner repro- 
| bated them as ann and he wiſhes 25 reproba- 
tion 


r 


The . is intreated to pardon the — bo a 
. with the ſacred works of Shakſpeare,' in order to render them 
more applicable, 
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tion may ſerve the double purpoſe of record an 
example. Now that their ſyſtem is reformed, in 
many of its worſt abuſes, he is as earneſt to con- 
gratulate, as he had been to condemn. And he 
dares aver that « every conſiderate man in England— 
nay more, every conſiderate man, who, in loyalty 
or terror, had ſolicited the protection of any otber 

country, feels, that the diſtinction here made is 
warranted, OM 
r cannot, in any one feature, ſoften the por- 
trait drawn of the horrors which, to the point of 
time he held the pencil, deformed a devoted land. 
Neither can he, with feelings chat would ſatisfy his 
own heart, omit the opportunity of ſoftening many 
of the ſhades, and of expreſſing 2 wiſh, intereſting 
to every fibre of that heart, and he truſts of a mil- 
lion more, that the picture not only of the bleeding 
land alluded to, but of every other, over which 
the ſword. of deſolation is yet drawn, may ſoon 
_ exhibit, in the beſt light that PEACE aneh 18 
MORE GLORIOUS THAN VICTORY. - 

The greater part, however, of theſe Gleanings, 
\ being written on leſs local, and, of courſe, more 
comfortable, becauſe more humane ſubjects the 
beauties of nature and of art will loſe ngthing of 
their intereſt, by being thus © mixed with baſer 
matter; fore ſuch war muſt ever be conſidered, 
| whether fluſhed with conqueſt, or humbled by de- 

feat. The utility, indeed, of fuch — 
as are deſigned to 


Guide the traveller « on his way,” 
and 


22 < 
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- and afliſt him, in the article of expence, &c. . 
muſt, of courſe, be practically ſuſpended, till 
* Grim- viſag'd War has ſmooth d his wrinkled front: 


4 


Fc or, while every path abroad is clogged with 
blood, it is to be 0 . chat few, even of 


« «a 
I, 


| they ſtil find a SECURE AND PEACEFUL HOME. _ a 
- On a a return to chat peaceful hame,, after booking 
for 10 longa time on its turbulent contraſt 1 in other 
lands, the, Gleaner Heli tates not to confeſs, that 
he felt all the. ardour ofa Briton, and, amidſt the 
lauda udable enthaſiaſm' of of that chara der, . "wo oo'd 
once more che Muſe of Sympathy, to pay her 
honeſt tribute to the country, which, in compari- 
ſon of others, he found, | Lierally, what chat "Muſe 


had called ir, 5 e . 


A 


218 . it 


= With the ſacred effuſtons then, that, on FOR con- 
| viction; flowed from his grateful heart, he ſhal! 
Oden his Grzaninas—in the courſe of which 
= he-flatters himſelf, no narrow prejudices of any 
| Pind will be found. On the contrary, prejudices 
"will be ſtrongly combated, whether the goes of 
14 45 9a or oy other nn 0 | 


2 : » » „ 
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2 aid | Sympathy, a Poe. " 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF 


THE BRITISH NATION, 
ARE, 


* 


NOT HUMBLY, BUT PROUDLY, 


= 


FROM CONVICTION OF THEIR TRUTH, 
INSCRIBED 

TO | oil 
| ALIENS AND NATIVES 


or ALL PARTIES, 


o = - 


_— 
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- 
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ODE. 


2 * | 


BENEVOLENCE OF ENGLAND. 


— would ſt thou Auvton know? 


Aſk the famlly of woe. 
I 
In her arms have ſuccour found: a 


Or, if one of that ſad band, 
Thou haſt ſought her ſacred land, | 
To thy heart thou may'ſt refer 
For Bzx1TAannia's Character! — 
If that heart hath pow'r to feel, #63] 
This glorious truth it wilt reveal: 
Be thou the humbleſt child &er Care wilt own, 
Or the illuſtrious ruin of a throne, . | 
*T was not thy rank or ſtation teras thy GRIEF, 
Spread her i arms to * thee relief. 


; 
, ; 
1 1 1. 


r . ow” = 


Vet, n f hae thou l — mines of . 


Or come beneath the /mile of Heaven, 
In all the gay feſtivity of health, 
Thou had'ſt but en what ſhe has A 


* A few copies of this Ode, were 3 immediately on «us —— 


rival from the enn, 


: 3 
Nor had thy purchas'd welcome been ſincere, 


7; "7 : N 3 N . Fe * 1 „ 
* k f 


_ 
| T "CT. Fas 
' Behold th* immeaſurable train of care, 
Exil'd, like thee, to our BRITANNIA come! 
She, their ſure refuge in the laſt deſpair, 
The child of Sorrow's univerſal home. 
Fier peaſants with her Prinees vie 
Who ſhall ſofteſt balms ſupply : 
Theſe their Palacesbeſtow 
And ſcepter'd Grief forgets its woe, | 
Thoſe uplift the lowly latch, 2 
And beckon Sorrow to their thate d. * 
Friend to the Wretched! AL BIOxN'“S ue, 
Warms, like the Sun, mee, 


2 
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But, favour'd Seam; ; 3 Poa yet more. 
Her temper—lſee her in the grace of IIs.” AA 6 
Oh! if, by ſome reverſe of ſudden fate, 
Conqueſt again ſhould on her Banners wait, 
And her now exulting Foe 
Yield to all- ſubduing woe, TY 
And in the hour of need her aid expo, 
From vi&try fallen to diftrefs, os 
The Lion rage of AL BIoN would by o er, 5G 
Prompt to pardon and to bleſs, 
Her mighty heart, would by the warmth of love, 
Meſe to the ſoftneſs of the mated dove. 


42 344 4 
- \ 35. 7 


"8 Ye Ls of ened plunder-d coaſt E 
e the Muſe, if here ſhe boaſt. 


4 xiii _J] 


No, ye fad Band | who midft your ruins ſmile; 5 beth. 
Ye own, for ye have felt, the Genius of our Iſle :: ' 


ALBION ſuceours all who ſigh, M a Hel 
Such is her EqQuarrTy.” : H is 
n 3 THT ton 3 


Sure, Pity's angel at her birth, ik 
Breath'd bounty in her ſoul to temper Power, 
And bade ber be, eps ere Hours; J 1H: 
Th . 7 the ſuffering Barth. | 


VII. GE 22471509 30 + - 


Say ye, ww wich her ſpirit monly no 0b 
Her native ſons—ſay, have ye in her — 


Ve who have dar'd to hope for Heaven below, 
Found as her earthly mark ſome venial * 
Nobly reform them—but, with filial hand, Ts 
Devote yourſelves to fave a generous Land: 
Mo, in an hour like this, but eee * 
His arms, his re eee _— heare 4 5 aA. 
Yet ae in her gate, — not SY 


As her adopted Sons; to aid her Cauſe, 
And, dying; triumph' inthe hrerifice?: | 
Yes! ye have ſeen the wretch, howe'er oppreſs'd, 
To her ſhelt'ring boſom fly, 
Asif it were their tender mother's breaſt, 8 
r re EE zun, 
| vI1L. T3 K. A 
And all dude a dah „ it 
Nurs'd in her arms, and at her a * 
Shall her own Sons, whom firſt ſhe — 
The awful Rights e en of that Atien's woe, - © 
And 


Pd 


0 


| [ * 1 
And all the n 
In the rich code of Hoſpitality ; 


Shall they, forgetful of the precepts giv he i 5 0 


Call down the « THANKLESS CHILD 0 dread — from 
Heav'n? 
Ah! no] To fave her frem a threaten'd 8 
What hoſts have periſh'd on the reeking 3 1 


Nor ſhall th* embattled Thouſands that remain, 


Inactive view this criſis of their fate: 
Her patriota, with a manly pride, 
All little quarrels thrown'afide, + 
All petty ſtrife for place or power, 
The conteſts of an idle hour, 
Shall, with one ſoul, unanimouſly great, 
By wiſdom ne ne ne their Brethren Gain 


_ | 


Nor ye, her Patriots, doubt BziTANNIA'S care: 
Nor think ſhe will, with fatal raſhneſs, DARE 
To waſte the treaſure of her Children 5 dds 
Alas! already has the crimfon flood, 
Like Life's rich ——— pare ure, 
Profuſely drain d the all-ſupplying heart, 
The maſs impoveriſhed in its wholeſome — 
And check 'd the ion of each nobler part! 


This awful truth ſhe feels in er ry vein; 4 | 
And feels it with an anxious mother's pain ; 


And though to guard inviolate her Land, 


Her Laws, her Life, ſhe claims the filial hand, | 
Ev'n while ſhe views her loyal Sons in arms, 


She trembles with a parents fond alarms: 


Wich pride the ſees bright FREEDOM grace her Throne, 
Nor grudges other States the bleſſings of her o n! 
She 


— 


( xv ] 
She wars alone with ruthleſß ſtrife 
That dooms the Orphan and the Wife 
To dungeons, chains, or death, 
Becauſe the Sire who gave them breath, 
Or the lov'd Lord in trembling terrer flew, 
Proſcription and his fate in view | 
And what their crimes? Too oft the chance of birth, 
Sublimer genius, or ſuperior worth | 
Foe to the cruel means—but to the END =» 
 BrITAINNIA and her BxIToNs area friend. 
Ok! ! neer would ALBION quench the facred, flame, 
Divinely bright ! that gilt her path to fame, | 
Ah no! when the dread thirſt of blood is oer, 
And ruthleſs rage ſhall ſtain the cauſe no more, 
With honeſt joy our ALB10N ſhall embrace 
Her Gallic foes, and own them of a kindred race | 


But when fair Honour's voice wilt be a voice "from 
__ Heavin— | 
Shall cry, Hold! hold! the pow'r to Hire | is giv'n, 
Thy Lend, thy Law, thy Liberty ſecure, | 
The offer d Olive now will Peace enſure: 
O! ſhould ſhe then, with fell diſnatur'd rage, 
" Waſte one rich drop of gen'rous ENGL AnD's blood, 
The Muſe that freely gives this votive page, 
Will pour indignant Cenſure's broadeſt flood; 
Ev'n though, like Rome's firm Sire, to be ſincere, 
Juſtice the ſhould ride her victim with A tear! N a 


1 
THE GLEANER'S 'RETURN, 
Connected with theſe ſentiments is a view at 
Home. During the courſe of the war, twice did 
the Gleaner reviſit the benevolent land here praiſed. 
The date of his firſt return will be aſcertained, 
when he obſerves, that the cannon of Dumourier 
almoſt ſhook the battlements of the pleaſant and 
| kindly remembered little frontier town, (the 
*Brielle,) of which a not ſcanty Gleaning will be 
found in its place. Doubtful, however, of events, 
he did not wiſh to abide the chance of being taken 
by the French, whom his country had irritated ; 
he remained, therefore, on the apparently unſafe 
ſide of the water's edge, till ſelf-preſervation bade 
him ſet fail for the other; for, even as he fat in 
the cabin of the Packet-boat, in which he embark- 
ed, the fire and ſmoke from the beſiegers and the 
beſieged at Williamſtadt, ſeemed to purſue the 
track of the veſſel, and made her tremble on n the 
waves, as if ſhaken by a ſea quake. 5 
She reached, however, the coaſt of Albion, 
without any adverſe rencontre, and the Gleaner 
felt himſelf again, literally, on terra firma. This 
happened in an advanced part of the ſpring ; ; he. 
looked- at the gardens of ſome cottages, running 
down almoſt to the rim of the Ocean at Harwich, 
and could not but exemplify their peaceful and 
proſperous ſtate, by applying (pardon. him) a 
verſe of his own. Ah happy iſlanders, 
+ © There's not a King dares rob ye of a Roſe!” 


* To Holland. : t Humanity 5 | 
A few 


xy 3 

A few hours * he had witneſſed, even at 
Hoelvetſluice, the internal, the domeſtic, foe of 
Holland, unnaturally, and almoſt, openly, aſſiſting 
the machinations of the foe without. The diſaf- 


| fected patriots of the di iſunited Provinces, - had 


ſpiked ſeveral of the cannon, mutilated the corn- 
mills, and caft obſtructions in the way of the water- 
works, to augment the difficulty ſhould it become 

neceſſary to open the Dutch ſluices. The Gleaner 
had the mortification to behold the Engliſh 
troops, who were ſent to aſſiſt the cauſe of thefe 
very people, received with an air of chagrin by 
fome, and of poorly- diſſembled ſatisfaction by 
others; and although Breda had been taken on the 
one ſide, and Williamſtadt attacked on the other, 
inſomuch that the Republic was almoſt rent in 


twain, there was ſcarce a ſoldier or citizen, who 


did not wiſh the tranſports that brought over the 
brave auxiliaries, with a Prince of the Englith 
Realm at the head, at the bottom of the ſea. He 
even overheard a Dutch burgher exclaim, while 
the veſſels filled with his noble countrymen, we re 
dropping their anchors, * the devil fink 2a one 
of ye 1 * Ye have no buſineſs here !” | 
At the time of gaining the harbour, the wea- 
ther had been fo ſtormy, and the ſea ran ſo high, 
there could not be a ſafe landing made-for the 
troops, who remained, therefore, on board the 
ſhips near three days. Had you ſeen, reader, how 


| Fe: redoubted 1 of che Dutch enjoyed this 


temporary 


RY” That! 10 7 a pretty ol opinion, the Cleaner finds a at home 
2 * as abroad. 


— ——_ 
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7 . 
temporary diſtreſs of the brave fellows, who, un- 
uſed to the ſea, ſuffered more, you would have 
_ preſumed that, inſtead of the troops caming - to 

their protection, they were attempting to land only 
to make them priſoners; nay, I am perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, that a general wreck of near two thouſand 
'of the fineſt men in the world, would have been 
a greater joy. to numbers. of the perſons, at that 
time aſſembled, than what did, for the moment, 
really reſult from their afſiſtance®—the Salvation 4 
. the Republic, | 8 

From a variety of malicious actions, and ex- 
preſſions, the Gleaner is free to ſay, that could they 
have poiſoned the water, or dared they to have en- 
venomed the food, they would have _ glad to 
do. either. | 

"After an abſence of ſo many years, "his return, | 
at ſo fingular a moment, when the emigrant ene- 
mies of his country, ſued for its pity and protec- 
tion (and ſued not vainly,) was attended with thoſe 
ſentiments, which on his ſecond return to his na- 
tive land, produced the Ode. He had been wit- 
neſs to the rayages of many fair countries, to the 
deſtruction of many beautiful towns, majeſtic caſtles, 
er ad and the terror, deſolations, 
| . and 
ab * hawk, Pure even, 5 ed it e Ae 

Their country being now in captivity, they are become free 
men. How long 1 it may be, before they ſigh again for their 
| former Javery, it is 9 to 8 | 80 ras is i 


< »\ , 5 24 1 4 
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i - Our very wiſhes give us not our with, 8 
| The Dutch are. s portgiany 1 an e but 2 a moſt grumbling 
| hire. | | . 4 | 


7 


ES a 
and deaths, af numbers of the human race; and, 
although, the ſcenes, which, at that period of the 
wat; had paſt d under his eyes, were ſoft and mer- 
fad, in eompariſon of thoſe he has fince viewed, 
and of which, alſo, deſcriptions will in due order” 


appear: the cantraſt was powerful enough for him, 


ar for any man ſo circumſtanced, to have bleſt the 
Britiſh ſhore, honoured: the Britiſh King, and ve- 
nerated the-Britiſh government, had he not been 


ae! 
For tha reverſe of this SiQure: then, be looked 
at home. In the midſt of the moſt. vigorous prepa- 


rations for war, he felt himſelf. in the boſom of 


peace: The ſailors were ſinging, and as. it were, 
firting out for victory, on the: rigging, regulating 
_ the top, or guarding the bottom of their veſſels; 
The ſoldiers were merry in; garriſon, or ſmiling on 
their poſt. The huzza of God ſave the King, re- 
echoed to the waves! French politics were ſcouted. 
and good old-Engliſh. maxims, were recited with 
hereditary veneration, If even at #bat hour, trea- 
ſon prophaned the realm, it was conſcious. of no 

leſs ſhame. than weakneſs, and like other unclean 

and ravenous beaſts, it ſhunned: the day. If ever 

the voice of loyalty was general, it then reſounded 

thro! comparatively the happieſt land, The con- 
traſt empowered the Gleaner to feel it in all its 
force. In paſſing a little high: road village he ſaw 


a train of children of horch ſexes, not forced inta 


the ſervice of the Conventign,, at. that time; a new 
Councit of Rleog, not n their feghle: hands 


gs ; EE | 


| born; under cheir auſpices, had he even been their 4 


1 
the mangled heads or limbs, of the brother or 
ſiſter infants, on whom they had elaborated a mur- 
der; but a little battalion of boys and girls' of Bri- 
tiſh growth, who, catching the ſpirit of the times, 
and of the country, formed themſelves into volun- 
teër bodies, and employed their ſcanty allowance 
of play hours in a kind of military nurſery. Their 
pocket- money went to purchaſe drums, whiſtles, 
wooden ſwords, ſpears, guns, and other inſtru- 
ments of mimic war. A pair of colours ſeemed 
to have been bought at the price of a flowered 
Sabbath-day ſlip, and Sunday waiſtcoat, and a 
ſmart martial looking lad, of about ten PRs of 
age; was the commanding officer. | | 
| ,.. Gueſs, reader, the nature of the Gleaner's ſen 
n Conſider the countries he had left, and 
that to which he returned, and when you are bet- 
ter acquainted with his uſual habits,” you will not 
wonder he forgot, that he had further to go, and 
in the warmth of the welcome oblivion, which, 
though it loſt him a place in the coach, was no 
deduction to his pleaſure, he followed the little 
troop round the town like a new recruit. When 
it came to a ſtop, the youth who commanded, 
made a ſpeech which was a morſel of moſt exem- 
plary loyalty indeed; for it bleſſed the king, and 
then bleſſed God, for bleſſing the king, at the end 
of every ſentence. Though they were by no 
means mercenaries, they ſolicited a little help 
from the company around, juſt to anſwer military 
exigences. - 'The ſmall corporal preſented his cap, 


to en the birds of air * to have right 
loyally 


4 | 
loyally contributed a feather. The Gleaner's 
mite was not withheld. Indeed, he was heated 
enough to have actually enliſted, had they invited 
him to join the corps, He left them with reluc- 
tance, after they diſbanded for the night, which he 


paſſed at a little public houſe in the village. Here 


he met with an honeſt, kind hearted, ſlipſlop of 
a landlady, a loveſick, pale- faced maiden, who 
ſaid /e hated politics, and a landlord, who ſaid he 
was a profound politician. He had amuſement, 
at the moment, in Gleaning them, but as their 


counterparts are to be ſeen in — every puble | 


houſe, 
Where news bil older than their ale, goes round.” 
He ſhall wiſh them to be as well as they are harm- 


lefs, and paſs on. He had intended to reviſit Lon- 


don. Some unexpected events determined him to 
n route, and reſolving to remain in the track 
of foreign intelligence, he repaired to a place, whi- 
ther two motives guided him: Firſt, its being a 
ſmall ſpot, near à great paſſage- town; and, ſe- 
condly, in a part of England, he had never viſited. 

Having time to ſpare, and a diſpoſition to Glean, 


you ſhall judge of his ſatisfactions. He will endea- 


vour to make you think you are a ſpectator of a 
days Cleaning in his native land. He began to 


compare all he had viewed in other places, with 


the ſweetly varied ſpots before him, not ſo much 
with reſpect to their beauty as their ſecure tranquil- 
lity. With regard to the ſurrounding reſidents, he 
was amongſt ſtrangers, but they were human beinpy, 
and his —— or they were happy domeſ- 
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tir creatures, under the protection of an eaſy go- 
vernment. He knew no one: yet by a certain 
magie that works i in the heart of every philanthro- 
piſt, and without meriting that character, he fears, 
no man can be a patriot, he ſeemed to be intereſted 
about Wery body: and all the objects Which his 
eyes could reach, his heart ſeemed to embrace. It 
appeared, on this ſingular occaſion, as if he had met 
vith a large part of his own family, whom he had 
never before encountered: and coming from ſoreign 
lands, where anarchy and ruin had taken up their 
dwelling, his heart bounded to behold all thoſe who 
were at length brought ſo cloſe to him, in the ful- 
leſt enjoyment of their lives and properties. In 
other countries, he had often ſeen the hired ſer- 
vants, the peaſant, and farmers,  imperiouſly order- 
ed to leave their own, or their maſter's affairs, 
and labour in the pleaſure grounds, or palace of 
ſome petty prince, whoſe whole principality, ſome- 
times does not meaſure to the acres of a good En- 
gliſh domain, But in England, the ſeed, which 
the huſbandman had ſown, he was preparing to 

reap, nor is it in the wiſh, or the power, of a mo- 
narch to plunder him of a moment. His wil is 
his own, ſo are the fruits of it. And while he is 
getting in the copious harveſt, the expectations 
and efforts of the year are, in many other parts of 
the globe, ſeized on by lawleſs. hands, or clotteci 
by gore to prevent it. The carol of the /aw-de- 
fenged Subjef, touched all the chords, of the Glean- 
er's heart; the birds that flew over his head, ſeem- 
ed leſs independent, and to have leſs of perfect 
| freedom. F 
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freedom.” A party of haymakers, were at the 
moment, following. the laſt well-heaped load, or 
ſporting on its top. their rakes wreathed with tri- 


umphant garlands, white a feaſt, in the open air, 
within view of the finiſheil hayſtacks, awaited 


them. Every ſyllable in the delicious a. | 


of the Britiſh Maro, was illuſtrated. 


How different is the jovial ſeenery in the poet s 


deſcription, from the inhuman yell of Cz Ira, in 
the accurſed times of Roberſpierre, for then was 
his horrible power in force ! oppoſite, even as the 
ſong of rural innocence, and the diſſonant roar of 
guilt and rapine overrunning the fields ! It was 4 
pleaſant, an intereſting ſight ; it warmed the bo- 
ſom of the Gloaner to its inmoſt receſſes; he was 
in humour with every thing; the comfort- looking 


huts, the ample downs, the ſheep that fed upon 


them, the ſoft and peaceful- ſeeming incloſures, 
the ſtretches of wood, water, and garden-grounds, 
the captivating interſperſed villas, the aweful man- 
fions, and good old halls of hoſpicality, the very 
cluck of the Engliſh houfrhold fowl, and the do- 
meſtic fookery. He ſpoke to every labourer with 
the voice of a countryinan and friend. The charm 
was, indeed, heightened by a viſit to the Engliſh 
cottages; the appearance of the ſturdy ſwains and 
blooming damſels, who inhabited them—ſo utterly 


Uifferent, in air, dreſs, complexion, ſhapes and 


language, from the peaſantry he had quitted. 
Such is che journal of a flowery day's ſenſations, 

in returning to the land, whoſe ſcenery, places, 

and perſons, by. a. fort of indefinable attachment, 


not 


1571. 


6 How ſwarms the village o'er the jovial mead,” &e. 
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not only appears to belong to us, but of which otic | 
ſeems to be a part. Perhaps they were not the leſs 
agreeable to the Gleaner for the pains that afflicted 
his feelings in other countries. How he wandered 
over, gazed on, and lingered i in the ſcene! He 
had fled from a repining and oppreſſed people, op- 
preſſed beyond any power of relief, and took ſano- 
tuary with the peaceful and contented. All ſeemed 
natal. The trees that ſhaded, the ſun that warmed, 
the earth that received him , ani * air he breath- 
i | fy 
And are there thoſe who wouli reduce all phis 
into a wilderneſs? Ye Britons, be not deluded 
into miſery ! Even -that, which may be. a good 
cauſe to one nation may be a bad one to another. 
Think, 0 think, 


6. How good the God of Harveſt i is to you! 
« Who pours abundance o'er your 2 fields“ 


Had the ol clones; the 1158 iſcontented, 
half the opportunities of the Gleaner, they. would, 
even with all its errors, think England the hap- 

pieſt country, and themſelves the happieſt _ | 
now on the face of the globe. As to faults, he 

can only repeat the wiſh he _ ant "EPR eee 

in the NE Fn abe _—_ be 
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The Gleanky could have wied doreetz to 
have found the benevolence of the country, cele- 
brated in the Ode, more uniform; and that, 


while it was Holding out the hand of hoſpitality to 
diſtreſſed 


a 3G 


E 
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and, generally ſpeaking, wholeſome principles. of 


the Britiſh Government, and which he had heard 


diſcuſſed on the continent with every mark of won- 
der and reprobation. It is almoſt needleſs to ſpe- 


diſtreſſed aliens; who had been = VIEWS from * 
homes, that it had ceaſed to inflict tyranny and 
Sag on a yet more numerous body of unforty- 
nates. . He grieved to obſerve, even on his ſecond 
pong an evil which, long before his ſetting out, 
was deemed inconſiſtent with the mild, humane, 


cify, that he alludes to the immitigable perſecution 


of more than half of the inhabitants of the globe, 


merely becauſe they differ from their Namen W-.” 


complexion. 
And yet we rank outfelves amongſt the generous 
lovers of Freedom, and have bled in her facred 


cauſe at every pore. It is ſomewhat humiliating, 
however, that the very men we are fighting on 


the ground of imputed barbarity, and confidering | 


too we have ſo long debated the ſubje& in the 


great aſſembly of the nation—to find that this /a- 
vage foe, againſt whoſe ferocity we have raiſed the 


arm, ſhould have done that generous act in a ſin- 


gle day, which Britons have been ſo many years 
talking about. It cannot be denied that the French 


people have got the ſtart of us in giving real free- 


dom to that unhappy race of beings, who though 


they have unqueſtionably all the rights of men, are 


at all; nay, as condemned criminals, who have, 
by the proſeription of crimes, forfeited not, only 


thoſe rights, but every” KibdreW __ that RN 
1677 Fo ro by ©5504 to 
bi * The 1 Trade. 


treated as beaſts of the fields, without any rights 


0 ryranny, that had been polluting the public huma-. 


L wi ] 

to /pecies or even ſprings from common PRO 
The Gleaner certainly has been amongſt the Firſt, 
as will appear on the face of theſe Gleanings, to 
reprobate ſuch parts of the French meaſures 1s 
juſtice, no leſs than philanthropy, muſt reje& ; but 

he was one of the firſt to honour them for this part of 
their conduct. Their plan of Equality there was 
great, glorious, and exemplary ; and even if it was 
but intended as a ſtroke of policy, it ought, like 
Abraham's faith, to be imputed to them as right- 
eouſneſs. Strenuouſly has the Gleaner inſiſted, 
and will inſiſt for ever, becauſe on the ground of 


eternal truth, that, 


« THE RIGHTS OF MAN BY NATURE STILL ARE DUE 
TO MEN OF EVERY CLIME, AND EVERY HUE.” 


It is difficult to conceive, indeed, how the ſons 
of avarice can bring their feeble arguments to-car- 
ry any weight, when, in the oppoſite ſcale, are to 
be placed all the motives of common honeſty, and 
every principle of juſtice, and of reaſon. And yet, 
on coming home, the author of the Poem above- 
quoted, heard the fame unwarrantable, unfeeling, 
and fordid arguments for continuing this iniquitous 


nity of the country ſo many years. Nay, the truly 
' worthy f mover of the Bill for doing away. this enor - 
mity, has, it ſeems, been barrafſed out with the. 
perpetual-checks his benevolent Plan received. It 
has been put off from time to time, till moſt pro- g 
bably, it will totally die away. And all this in 
deſpite of the moſt liberal ſupport from men. of all 
parties, led on by TR, * or, Sheridan, &c. 1 ; 
Jo 


* Humanity, book ii. | + M. Wilberforce, 
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bobssember ben thar che Lyre has failed to ef- 
er what the beſt and brighteſt Powers of the Bri- 
riſh Parliament ſeem to have relinquiſhed in de- 


Pair. As u laſt effort, however, the Gleaner will | 


place his mite once again in the way of being ſeen 
by ſome of the advocates of this wablefſed, wnchri/- 


tian trade; and ſhould but one purchaſer, - orfalet-" 


man of his ſpecies, be moved to-pity and redreſs 
| the wrongs of one enſlaved fellow-creature, he will 
triumph in having put an end to the captivity of 
that one; or, if a niggard taſk-maſter ſtill holds 
him in bonds, deaf to the voice of nature and 
conſcience, the attempt will have been made, and 
both conſcience and nature ſhall unite-to ſooth the 
diſappointment. Bitter, already has been that 
diſappointment ; for he who praiſed the BEN Evo- 
LENCE of Albion had hoped ſhe would have ex- 
tended that freedom, which ſhe loves, and which 
is the baſis of her happineſs, beyond the narrow 


circle of her-0wn land; but, as that is not the caſe, | 
it ſeems a duty impoſed by compaſſion and juſtice 


on every man, to awaken the public mind, fo far 
28 in him lies, to a ſenſe of what it owes to this i im- 
portant ſubject. For all theſe reaſons, inſtead of 


republiſhing the arguments which have been offered 
on this topic by the Gleaner, in a ſeparate form, 


a new impreſſion being called for, thoſe arguments 
ſhall be preſented at the end of theſe volumes: fo 
ſhall. the ſheaves be crowned with a wreathe of 
HUMANITY. 

The introductory parts of. our A having 


hitherto been employed. in home: felt ſubjects, © 
there - 
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there will be a ſort of propriety in cloſing therewith. 
On which idea, our preliminary matter ſhall con- 
clude with a Gleaning of the Engliſh Stage, which 
ſeems, like many other things to have undergone - 
a revolutionary ſhock ; and, like ſome others, we . 
will not zow ſay all, to be by no means the better 


en =: W | 
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Tries ſhe, by arts like theſe, to cheat defpair ? 
Thus, when ſhe dreaded her impending doom, 


MODERN THEATRES. 
To 7. KEMBLE, Bug, 


— ring bis dire Prfurnance of 


PENRUDDOCK, 


| Loxd abſent, Britain, from my natal iſle, 


Once more I ſought and hail'd thee with a ſmile ; 
And tho' I found thee midſt the ſtorms of fate, 
So ſweet thy pity to th! unfortunate, = 

The ſympathiſing Muſe thy zeal admir'd; 

And paid the tribute * filial love inſpir d; 

For, tho' a wanderer, can the Muſe e'er roam 


| Where thou, O land reyer'd, art not her parent home? 


Yet, as I new thy griefs, I thought to ſee, 

Ev'n in thy ſports fome marks of gravity : 

Since all the ſhores I left were bath'd in blood, 
And thy own children's veins ſupplied the flood, 
"Twas ſtrange, methought, in contraſt to the time, 
To view thy Stage one mighty Pantomime / 

And thy chaſte Drama, long a nation's pride— 
The Muſes ſpurn'd-—take Momus for a guide. 
Twas ſtrange, in every ſcene, nis power to trace, 
And note his monkey grin on ev'ry face. 

Say, is it thus my country hides her care! ? 


Nee ene 1 ms fall of Rome. No 
5 56 rb | Well 


* Alluding to the Ode to hn Benevolence of England, of which the 


ufo "AE a few * for his friends, 
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Well ſung the ſage + ſublime, whoſe preſcient eye 

Foreſaw the hour when Scenic 'Truth ſhould fx 

Before the changes of a ſinking age, 

And gaudy folly ſhould uſurp the Stage; 

On flying cars when * Sorcerers ſhould ride, 

* Where Royal Lear had rav'd, and Hamlet died.” 

That hour is come, confirm'd is Fauſtus' ſway, 

And many a ſhining bubble marks his way 

Inſtead of heroes drawn from Rome and Greece, 

A ſcore of Harlequins crowd every piece; 

nſtead of awful Phœbus and the Nine, 

A Grecian Droll, or Roman Columbine; 

The Tragic Muſe, although by Sippoxs grac'd, 

In the New Booth, is fo obſcurely plac'd, 

That *mongſt the motley crew ſhe holds a rank 

Betwixt the Macedonian Mountebank, 

Satraps all hair, and Amazons all wig, . 

And dumb Darius, dying to a jig: 

Hiſt'ry herſelf, whoſe adamantine page, 

Awful gave back the image of the ages 

Now with her childiſh ſports profancs ber dead, 

And plays the Romp, a fool's cap on her head, 
Dances the hay, while Oſhan-Pantaloon . 

Leads on Fingalto act ſome vile buffoon. HR 


For thee, poor Comedy! the art's forgot, 
Which once the ſportive ſcene from Nature caivght, 
Thuy ſtrokes of wit are now the haul, the ſlep, 
And thy Gheft riſes from a thutiittiet's trap: | 
Then murder d Humour haunts the Stage each night ;- 
| Then glare the wounds: -05 Fl to bony _ | 


To make an author or- an ator great, | 
How brief, how new, how ſimple the n 0 
Give to your hero all the bully air; 

Crowd trick on trick, and let him boldly fours 
A dozen damns in ev'ry act, at leaſt ; 
Oaths, quaintly vollied, are a glorious feaſt ; | 


+ Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
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But, above all, remember to ſurprize, 
For chiefly there the art of writing lies; 
With more than hocus pocus, ev'ry ſcene, | 
Like jugglers“ ball, ſhould. hold a cheat within, 
Something ſo odd, abſurd, yet done ſo neae, 

Nature diſowns, yet laughs at the conceit: 
Nor fail, for that gives ſpirit to your fable, 
To let your hero overſet the table,, , 
Toſs down the tea-board, ſmaſh, or force a door, 
Rare jokes, that ſet the playhouſe in a rar! 
A fluffing ſcene too might enhance the treat; 
Fine jeſt, to ſee a modern actor eat? 

And if he drinks as faſt, with jokes between, 

Tis the perfection of the modern ſcene! _ 
In life, to gorge and ſwill ſome cenſure draws, 
But on the ſtage are certain of applauſe. 
Note, too, your Hero ſhould work hand and foot, 
And tear up ancient order by the root: 
Inverting good old plans, once deem'd ſo wiſe, 
Laugh all to ſcorn, if you would win the prize ; ; 
For he's now thought the molt diverting creature, 
Who writes, and acts, bleſt times! moſt: out of Nature. 


And is this fitting, while a bard * yet lives, 

To whom her richeſt ſtores wrong d Nature gives; 
Whoſe magic powers theſe trickſters could defeat, 
And inſtant drive them from the realms of wit; 
Who with the ſlighteſt waving of his wand, 

Could re-enthrone the Drama's rightful band ! 

O, would he prove again that Drama's friend, 

Soon would the reign of Merry Andrews end: 

But till the Patriot veils the Poet's charms, 

And Love aſſiſts to ſteal him from our arms. 


Then bleſs'd the Muſe, + whoſe magic has impreſs'd - 
Once more the moral on the public breaſt ; 
ES And 


* Mr. Sheridan, —+þ Cumheoclapd. 
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And bleſt the ator, t whoſe tranſcendent art, 


In baby times, like theſe, has reach'd the _ pot 
Reach'd it by manly, not ignoble ways, | ON res 


And bid revive the power of ancient „ 
KeMBLE, all hail ! thy eee e 05 


Wak'd in the ſoul a generous ſenſe of woes, 


Ev n in an age n 


Hence, may redawning Nature open wite | 
One Revolution, worthy Britain's pride, 
The STact Reroxm—methinks I ſee commence, 
Once more, the reign of Reaſon and of Senſe; 
Feeling and Faſhion, union rare, ſhall join, 
By Farren's power, to ſoften and rene; 
And Elegance, with every ſiſter grace, 
Their beams ſhall play from her enchanting face : 
While Jorpan, ſkilPd alike, by wondrous art, 


To more with natural joy, or grief, the heart, 


Once more ſhall bid ſinplicity appear, 
Chaſtiſe our mirth, and dare to raiſe our tear: 


| We hail, tis true, the ſun's enlivening powers, 
But court no leſs the aid of tender ſhowers. 


{ Kemble. 


In 


IN regard to the Gleanings themſelves, now to 
_ paſs from the cloſet of an indulgent circle of private 

friends, to the public, I have, by the nature and li- 
cence of the epiſtolary form of writing, been led to 


fay ſo much in the firſt perſon, that, in ſo ſeducing 


a part of ſpeech, I will not truſt myſelf to enlarge 
in this general Introduction; but conclude, with 
- Quoting a paſſage in the account which has been 
given in one of the monthly publications, of a 
« Tourney,” nearly in the track of the Gleaner, 
by the author of © the Myſteries of Udolpho,” 
and ſeveral other very beautiful compoſitions. 


ce Tt is not always eaſy to obtain information, that | 


has not been communicated by ſome former pen, 
but it will always happen that the ſame objects ſhall 
be viewed in different lights, by different perſons, 
and that the reader will be inſenſibly delighted with 
the appearance at leaſt, if not the reality of no- 
velty.“ | k | 


However completely this judicious obſervation 
may apply to the labours of Mrs. * Radcliffe, the 
propriety of extending its application to the Gleaner, 
it 


* The Gleaner cannot mention the merits of this charming writer, 
without paying a paſſing tribute, of no leſs juſtice, in their different 
ſtiles, to the exquiſite pen of Mrs, Bennet, the truly elegant Muſe of 


Laura Maria, and many other ladies, and, indeed, of felicitating his 


country on the richneſs, variety, and what, in the laſt age, was by no 
means a common excellence, the delicacy of its living female authors, 
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[ xxxiv |] 
it is neither for him, nor even for the friends, who 
have appreciated his ſheaves, to decide. They 
are going into a more wide and awful field, but if 
che Gleaner had not been taught by the wiſe and 
good; and did not himſelf think them, in ſome. 
meaſure, . worthy. of the world's acquaintanee, he 
would not have ſent them to the preſs. 
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LETTER IL 


TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. B. 


WII 8 Wales, 
HEN T IM LIN] to a learned and elegant 
friend my defi ign to paſs ſome years on the Continent, he 
cordially took my. hand, and thus addreſſed me: LL 
* You are going to travel: travelling, like love, makes 
authors; authors make books: men, women, and chil- 
« dren, publiſh at home, what they have ſeen or heard 
« abroad ;—Ergo, were not you already an author, it would | 
be expected of you to write a book.” T 

To travel then, and to publiſh; are become things of 
courſe, ſaid I? « As much fo, rejoined my friend, as cauſe 
cc and effect.“ It would be difficult, however, I preſume, 
to prove that though they may be equally in order, they are 
equal in value; for, to multiply copies of copies of copies, 
is, ſurely, adding to the bulk of an evil that © has increaſed, 
« is ſtill increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed;” I admit 
your obſervation, proceeded I, that every body publiſhes 
travels, but am in doubt about the uſe of the inference ; for, 
if people who leave their own country predetermined to make 
a book out of what they meet with, what they ſee, or ſeem 
to ſee, in others, it either is, an argument againſt the far- 
ther overſtock of the literary market, or a proof poſitive that 
| the innumerable travelling houkmakers, who have © beat 
« the beaten road * agg Years, have told us 
Vor. L nothing 
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n6thing we didnot know better before ; and, hereupon,a pretty 
Eurious queſtion ariſes ; How far thoſe who have undertaken 
to conduct our perſons and purſes through countries, remote 
or near, have proved themſelves true or falſe guides ? how 
far readers who have taken abroad with them ſuch publi- 
cations as the Vade Mecums of their reſpective tours, have 
found themſelves more or leſs perplexed and miſled, than if 
they had been left to their own ignorance, and to the ex- 
perience which, however dearly perhaps more truly, cor- 


recs it? : 


« You think then, reſumed my friend, that an anſwer 
ce to theſe iriterrogations would determine the propriety of 
& giving, or refuſing to give, another book of travels to 


4 thoſe already publiſhed: You imagine that a new edition 


& every ten years of the firſt and only original work, mark- 
& ing the freſh modes by way of addenda, would preclude, 


* and render uſcleſs, all the labours of imitative travel- 
ce lers 7” 


I told him, this * be, ib © going! too far, but that 
wete the replies to be made by thoſe admirable critics the 
eye and the pocket, we ſhould « ſee feelingh” that our 


knowledge by no means increaſes in proportion to the num- 


ber of our books on the ſame ſubject. *“ It muſt be ac- 
“ knowledged, interpoſed he, that the regions, not of 
« fact, only, but, of fairy land, have been over-run with 
« travellers : Every thing, therefore, of either uſe, or orna- 
6 ment, might be ſuppoſed, at this time of * 


ce Livre is deſcription and ſook green in ſong,” 


« but, the truth is, that much is always left to be found by 


him who is diligent to feek, and that, of the innumerable 
« travellers who have gone the /ame roads there are few who 


E have not added ſomething to our ſtock of information, or 
& amuſement: and, moreover, that every perſon of talents is, 
c“ in reality, original, either in the matter or manner of exert- 
0 ing them ; no two people, even of _ abilities, (employ- 


ing 
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* ing them on the ſame occaſion) ſeeing or feeling the very 
tc ſame objects, or occurrences, in the ſame way; fo that 
« there muſt be, I ſay, à degree of novelty in. every work 
“ not ſervilely purloined from what the plagiary had nei- 

« ther candour to avow, nor ingenuity to improve. But, 
« even granting that the greater crop of general obſervation, 
has been gathered by others who have made their intel- 
« lectual harveſt abroad, and brought it home pro bono pub- 
4 Jico, let me remind you, by the help of an alluſion bor- 
« rowed from huſbandry, that the vigilance of the farmer 
« has never yet been able to clear the ground of its produce, 
“ ſoas to leave nothing wherewith to reward the induſtri- 
« ous gleaner : Some ears of the valuable grain eſcape the 
« jealous rake even of avarice itſelf, and where the fields 
« are ſpacious, there muſt always be ſomething worth ſtoop= 
« ing for, even where the labourers are many.” _ 

Pleaſed and encouraged by this mode of reaſoning; I ex- 
claimed, Be.it ſo then: another Book of Travels ſhall be writ= 
ten, and, to ſhew my gratitude for the preſent converſation, 
the work ſhall owe its title to an idea that is this moment 
ſuggeſted by the agricultural images you have fo agreeably 

played with. I will call my book that is to be, GLEaninGs, 
&c. gathering up whatever may be left to humble induſtry, 
or excurſive curioſity, in the path of my wanderings, - now 
and then deviating into the fields of fancy, mixing thus my 
wheat with ſuch flowers as grow in its neighbourhood, whe- 
ther in hedge rows or gardens, whether the productions of 
art or nature. Good!: cried my friend, rubbing his hands 
« together, and at length you ſhall bind your collected glean- 
« ings into ſheaves—that is, volumes—and preſent them, 
& neat as imported from the foreign markets, to your friends 
« and enemies. To both of whom, added he ſmilingly, and 
E with a briſker friction of his hands, they will ſupply food 
&« of a different kind, the one banquetting on whatever you 
« ſet before them with hearty good-will, the other ſatiating 


4 on the beſt Fm offer, with as hearty malice. Beſides, 
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o continued he, you will thus furnifh a feaſt to yourſelf, and 
5 be entertained while you entertain. I will have it fo— 
„ Farewell: Be ſure you write a book, and do not return to 
_ < metifl you can come volume in hand.“ 

He departed, without ſuffering me to fay more, 8 
that the beſt proof of my regard for him would be er in my 
adoption of his councils. 

The councils were wholeſome, and J ſhall follow them: 
Before my leaving London it was ſettled, at another conver- 
ſation, with the ſame friend, that my Gleanings were to be 
diſpenſed by parcels to him, that he was to put them into the 
granary—that is his library —till their bulk increaſed ſuffici- 
ently to be of public uſe, and not a month was to paſs with- 
out a ſmall mea being ſent to him. Alas ! it was decreed that 
ere the fir/? month was expired this amiable — and 
friend ſhould go | | 


To that bonrne from whence no traveller returns,” ! 


« Still drops from life ſome withering joy away.” 
(faith our celebrated Johnſon.) The impreſſion made upon 
me by his death, would, perhaps, have induced me to give 
up an idea, which could not have been purfued without a 
' ſentiment of regret for the loſs of him who inſpired it, had I 
not reflected that there exiſted ſtill another, whoſe mind, no 
leſs than my own, required amuſement; and, at length, to 
eonchude, that the beſt mode of teſtifying my eſteem and ve- 
neration for the deceaſed would be to fulfil his wiſhes ; even 
while I fulfilled yours, my dear furviving — at the 
ſame time. 

To theſe ends, Lam addreſs to you, from the moſt beau- 
tiful part of the Britiſh Empire (—for ſuch I think we may 
fairly call the principality of the ancient Britons—) the firſt 
offerings of my Gleanings. An humble employment, per- 
haps !—to collect ear by ear, as it were, the - refuſe of 
what othe:s have either overlooked or neglected: but if, 
out of this lowly occupation, you and I, my excellent 
friend, in the firſt inſtance, and my readers in the ſe- 

cond, 
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carid; when the corn is gathered into ſheaves, and bound 
up, ſhould be able to make that bread which ſtrength- 
exeth the heart, or preſs from the ſcanty vintage that wine 


of life, which exhilarates, and gives a cheerful countenance 
in the drooping moment: if it affards the tranſient ſweets. 
of a foreign ſhore, ven the flowers at home are withered os | 


deſpoiled, I ſhall not have ſtooped in vain. 
Adieu, my friend] Our convention {a a you ſhall 


ſoon hear from mean 
LE * 1 ** 1 


e ro Thee nut | 


A - South Waben. 

g it * a een * diligent, ase 0 
* not hurry over his ground like thoſe who came to a ful 
crap, and whom abundance makes careleſs, I have reſolyed, not 
only for your ſake, but my own, to ſtay always ſome days, 
frequently ſome weeks, and not ſeldom ſome months in every 
town, city, or village, from whence I ſhall write. A rule 
which inverts the general one, Inſtead of adding to the long 
liſt of pof-haſte travellers, I am determined to perform my 
journeys at a foot-pace rather than à full gallop, convinced, 
from a deal of experience, that, although & he wharuns may 
«© read, he who rides, as it were expreſs, through a country, 
cannot write any thing worth the attention even of a running 
reader—At leaſt, it becomes a queſtion warth anſwerings 
whether the deliberate mode is not more likely to diſcover 
and deſcriwe what merits communication, than the helter- 
ſkelter faſhion of writing on the ſpur, whip, and wheel, our 


accounts of people and places ? I am of opinion it is; andT 
have 
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have the ſupport of good old people, and good old proverbs 
in Latin and Engliſh. < Fe/tine lente, fays the one“ He 


& fumbles who goes faſt,” echoes the other, To believe, 
therefore, that He who © maves flow, moves ſure,” is a reaſon- 
able concluſion. Indeed, I have wondered, that ſo very few 
of my emigrating countrymen have been of this way of think- 
ing. On the contrary, they hurry through the deſtined 
courſe as if they were running a race againſt time, and were 
to perform ſuch a given e of it, within the hour by a 
ſtop watch. 

The moſt pleaſantly fanciful at leaſt, of all modern travel- 
lers, in his inimitable & journey,” has given us, in his own 
ſportive manner, a catalogue of travellers, with the epithets 
proper to, and characteriſtic of each, ſuch as the ſentimen- 
tal, political, idle, diligent, et cetera ; 3 but he has not, ta 
my recolleQion, faid any thing about the deliberate, or more 
correctly ſpeaking, the reſſdntar traveller, who ſets out on 
a plan of ſojourning in the parts of the world he deſcribes, and 
mixes in the ſocieties of each long enough to obſexye accu- 
rately manners, cuſtoms, and events. The infinitely diver- | 
ſified modes of theſe, muſt be overlooked, ſeen very par- 
tially, or not ſeen at all, by the modern Mercuries who go 
at full ſpeed to the grand point of- their deftination—ſome 
of the capitals—and ſcarce give time for the horſes to be 
changed at the intermediate ſtages : or, if they are under the 
neceſſity to ſtay a night at any of theſe, the moſt inquiſitive 
of them ſtroll through the ſtreets, or ſaunter round the ram- 
parts, while the ſupper is preparing; the reſt throw them- 
ſelves on chairs and ſophas till arouſed by the return of their 
companions, who generally come back diſlatisfied with their 
ramble, and, if they write at all, fit down betwixt ſleeping 
and waking, and inſert, in the meagre journal of the day, a 
drowſy, yet ſplenetic, account of what they met with in their 
walk; depending on the ſexton as the hiſtorian of the build- 
ings, and on ſome chance paſſenger as the intelligencer of 
the — environs, police, &c. &c. At day break 

the 
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the next morning they are off, ſcarce allowing time for ſwal- 
lowing a comfortleſs diſh of coffee, ſquabbling with their 
| hoſt for extortion, curſing the country they are under the 
immediate protection of, and diſgracing the manners of their 
own. This done, they continue their expedition as upon 
life and death, and often, —alas, how much too often! finiſh 
their folly, their fortune, and their tour, at the fame time: 
for it is not till after their return to their native country, that 
theſe daſhing travellers diſcover, that their moſt precious 
things—time, money, and talents—have been waſted to re- 
ceive only contempt, — and vexation in return —a ſad 
barter. 

But not to circumſcribe the inueflity of rapid travelling 
to theſe cyphers of ſociety, who in all countries are infigni- 
ficant, the remark, I fear, and che cenſure, involves, in 
ſome degree, perfons of 2 different deſcription 5 in as far as 


the cuſtomary method of writing poſt, on the policy, and 
practice of nations, muſt be injurious to the moſt reſpectable 


abilities, which cannot intuitively know occurrences, cha- 


raters, and uſages, that arife out of time, place and circum 
ance ; and cannot (except to à lucky traveller indeed, and 


to him very occafionally) happen, while arrangements are 
making for the accommodation of man and horſe between 
ſtage and ſtage; and when all one can expect to ſee are the 
moft flight and ordinary objects that float, like weeds and 
offal on the ſtream, on the furface of the places through 
which we paſs. Neither is the human mind, whatever be 
its powers, well diſpoſed to paint ſcenes and incidents when 
the body is worn down by the day's travel, and the fpirits 
jaded by the fatigue of motion; yet, if we look atthe dating of 
our modern travels, the avowed objedts of which are cuſ- 
toms and manners, we ſhall find that moſt of the obſervations 
are the productions of the moment, written a amidſt the duſtand 


hurry of going from the ſpot deſcribed to another, which is, | 


in due time, to be diſpatched in the fame way. Is it there- 
fore to be wondered at, if we frequently find the common 
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effects of an over haſty eee 10 fall 
inferences, . 

All theſe conviiiieng 8 firengthened me in the 160. 
n of being a re/identiary traveller, making a reſt in 
every country which I deſign to glean. This, you will ſay, 
my dear friend, is in character, but I ſcruple not to aſſert, 
on an experience which I hope to make you partaker of, 
that tour-makers of the firſt diſtinction, and reſpeRability, 
have left many things unnoticed highly worthy their and the 
public obſervation, and which-could not have eſcaped, had 
they ſuffered their patience to keep pace with their . 
tion. 


The illuſtration of this J truſt . wi gather as we go 
along, 

The ſcenery of Ho in A 8 Fay is a ks 
open to every eye, and a copious page may be read at 8 
glance: The-moſt nimble traveller might luxuriate as he 
runs by them, and his landſcape, though but the etching - 
of an inſtant of time, muſt, if he has Kill to „catch the 
Objects as they riſe,” - and richnels, of genius to tint them, 
be various and delightful. Here, the border of Brecknock- 
ſhire, which begins, juſt where what is now called England 
qwns its boundary, 1 was enchanted with the firſt view, but 
diſcovered at a ſecond, third, fourth, onward to. a fortieth, 
in various excurſions to and fro, during a ſix monthsꝰ reſi- 
dence, a thouſand and ten thouſand particular charms which 
a firſt general ſurvey could never afford. I devoted an equal 
proportion of time to the northern as to the ſouthern diviſion, 
of this paradiſaical principality, going to the extreme verge 
both ways, and traverſing backwards and forwards, to look 
at their beauties in different ſeaſons of the year; and it is the 
reſult of theſe repeated viſits which, at the preſent moment, 
I give you: I give it you, in the grateful warmth of my 
| heart, for pleaſure received, not without an. earneſt hope, 
at the ſame time, that you, and others who have taſte and 


Aeferdien to reliſh the blooms of nature, and patriotiſm 
enough - 


- 
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enough to admire them not the worſe for appertaining to 
their natal iſland, may be tempted to enjoy the fame 
ſcenery. 

That Wales hath a claim to pre-eminence an a the ſcore of 


romantic beauty, can only be doubted by thoſe who never 


have traverſed it, or who, traverſing, rather run. a race than 
make a regular tour. It is certain, that ſeveral detached 
ſpots, in ſeveral pf Engliſh counties, exhibit to the 
eye of the traveller as much of. ſimplicity, here and 
there, as much of the ſublime, and frequently. moxe of 
cultivation; but then thoſe are to be conſidered as 
pickt and choſen places, and are, therefore, particular ; 
whereas, the natural graces, of Wales, the ſpontaneous. fre- 
grance of the wild herbs and flowers, the unreſtrained re- 
dundance of the foliage, and the unlaboured fertility of the 
ſouthern ſoil, are general. They often expand from one 
ſhire to another with ſucceſſions both of the beautiful and 
ſublime, ſometimes to the ſtretch of thirty or forty miles, in 
the progreſs of which the fancy and the heart, the under- 
ſtanding, and all the higher emotions of the ſoul are, by 
turns, regaled and delighted. Hence it is impoſlible for a 
traveller of a juſt taſte not to catch pleaſure and inſtruction 
from that endleſs variety of land and water, hill and valley, 


dizzy aſcent, and apparently fathomleſs precipice, which, in 


Merioneth and Carnarvonſhire, would ſtrike his eye at al- 
moſt every hour's journeying. The traveller of i imagina- 
tion would feel an unwonted glow of head and heart, per- 
haps, in a warmer degree, and of a more faſcinating kind, 
than the traveller. of merely a juſt taſte. - The poetic and 
pictorial traveller, endued with the enthuſiaſm proper to 
thoſe characters, would have a more animated pleaſure from 
a ſurvey of ſuch ſort of beauties, than a perſon who has been 
in the habit of deriving his ſatisfactions rather from the re- 
fined labours of art, than the eaſy operations of nature: 

but all degrees of underſtanding and feeling, nay the ſoul 


itſelf would be gratified in a tour through Wales, allowing 


time to do juſtice to nature and themſelves: and, indeed, 
none 
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none but the moſt worthleſs or diſſipated of human kind could 
obſerve, within the limit of a morning's ride or walk, ſuch an 
aſſemblage of natural wonders, viewed at any period of the 
years without taſting a pleaſure of that moral kind, which, 
in looking above or below, muſt pronounce the objects of 
divine origin. I have ftood gazing on fome——Snow- 
den and Plinlimmon, the vales of 
inſtance, till they ſeemed of themſelves to ſay Traveller! 
| well mayeſt thou gaze: we merit your pious admiration — for 


and of Cluyn, for 


we are of God. 
But my enthuſiaſm is running my letter into too much 


length. Invoking, therefore, the blefling of that God, on 
you, I bid you for the fen, | 


LETTER WM, 
TO THE SAME, 


i South Wales. | 

A YouNG painter of genius in a ſummer tour, 

from Abergavenny to Milford Haven, South, and from Aber- 
conway to Holyhead, including the Ifle of Angleſey, North, 


| taking into his route the intermediate landſcapes and ſea- 


pieces right and left, and making thoſe pauſes which are ne- 
ceflary to exact obſervation, and thoſe deviations from the 


beaten to the unfrequented tract, where, indeed, the chaſter 


beauties of nature are to be found, as if they modeſtly with- 


drew from the gaze of every common paſſenger, could not fail 


returning home richly ſtored with materials for the winter 
exerciſe of his finiſhing pencil. Or more properly adviſed, 
and duly ambitious of being juſt to nature as his original, 

and to himſelf as her imitator, were he to employ the win- 


ter only in giving to his 1 ſketches a more correct form, 
then 
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then to make. the ſame tour the ſucceeding ſummer to me- 


liorate and improve, to catch new graces. which new ver- 
dure may poſſibly have given them, to beſtow that mellow- 
ing, which the moſt vigorous mind and brighteſt fancy de- 
rives from preciſion, without which, indeed, every compo- 
ſition of human art can hope but tranſitory fame ; were he 
then to occupy his ſecond winter to the. laſt poliſhes, then. 
ſend them to Somerſet Houſe, I will venture to fay he wauld 
exhibit, to his country, one of the moſt beautiful, one of 
the moſt valuable collections that had, till then, been ſeen - 
in the moſt ſelect of her cabinets accompanied by this pe: 
culiar honour and novelty- namely, that it was taken from 
an original properly her own: a truth which, ninęteen qut 
of twenty that had neyer ſeen that original would be: far from 
ſuſpecting: nay, I am furthermore cpnvinced that even the 
beſt judges, the moſt celebrated artiſts, under the like pre- 
dicament, would diſtribute the different landſcapes to as 
many different countries appropriating the ſcenery of one 

to Sayoy, a ſecond to Lauſanne, a third to the beautiful 
Pays de Vaud, and ſo on: for all that characteriſe theſe 

lovely countries, aſſemble in the principality of Wales. 


The Cambrian excurſion I have here recommended to the 


young and ingenious artiſts of my country in particular, 
would, were they to travel pencil in hand, unite the merits 
of the patriot to the talents of the painter, and be 
productive of objects no leſs warthy the lovers of their 
art, than the lovers of their country. It is hence, that I 
would incite thoſe who are bleſt with abilities and 
wha incline to devote them to the muſe of painting, to 
a journey of deliberation through Wales, before they go far- 
| ther from home, convinced, that if het ſtudy and imitation 
of nature, only, were, as it obviouſly is, the perfection of 
their art, a great deal of that time and money, which is 
expended in getting to the uſual ſeminaries, and ſcenery 
might be ſaved; for I repeat, that this little appendage to 
the L crown of England, — within itſelf, the richeſt 

ſtores 
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ſtores for the pencil, wideds en de weren __ matareay | 
with nature's God. | 

Does the painter look bor wie n an: nenen 
of the ſea, with all its attendant rocks, terminating towers, 
romantic fhell- work, and ſurrounding ſhores? They await 
him on the coaſt of Wales at innumerable openings. They 
ſaute him at the new and old paſſage, even as he firſt ſets his 
foot on the Cambrian ſoil: He meets them again gathering 
beauties as he goes, in various parts of Caermarthenfhire : 
they ſmile on him as he viſits the mouldering caſtle, and ro- 
mantie ſcenery of the ſweet village Laugharne, in that coun- 


ty— At Kidwelly and Llanelthy, they again regale. Swan- 


ſex offers them to him in all: the pride of charms, that have 


drawn the admiration of the faſhionable world. They ac- 


company, refreſh, and delight him, even to Milford Haven, 
where they loſe themſelves in unbounded ocean. Nor are 
the marine objects leſs beautiful in the northern diſtriéts. 


At Towyn, Abereſtwith, Czernarvor; Harleigh, Penmotva, 


Bangor, Angleſey, Barmouth, &e. they increaſe ay every 
grace of the grand and minute. 5 ; 

Does the youthful enthuſiaſt pant after che ſiblime beau- 
ties peculiar to the land? Here are they in the moſt profuſe 
abundance. The mountains are here, whoſe immenſe 


| height illuſtrates and juſtifies that bold imagery of the Poet, 


whoſe deſcriptions would appear the work of fancy, and of 
fancy run riot, to all thoſe who have never yet looked at 
the aſpiring ſublimities of nature as they preſent themſelves 
in Merionethſhire, and other northern parts of this iſland. 

The truth and the deſcription of it, are . Fay given in 


the poetry of Goldfmith, 


« As ſome tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
« Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm; 
« Tho” round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
1 Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head,” 


The 
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Tue clouds, andeed, ſeem ſometimes to iſſue from the feet, 
and fometinies from the bowels of theſe mountains, in paſ- 
fing the ſteaming ſides of which the traveller is, on the 
brighteſt day, involved in the thickeſt miſt, while the ſum+ 
mit of the mountain, above, and of the valley, below are 
gilded by ſunbeams, which the vapours have not ſullied. 
Or, languiſhes our child of, genius for the mountain 
Cataract, whoſe white foam is precipitated, by the torrent, 
down its romantic, but rugged, ſides, till it reaches the dif» 
tant vale, where it rolls over the tark rocks, made yet 
darker by the thick oaks that overhang them; the deepeſt 
green moſs growing on the parts of rock not waſhed by the 
turbulent, but laved only by the gentle waves that ooca» 
fronally overflow them? Would he wiſh to hear a beauty 
that he could not paint, the deſcriptionof which he muſt re» 
ſign to the poet, viz. The ſtunning found of the ſame Ca- 


taract, ſoftening by degrees into the fill, ſmall, and ſweet, 


voice of the rill, which ſteals gradually out of hearing, along 
the woody dingle, where it dies away? If his genius leads 
to theſe, they are to be met with in Wales. I have clam- 
bered. up the mountains, where they were paſſable to hu- 
man aſcent; I have followed the ſound of the torrents, from 
the firſt deafening impetuoſity, to the laſt of its meanders 
through the valley; and have been paid for my excurſion 
by innumerable beauties, which nature hides, as it were, 
in her nooks and corners, and denies the ſight or ſcent of to 
every one who does not deem them worth ſearching for. 
It is almoſt a partiality unwarranted to point at any place in 
particular, where theſe charms, for the true lovers of na- 


ture, may be diſcovered, they are fo generally diſtributed 


throughout the principality ; but.if I am juſtified in giving 


the preference to any ſpots, I ſhould mention Merioneth< 


ſhire, and the country about Pontipool as moſt replete with 
theſe beauties—theſe and a thouſand more. 

It is impoſſible for me, indeed, to give adequate ſketches 
of the countleſs charms a traveller of genius will dif- 
| | cover 
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cover in this route. The moſt vivid deſcriptions of Gilpin, 
Joined to the ſolid narratives of Pennant, ſhould rather ani- 
mate, than diſcourage, to the journey; The living eye of 
ſuch a traveller ſhould not be contented with any thing ſhort 
of the living volume; in every page and paſſage of which; 
nature will here preſent him with ſomething to admire and 
imitate—ſomething, which, though admired and deſcribed 
before, will ſupply new deſcription, new imitation” In 
truth, the proper objects of genius can here never be ex- 
hauſted, nor genius itſelf fatigued with repreſenting them. 
So redundant are the ſports of nature in this happy ſoil, that 
with a ſlight change of your point of view and the ſame ſpot 
of ground will afford a ſet of landſcapes: Taken from the top 
of the mountain you may ſketch the valley apart, and it is 
ſufficiently enriched to fill your canvaſs, and call your imita- . 
tive powers into the warmeſt exertion; taken from the valley 
you have another ſeparate picture—the firſt intereſting, 
ſoft, and delicate; the ſecond noble, animated, and ſublime z 
Join their ſeveral beauties by taking them in a middle direc- 
tion between both, - and reverencing nature and yourſelf, you 
will prove the truth of my before repeated aſſertion, that it 
is unneceſſary to quit your native empire, to gain the wreathe 
of immortality as a painter. 
Excuſe me, I beg of you, for thus enlarging on theſe beau- 
ties, with a view to bringing them upon canvaſs, but beſides 
that, I know you both love and cultivate the art in private; 
many of our mutual friends, amongſt which is the enchant- 
ing De Loutherberg, and the brother of the ingenious Bar- 
ſett, worthy the relationſhip, are public ornaments of it. I 
am perſuaded that if the former of theſe artiſts were to viſit 
the ſcenes I have here alluded to, his moſt glowing and juſtly 
celebrated: landfcapes from Switzerland, which we have ſo 
often admired in his defcriptions, as well as on his canvaſs, 
would have companions of Welſh extraction highly deſerving 
that honour. And I wiſh in your next converſation you 
would ſuggeſt theſe hints. | 1 
| But 


| 

| 
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But it is time to commit my long letter upon paintings 
which you may perhaps, call an epiſtle to painters—to the 
poſe. Farewell then for the preſent. 


LETTER IV. 


TO THE SAME, 


"= l North Wales. 
Wuar T have already faid, and what I ſtill 

wiſh to communicate, in regard to this finely romantic 
country, is, as I before noted, rather the reſult of the re- 
marks I made ſome months ago, than what occurs at the 
preſent time, My health, as you remember, compelling 
my immediate abſence from London, and my affairs, never- 
theleſs, requiring ſome arrangement before I could quit the 
Engliſh territories, for any length of time likely to do eſſen- 
tial good to my conſtitution, or to the circumſtances: that 
tended to impair it, I accepted, in the mean while, of an 
occaſion that offered, to make a circuitous tour of Wales. 
Vou may be ſure that the ſentimental pictures of Gilpin, 


and the hiftorical accounts of Pennant were in my portman- 
8 


Both of the above named a being deliberate, and 
even reſidentiary travellers, nothing was left behind but a few 
general obſervations, ſuch, as I have offered you in the two 
preceding letters, and ſome local particulars of which I have 
ſill to beg your acceptance: but, after ſo copious an harveſt, 
as has been preſented by ſuch labourers, the Gleanings muſt 
needs be ſcanty, though, I hope, well worth ſtooping 
for. 

The ſcenery of Mahuntleth is in the true ſtile of anful 
grandeur, ſtupendous rocks riſing above one another in 

n 
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barren ſublimity, and forming a natural rampart round the 
town; in the neighbourhood of which, you ride through 
one of the moſt lovely vales even your imagination can con- 
ceive; the more delightful for coming unexpectedly; as, on 
your firſt leaving the town, you are prepared only for 
rocks; inſtead of which, you enter a lane, about half a 
mile from the village, which ſhuts you from the farther 
view of both rocks and villages ;. and conducts you along a 
green receſs, which continues for many miles, every ſtep, 
almoſt, of which introduces a freſh beauty. Wood, wa- 
ter, hill and vale, can ſcarce take a form; the ſound of 
ſtreams, the carol of birds, the diverſity of foliage, can 
hardly be fancied, by the moſt enthuſiaſtic lover of nature, 
which blends not in this ſhort excurſion, Every thing 
blooms around you; the mountains vegetate to the top; all 
the tints and ſhades of verdure are in your view; neat 
white cottages, and pretty farm-houſes, with here and there 
a modern villa, or ancient manſion, introduce themſelves 
to your eye, as you move on, at ſuch acceptable diſtances, 
and in ſuch happy fituations, that even a matter of fact 
traveller, muſt forget all common- place circumſtances, and 
wiſh to be reſidentiary. What then muſt be the effect of 
ſuch ſcenery on the children of fancy? The poetical travel- 
ler for inſtance? For my own part, I was ſo rapt and en- 
tranced, that giving myſelf up unreſervedly to the enchant- 
ments that : ſurrounded me, I felt a fort of attachment to 
every object that contributed its beauty to the ſcene, and 
was abſolutely in friendſhip, in alliance, with the woods, as 
if I had vegetated with them. A ſober citizen, who had 
ſeen me at this time, would have pronounced me mad; but 
while he pitied me, I ſhould have compaſſioned him; ſince, 
in this kind of delirium, ariſing from an heart and imagination 
delighted, and, as it were, carried beyond themſelves, by 
the charms of nature, there is a pleaſure, which, what 
is properly underftood by the word ſober citizen never knew. 


I have often' told you; With ſelf- gratification, and grateful 
than ks 


* 
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Anke to the bounteous beſtower,—of this my exceſſive 
ſenſibility of vegetable beauty: It began from the firſt hour 
that I could diſtinguiſn betwixt ſterility and bloom. A gar- 
den, a wood, a rill, an immenſe mountain, an almoſt un- 
trodden path in a valley, the interminable ocean, the con- 
trated ſtream, and all that nature inherits, were my delights 
when my love of them was rather inſtinct than obſervation? 
The paſſion « grew with my growth, and ſtrengthened with 
« my ſtrength.” At ſtrewed roſes over the years of my youth, 
and made me often forget the numberleſs thorns which en- 
vironed them.—The years of manhood that have ſtrength- 
ened my reaſon, have in no degree abated my ſincere—I had 
almoſt written my tender delight in theſe charms of the 
creation,—And:why ſhould I not feel a tender affection to- 
wards. them: Do they not lead from things temporal to 
things eternal? from earth to heaven? from ereation to the 
Creator? Is not, therefore, the adoration T pay to them a 
virtue? A part of religious worſhip? At the time I was 
enveloped—emparadiſed let me call it rather, in this bliſsful _ 
ſolitude, I felt that it was a time more detached from the 
droſs of the world, and more pure, than probably the beſt 
ſociety could have made it. Will the man of cold ſenſe pro- 
nounce all this viſionary? No. It is ſubſtantial—to me at 
leaſt it has been the ſource, and, J hope, will continue to 
be, of the higheſt ſentiments and contemplation. May 1 
live only while I am ſenſibly alive to the beauties of nature 
For, in the hour this affection quits me, the ſacred ſenſe of the 
great Author of theſe beauties, which my eXuiſite ſenſibility 
of them kindles in my ſoul—which even the lowlieſt ſhrub, 
or ſimpleſt blade of graſs, now inſpires, could no more aſcend 
to the power from whom I received this ſenfibility, than 
the autumnal leaf, that has withered on the ground, can 
again mount and flouriſh on the tree from which it has 
| fallen. 
The pleaſure, therefore, of which I have been 19 
is amongſt the few that belong to the 3 mind, in ba- 
Vor. I. C | lance 
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Lance of the numberteſs evils which are * to be ink parable 
from the votaries of the muſe. | 

But you have been muſe- led too 0 and I have to beg 
your pardon for a digreſſion, which offers you rather a de- 
ſcription of my own ſenſations than of the place which ex- 
cited them. Let us return then to the fweet ſhades, out 
of which my ſelfiſh fancy flew away with you. I really ab- 
hor egotiſm, but in letters that mix the hiſtory of ones 
feelings, with that of our wanderings, it is the moſt difficult 
thing in the world not to be an egotiſt. All that can be 
fairly expected, indeed, in travelling epiſties, i is, to make, 
35 it were, our abſent correſpondent enjoy what we have. 
enjoyed, profit by his pleaſures, by making them our own, 
if ever we take the ſame route, and efcape the inconveni- 
_ ences, which he warns us to avoid. In this character of 
8 friendly direction-poſt I may be uſeful: Take courage, 
therefore, and accompany me onee more into the woods of 
Mahuntleth, and Jet me inftru& you by the way, that this is 
a little market town, in northern Cambria, in the road to 
Abereſt with, a town in ſome reputation, as a bathing: place 
you know, If you, who, I know, pay an annual viſit te 
the fea nymphs, ſhould direct your watery courſe hither- 
ward, I charge you in the name of nature, to make a day's 
pauſe at Mahuntleth, where. you will find good accommo- 
dation, and dedicate it to wood nymphs, in the filvan ſeenes 
T have been deſcribing : remembering, only, to take the 
horſe read to Dolgelthy; another place abounding in vege- 
table beauty. The diſtance from Mahuntleth to the laft 
named town, this bridle way, is fearcely ſeven miles, not 
to be complained of with a ſteed you have faith in, and even 
if the horſe had forfeited your confidence fifty times, while 
your eyes eſcaped you would forgive him for ſhewing you 
ſo many delicious ſcenes: what is better, he would anni- 
hilate the ſenſe of danger, by making you forget both his 
errors, and thoſe of every body elſe. Do you not perceive 
that my fancy is again AC An hazardous time to re- 


enter 
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enter the woads. ls it not to be feared, I ſhall loſe myſelf 


in them? Suppoſe then I allow myſelf time to cool before 


J venture again into this wilderneſs of ſweets? It may be 


as well perbaps for us both, Adieu then. 


LETTER V. 


TO THE SAME. 
Narth Wales. 


AFTER about two hours riding, in this charm- 


ing country, you come to a ſpat ſo exquiſitely delightful, 
that it ſeems impaſſible for a poet, or a lover, whether his 
miſtreſs is nature, or a pretty woman, or indeed for any 
traveller, -who has enough of romance to keep in motion 
thoſe paſſions, which, like wholeſome breezes, ſhould al- 


ways ventilate to prevent the maſs from ſtagnating. It is 


in ſhort, impoſlible for any but the ſardid worldling, not to 
pauſe in this place, e 0 
in its . 

« Dycere ſolicita jucunda oblivia vitæ. 


It is a part of the valley defended by an immenſe ſcreen 
of many coloured rocks behind, out of which ſprings, here 


and there, a few hardy ſhrubs and flowers; ſtupendous 
crags, which the hurricanes have thrown from a ridge of 


mountains, wheſe mutilated heads are till in the clouds: 

Some of theſe crags have been ſtopped midway, where, 
though they menace a farther deſcent, when aſſailed by the 
next ſtorm, they have ſtood the ſiege of the elements, un- 


moved, for ages: Other vaſt and miſhapen maſſes have 


found their way to the bottom, and lie at the fide of the 
road—to the left of which is a broad ſtream of: water, here 
Es foaming 


3 


W 
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| foaming into natural caſcades, and there diſplaying a baſon 


ſo untroubled and limpid, that you languiſh to bathe in it; 
which you might very ſecurely do, for it is, in many places, 
ſo ſhaded, and, if you follow the labyrinths, will guide you 
to retreats, where, loſing the foot path, you reach a receſs 
where the Graces might bathe without alarm. Had Thom 


ſon's Mulder choſen this ſhe might have 


© Stripp'd her beauteous limbs 
To taſte the lucid coolneſs of tife flood.“ 


without the leaſt hazard of being ſurpriſed by a Damon— 


_ unleſs his reſidence, in the neighbourhood, gave him know- 
| ledge of the ſecret haunt—or, as in Damon's Caſe, he was 


remarkably fortunate. For Damons there are, even here, 
Ican aſſure you, and Muſidoras too, amongſt the peaſantry in 
particular, the ſwains being as hale, happy a ſet of round 
faced, roſy cheeked youths, and the damſels, as well featured 
a race of white toothed, WG red lipped laſſes, as in 


any part of the world. 
1 I ſhould not omit to tell you, that th ana kw. 


and tranſparent baths, before defcribed, are ſo tinted by the 
refractions of the light and ſhade, and the variegated rocks, 
ſpars, ſhells, &c. at the bottom, that the water itſelf, as 
well as the flooring, if you will give me leave ſo to call it, 
exhibit all the colours of the rainbow, in no leſs inimitable 
dies. This is a natural beauty, I never faw imitated by the 


- painters ; perhaps, the imitation of it is impracticable: 


indeed, I do not remember ever to have ſeen it in nature, 
equally perfect as in this valley. Nor is it lefs worthy note, 


that the foilage of the fine woody mountains that riſe above 


theſe water-works of nature, in nobly ſublime contraſt of 
the no leſs natural rock-work, on the oppoſite ſide, is not 
leſs diverſified than the ſtream. The vegetation is of every. 
hue of which green is capable; and an adequate idea of its 
effect muſt be as difficult for the pen as the pencil. Let it 


be added, that your eye, beſide the already mentioned beau- 
ties, 
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ties, | takes | in a the celebrated Caer-Idris, one of the loftieſt 
of the Welch mountains, the ſummit of which, like its fa- 
mous rivals Snowden and Plinlimmon, is covered with eter- 
nal ſnow: while numberleſs flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleeces, 
bleached by the wind blowing freſh from the heavens, are 
ſcarcely leſs white than that ſnow—feed, frolick, and repoſe, 
on its ample ſides: The eye aches to view the top of this 
mountain giant, and the brain turns dizzy as it ſurveys, by a 
ſudden tranſition, the depth of the valley below. Habit, 
however, familiariſes both theſe natural wonders ; ; and yet, 
they ſeem for ever new. 

My imagination was at wank to build juſt ſuch a com- 
fortable reſidence on this ſpot, as might hold all thoſe whom 
J loved, and who had taſte to ſhare with me its beauties : 
amongſt theſe, you, my dear friend, were not forgotten. 
The above ingenious artiſt had already conſecrated an apart- 
ment to you, ſuch as muſt needs have given you content. I 
had allotted another, adjoining to yours, to our charming 
friend, Mrs, L. S. whole ſpirit ſo accerds with yours; and 
permit me the flattery of thinking with my own. This 
pleaſant caſtle in we went briſkly, though inſenſibly, 
—_— as I rode on, and the edifice was begun and finiſh- 

d, in the moſt commodious manner poſkible, with all ap- 
purtenances thereto belonging, ſuch as good fare, good fur- 
niture, good wine, and good friends, in about a quarter of 
an hour: The herds and flacks that grazed on Caer-Idris, 
I had appropriated ; ſome fine oxen at feed in the paſtures 
below, were, with the paſtures themſelves, mine alſo: in 
ſhort, I had fitted up my place fit for the reception of com- 
pany, and began to exult in the work of my own fancy, 
when, caſting my eyes, to the left, from that fixed ground- 
loving reverie in which they had been involved during 
theſe operations, I diſcovered exactly ſuch a manſion ready 
made to my hands. Conſider the ftate, the heat of mind, 
in which I made this diſcovery, and wonder not if, in the 


firſt moment, I fancied I ſaw only my own edifice, —It þ 
ſtarted 
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ſtarted to my view preciſely, when J had given it the ft 
aerial finiſhes; it was emboſomed in trees, juſt as I would 
have it: in @ word; it was, to all intents and purpoſes, fuch 
as I had been erecting, aderning, &c., I need not tell you, 
who know my ſoliloquizing way, that I was ſauntering on- 
ward all this while, Sometimes faſt and ſometimes ſlow,” 


as the poet ſays.— Truly, it was a very odd ſenſation I felt, 


on being obliged, at laſt, to confeſs, that it was actually a 
houſe of more folid materials than imagination commonly 
works with. How ſhall I deſcribe this to you? I was 
pleaſed to ſee fo pretty a villa, in ſo happy a ſituation, as 
well as to find that others had taſte as well as myſelf ; but I 
was a little mortified—forgive me—to perceive any oen had, 
as it were, built upon my ground, and ſuperceded me. Ye 
rigid people of the world; I pray your pardon. Which of 
you has not erected his airy caftle? been delighted while it 
was in progreſs, triumphed in its completion, and mourned 
its fall? 

My chagrin, however; was but of a onkeat. I had 
been ſufficiently amuſed with the ſhadow, and was ſoon in 
friendſhip with the ſubftance. I had ſoon reaſon to be ſo. 
The proprietor of this manſion, with a child in each hand, 
was ſtanding at his gate, He had one of the moſt inviting 
countenances J ever ſaw: it encouraged a ftranger to begin 
converſation, and to aſk any queſtions, with an aſſurance 
of their being graciouſly anſwered. On my firſt greeting, 
he came down to the road fide, and, with an urbanity that 
would have graced a court, entered with me into diſcourſe. 
On hearing my eulogy on the beauty of the place, and re- 
ceiving my felicitations on the enviable ſituation of his villa, 
he begged I would conſider myſelf as the maſter of it, as 
long as might be agreeable or convenient te me, affuring me 
of the moſt unfeigned welcome if I could put up with cot- 
tagers fare. To ſtrengthen his invitation, he obſerved that 
the ſurrounding objects could not, poſfibly, be duly ſeen at one 
view that the 3 of the water, its repoſe, its rapi- 

dity, 
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dity, the contraſt of the barren and fertile mountains, and 
of the rocks, had different beauties at different times of the 
day, and that after a night's refreſhment, I ſhould find them 
far more intereſting ; adding that there were many others, 
which lay out of the common tract, in the like ſtyle of ſoftneſs 
and ſublimity, and to which he would be himſelf my con- 
ductor in the morning, on the condition of my being his 
gueſt that night. This was offered with ſo frank an air, 
with ſo much unqueſtioned diſintereſtedneſs, that I intreat 
of you and your party, if you ever take this tour, to make your 
beſt bows and curtſeys to this hoſpitable cottager, His villa 
is about the midway between Mahuntleth, and Dolgelthy ; 
but it is impoſſible it ſhould eſeape your notice; for without 
theſe memento's, I am ſure here would your foot be fixed, 
and here your heart would warm. = 

Nor is this hoſpitality rare in this country, Ie aneiently, 
you know, formed its charaRteriftic Modern manners 
have not altogether refined it away. I witneſſed its exiſt - 
ence, during my tour, in a great many inſtances. In taking 
the exercifes of the field for example, every farm, every 
cottage, is yours, as places of repoſe and refreſhment, and 
the bounty extends to your dumb companions as well as to 
yourſelf milk, butter, cheeſe, and barakerk, oat-bread, a 
_ clean cloth, a platter of hung-beef, a jugg of beer, and a 
can of cyder, are placed before you, as matters of courſe, 
without aſking for, and your being a ftranger is a ſufficient 
recommendation: nay, you would be thought cruel to ſuf- 
fer from fatigue, hunger, or bad weather, while ſuch ſhel- 
terand entertainment was in your reach, As this is amongſt 
the facts which a reſidentiary traveller only could know, 
and as it is really a truth, that runs through the country, 
eſpecially the northern parts, I feel myfelf the more bound 
to mention it. Nor is it confined to the low and middle 
ranks'only. People of family are every where under a pre- 
ſeriptive neceſſity of keeping up certain forms, but with 
reſpect to * a very light acquaintance with you, 
| ; would 
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would ſecure a moſt. cordial reception in the houſes of the 
.gentry. and nobility: and many of theſe live in the ſolid 
.faſhions, and keep up the good old cuſtoms of ancient days 
_ —ftill retaining their hawker, their . their domeſtic 
bard, &c. | 
A venerable man , member for the very county which | 

ſupplies the ſcenes I have been deſcribing, may be quoted as 
an inſtance. His ſtate of health has, for fome time, check d 
the genial current of his ſoul ;”” but his houſe has been 
Jong the temple of good humour, hoſpitality, and cheer- 
fulneſs, in a ſtile that might put to the bluſh, the proud 

reſerves, and ſelfiſh pomps of upſtart greatneſs, and muſh- 
room pretenſions to {tate and diſtinctions. | 
Buch, in very general expreſſions, are the farmers, pea- 
fants, and gentry, of the country, which gives 2 title to 
the Heir Apparent, of one of the moſt valuable crowns, and 
to one of the moſt accompliſhed Princes in the Chriſtian 
world. It were devoutly to be wiſhed, that, with equal 
truth, I could pay an equal tribute to the peaſantry, farmers, 
and gentry, in England; but I fear the unbought, diſin- 
tereſted urbanity of theſe to ſtrangers, whether of their own 
country or of any other, muſt be looked upon rather as 
_ exceptions than general rules. When ] reflect upon the ſub- 
ſtantial charities, and benevolence of the people of England, 
on all great occaſions, I triumph in being, myſelf, an Eng- 
liſhman, but I ſhall ceaſe to regret, my friend, that in the 
{ſpontaneous courteſies, the little impromptu's of civility, that 
grow out of the wants and wiſhes of the moment, and are 
to be gratified by diſpenſing with all formal reſerves, tedi- 
. ous introductions, and ſuſpicious balancings, the Welch, 
the Scotch, the Iriſh, the French, and ** other * are 
their ſuperiors. 6 


5 Whence 


* Mr. 8 member for Merionethſhire, who, kince this letter was 
written, is dead. 
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Whence can this take its riſe? Is it pride, diſtruſt, an 
apprehenſion of being deluded? Is it an inſular kind of re- 
ſervation? A ſhutting up of the heart till it is woo'd and 
won? Or is it a mixture of all theſe ? Whatever be the 
cauſe, the effect is to be deplored: for much pleaſure is 
loſt to him who has too much etiquette, fear, or dignity, 
to ſtoop to immediate occurrences: the opportunity of doing 
a kindneſs is loſt in a moment, and if our doors are to he 
opened only to receive a friend, and a ſtranger muſt bring 
credentials of his being entitled to the en paſſant benevo- 
lence, by being known to ſome of our friends or neigh- 
bours, though unknown to ourſelves, a thouſand urbani- 
ties, which might have been ſhewn muſt be omitted. A 
temper betwixt the extremes of French officiouſneſs, and 
Engliſh phlegm, would form a good middle character. 
From many obſervations, during my late intercourſe 
amongſt all ranks in this country, I am diſpoſed to think 
that Welch courteſy is the happy medium, fo far as goes 
to the reception of, and good offices ſhewn to ſtrangers. 
The fire of the French, at firſt ſight, is too hot to laſt; 
the froſt. of the Engliſh takes too much time in thawing, 
and, though their bounty is but the more ſolid and effectual, 
when the ice of their conſtitutional—perhaps only atmoſ- 
pherical—reſerve is diſſolved, like certain fruits of the earth, 
after the ſnow that long covered them is melted, the occa- 
ſion is paſt away, and the object that ſtood in need of our 
temporary exertions, may have. gone even beyond the 
reach of our beſt ſervices, while the fires of benevolence 
are kindling. Not but I know many happy. exceptions ; 
amongſt which I ſhould not ſcruple, were I called upon, by 
way of challenge, to produce a native of the gloomy iſland, 
as foreigners ſometimes call it, who to peculiar tenderneſs 
of the affections, for particular and private friends, unites 

a large,- and indeed univerſal philanthropy,. the effe& of 

which extends courteſy, gentleneſs, and generous actions 

* people of all nations, diſpenſing kind words and good 
, deeds, 
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deeds, wherever they are implored, 1 thould name ydurſelf— 
and not without exultation, that I have the honour to be 


your friend. Adieu. 


P. 8. I ſhall leave the northern and return to the 
ſouthern part of Wales. to-morrow, with intent to take a 


little ſea-dathing; before I entirely quit the country. I will 
give you the reſt of my G from the court of Nep- 


tune. 


LETTER VI. 
ro THE SAME. 


Bartmouth, Worth Wales, 
I HAVE, 49 the date will ſhew you, altered my 


route; to which I have been induced by à with to pay try 
- parting tribute to the place from which I now addreſs you. 
The road from Mahuntleth to Dolgelthy, I truſt, my laſt has 
made you aquainted with: that from Dolgelthy to Bar- 
mouth, a ſpace only of ten miles, can, like the other, be 


dune full juſtice to only by your own eyes, for its beauties 
are ſo manifold and extraordinary, that they literally ( beg- 


gar deſeription.”* Suppoſe yourſelf mounted on your horſe, 


or ſeated in your carriage on 4 Clear genial day, as able 
from health, as diſpoſed from taſte and temper, to enjoy 


the beauties that offer themſelves to your view. Under 
theſe happy eircumſtanees theſe ten miles would be the 
Morteſt, and the moſt pleaſant you have paſt in your whole lift. 


New paſtures of the moſt exuberant ſertility, new woods 
riſing in the majeſty ef foliage; the road itfelf curving in 


numberleſs uncxpeRted directions, at one moment ſhut into 


a verdant receſs, fo contrafted that there ſeems neither 


* 1 out of it; at anocher the azure 


expanſe 
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expariſe of the main ocean filling your eye—on one ſide of 
you, rocks glittering in all the calours of that beauty, 
which conſtitutes the ſublime, and of an height that di- 
miniſhes the wild herds that browſe, or look down upon 
you from the ſummits, where the largeſt animal appears 
inſignificantly minute—on the other hand plains, villas, cot- 
tages, venerable halls, or copſes, with whatever tends to 
form that milder grace, that belongs to the beautiful Such 
are ſome of the objects you will meet with in your ex- 
od to Barmouth; on your arrival at which place, fo 
far from your proſpects terminating with your journey, they 
open upon you freſh attractions, which are as ſingular as un- 
expected. 

This little ſeaport, conſiſts of one regular ſtreet only, 


one {ide of which is built upon the ſolid, rocky mountain, 
that is of fo ſtupendous an height, that the firſt view of it, 


upen the traveller's entrance into the village, or taken from 


the ſea-ſide, makes him not only tremble for himſelf, but 


for the aerial inhabitants; out of that mountain rock are 
their habitations formed, and though the conſiſtence is rather 
weak than ſtrong, as, after much drought or rain, it will crum- 
ble under your feet as you tread on it, the houſes are in 
excellent repair, and ſeem, like thoſe that reſide in them, 
to fet winds and waves at defiance, The villagers are, pro- 
bably, more hardy than their native mountains—much 
more fo, I ſhould judge, than their crumbling rocks, if 
their weather beaten complexions, and hard hands, which, 
in my familiar, characer-exploring way, I have ſometimes 


ſhaken——may be conſidered as ſamples. You ſeem to be 
carefling a man of iron, and that iron appears to be covered 


with a leather, that has undergone the proceſs, and taken 
the tan, of the material, with which our Engliſh waggon 
whips are commonly made. The chief food of the pea- 
fantry is fiſh, which is had in the greateſt abundance ;: and 
it may be reckoned amongſt the pleaſant objects of the 
oy to ſee * in their little fiſhing boats, on a 

fine 
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fine morning, when the ſea . is calm. If you look at them 
from the rocky fide of the village, the boats ſeem like buoys, 
and the people that guide them are ſcarcely perceptible. 
The village itſelf, viewed on the contrary, from the ocean, 
is the moſt pictureſque you can imagine. On account of 
the excellence of the beach, it is an admirable watering 
place, and a good bath may be had almoſt every day. In 
tempeſtuous weather, the aſſemblage of objects, are, taken 
together, the moſt ſublime of any in the principality. The 
dark ſhading and ſtupendous height of theſe rocks, which 
overhang the ocean, the mountain billows, that, aſcending 
midway, daſh againſt them, as if diſappointed in their 
ambition to reach the ſummit.— The veſſels that ſeem 
cC.rouding into the harbour, and almoſt taking ſhelter in 
the houſes upon the beach. The buildings on the rocks, 
meanwhile, ſeeming to demand no protection, but to mock. 
the ſtorm—the innumerable quantity of ſea-birds that en- 
Joy it—all theſe go towards the ſcenery—and if thunder and 
lightning are added to it, which are very frequent aecompa- 
niments, the reverberation of the found amongſt the rocks, 
the terrific charms of the flaſhes on the objects, both on 
ſea and ſhore, with the intermingled roar of the waves, 
finiſh the climax, if I may fo call it, of the true ſublime, 
You may, perhaps, aſk, if this ſcenery is not in every 
mountainous country, near the fea, pretty much the ſame ? 
I anſwer, certainly in a degree: but it is the ſuperlative de- 
gree of awful grandeur, you find in this place, and all I have 
hitherto ſeen of the magnificence of nature, in the time of 
her trouble, has been comparatively feeble, to her- exhibi- 
tions in and about Barmouth. | 
But it is time, that I bring both you and myſelf, fafe. down 
from theſe Alps of Cambria, where you may, perhaps, 
think I have ſtaid, with you, too long, particularly when 
the black mountains were wrapt in ſtorm, and the nature 
of the ſurrounding objects made me in danger of becom- 


ing poetical, which, is a rock worſe ta the ſober minded 
88 
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reader, than any I have mentioned; yet on which, too 
many travellers ſplit. Nevertheleſs, I have only cropp'd 
a fer of the flowers, which . others failed to gather. In 
traverſing a ſpacious garden, even with avowed intent. of 


forming a bouquet, it is impoſſible, amidſt a profuſion: of 


ſweets, beſtowed in © the prodigality of nature,” not to 
leave or overlook many flowerets, and particular ſpots of 
exquiſite beauty and fragrance. To pluck and to examine 
theſe, and occaſionally to borrow from others, what may be 
honourable to them in the repetition, as authors, and agree- 
able to you, as a reader, is * c head and front” of * office 
as a Gleaner. 

From the labours of the late Mr. Groſſe, you, and every 
reader of taſte, are ſo well acquainted with the abbeys, 
caſtles, and other reliques of that time, and of the time of 
more deſtructive men, in the ſhapes of Kings, Protectors, 
&c. who, like death, « put all things under their feet,” that 


I ſhall not attempt to re- conduct you to thefe remains of 


power, prieſt- craft and ſuperſtition: Indeed, were I inclin- 
ed to ſearch diligently, it is doubtful, whether I ſhould be 
able to pick up a ſingle ruin; that accurate antiquarian hav- 


ing leſt nothing for my gleaning. Neither ſhall I fay any 


thing of Snowden, — nor aſk you to accompany me to the 
country, where 


Huge Plinlimmon rears his cloud topp d head. i 


both of which have been introduced to you in the beſt man- 
ner, by Maſon and Gray, the latter of whom poſſeſſed a 
genius loftier, and more N than the mountains he de- 
ſeribed. | | 

A few objects, however, nearer the ground, remain for 


me; and if you will condeſcend to accept ſuch humble 
offerings, after the giddy heights, and fearful precipices, 


from which I have juſt let you down, they are at your ſer- 
vice. A quiet walk in the valley, after clambering hills, and 
buffeting with ſtorms, may relieve you, 

| | | Suppoſe, 
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8 Suppoſe, therefore, by way of ſhewing you a ſpecimen 

of the hardy manner in which the poor natural inhabitants 
of theſe craggy abodes live, you ſtep with me into a hut 
belonging to one of the Barmouth peaſants. In point of 
fituation it might vie with any hermitage, cot, or palace, 
chat prieft, peafant, or prince ever fixed on for reſi- 
dence. A noble beach of the fineft ſand ſpreads itſelf at 
the bottom; the ocean yet nobler extends in front, with all 
the ſcenery that moves on the face of the waters : the 
cliffs of Cardiganſhire bounds the proſpect to the right, 
to the left are ſeen theſe of Caernarvonſhire. Cloſe at its 
foot a rill, which is for ever heard but never ſeen, the ſhrub 
wood and weeds of a little half-cultivated piece of garden 
ground bidding defiance to the moſt narrow inſpection; 
and aloſe at its back is part of that immenſe and conti- 
nueus rock an which one half of the village is erected : but as 
thaſe are on the ſummit, this is at the bottom. The ſides, 
and far the greater part of this hovel (for it is little better) 
are ſo thick with ivy, that, ata ſmall diſtance, nothing but that 
romantic evergreen is to be diſcoyered. A novel writer, 
or a lever, or a miſanthrope, could imagine nothing half 
fo cangenial to their penſive diſpoſitions: it belongs to nei- 
ther of theſe perſonages. Enter it, and ſurvey the inha- 
bitants. Perhaps there never was contained, in fp ſmall a 
ſpace, ſuch a variety of occupations going on at the ſame 
time: nor, probably, ſuch a number of living beings 
crouded into one cottage, conſiſting net anly of one 
floor, but one very contracted roam. That room was built 
barn faſhion; had mare light fram the large gaps in the 
roof, which was of thatch, than from the window. Its walls 
are of avowed mud, for not ſo much as a common white 
waſh, ever attempted to conceal their real compoſition. 
The family canſiſted of fourteen. perſons, of which, three 
were too young to relieve their poyerty, though juſt old 
enough to ſmile at, and diſregard it. the reſt were, as I 
ſaid, buſily employed. The father of the family was mak- 
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| ing nets, the mother of it wes ſhaving one of the innkeap- 


ers of the place—of her more anon the eldeſt fon was 
waving ribbons—the eldeſt daughter weaving eloth - the ſe- 
cond fon was mending a petticoat, that for variety of patch- 
work, might triumph over Otway's Hag—the ſecond 
daughter was attempting to repair, what I gueſs, might have 
been intended for her father's breeches, in. his younger days, 
and was now to be converted into 2 pair for his heir appa- 
rent - the third daughter (he had but three fans) was comb- 
ing the head of the fourth, who was, with no-lefs induſtry, 
knitting a pair of ſtockings the ſixth girl was making 
bread—the ſeventh was making broth, that is, a eolleRion 
of potatoes, carrats, and other vegetables--and the eighth, 
and laſt, was racking the cradle of the youngeſt child with 
her foot, and dandling another in her arms—while the fifth 


vas making firſt experiments at the ſpinning wheel. 


The tatters, which were thrown over theſe poor arti- 
zans, were even more bare and ragged than the furniture, 
which conſiſted of only three miſerable beds, of which one 
only had curtains, and thoſe of yellow ſtuff, in ſo ruinous 
a fate, that (as the Copper Captain fays of the rats) che 
moths, and other vermin, & had inſtinctively quitted it.. 
There was a fourth bed of a little dirty looking ftraw, in 
corner of the room, with a covering of old facks. Never 
did I foe fo much indigence, and ſo much induftry united; 
for though the latter was unremitted, the low price of la- 
bour, and the number to be ſupplied from it, and the ten- 
der years of moſt of the labourers, made the ſource inade- 


quate to the demand upon it; but neither the induftry, nor 


the indigence, had baniſhed the virtues, or the felicities : 


They were, indeed, within this lowly reſidence, in a more 
flouriſhing ſtate, than is generally to be found in prouder 


dwellings. All the varieties, which characteriſe happineſs, 


in different minds, and ages, were prefented before me. 


The father, while he conſtructed his net, taught the alpha- 


bet tp one of his ſmaller children, who was armed with an 


horn; 
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hornbook. The matron ſtrongly recommended the laſt 
piece of cloth of her eldeſt girl's making, to the innkeeper, 
whoſe chin ſhe was reaping ; thus contriving to carry on 
two bargains at the ſame time;' and it is not eaſy to deſcribe 
to you, the ſatisfaction with which the good man of the 
houſe kiſſed the dirty face of the child, on her getting 
through her letters without miſcalling, or forgetting, more 
than ſixteen out of the twenty-four; or how the good 
woman chuckled when her encomia of the linen, conquer- 
ed the reluctance of mine hoſt, who not only promiſed to 
become a purchaſer of the cloth, then under hand, but to 
ſpeak favourably of her daughter's handy-works, to the 
gentry at his houſe. The joke, however, which was, 
meanwhile, carrying on between the ſecond ſon and daugh- 
ter about the inverſion of their uſual occupations, which 
was a thing agreed on, out of pure ſport, ſupplied -2 mirth, 
yet more ardent. The convention was, © Siſter, if you will 
repair my breeches, I will mend your petticoat.— One good 
turn deſerves another.” Accordingly, both went to work, 
during which, a thouſand ruſtic repartees, and ſallies of un- 
cultivated wit, which made up in harmleſſneſs, what they 
wanted in brilliancy, paſſed in rebound; but the jet of the 
joke, lay in a ſtruggle, that happened between them, in the 
progreſs of their buſineſs; the brother declaring, his ſiſter 
was a bungler; whereupon, there aroſe a pleaſant conten- 
tion, which was of ſerious conſequence to the breeches'; 
for they were torn in twain, and, furthermore, ſo rent as be 
unfit for either father or ſon: this, though no trifling loſs to 
a family under ſuch circumſtances, made the jeſt fo much 
the better, that the father forgave the misfortune, for the 
ſake of the pleaſant manner, with which it was brought 
about, aſſuring me, that there was more wit in that girl, 
who had torn the breeches, and more ſlyneſs in the young 
dog, that was laughing at it, than I could believe. The 
mother ſhook. her head, ſaying, they were always at ſome 
miſchief, and would be the ruin of the family ; but patted 
the 
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the girl on the cheek, and clapped the boy on the back, 
while ſhe paſſed the cenſure on them. Thus does the ten- 
derneſs of nature adminiſter equivalents, for the poverty of 
her meaneſt offspring. The reſt of the family were no leſs 
| ſucceſsful, in mixing amuſement with buſineſs: The little 
ſtocking-knitter, was telling to the bread-maker, a ſtory 
of the lights being ſen, and the groans heard, when there 
was no perſon to carry the one, or to make the other, —A 
ſuperſtition, by the bye, that is intereſting to children of a 
larger growth, than thoſe who were then liſtening to it; 
of which in its place. The little cradle-rocker, was ſing- 


ing a lullaby to the ſuckling, which was hugging a half 


ſtarved kitten in its arms. Find me a family, at once ſo 


happy and numerous, my friend. When the innkeeper 


was gone, I fat down in the ſhaving chair, and from that 


day, have never ceaſed to wiſh, there was at leaft, one fe- 
male barber in every town I paſſed through. This, how- 


ever, with another at Mahuntleth, were the only ones, I ever 
met with, in my, life, and both of them beat the men at a 
beard, all to nothing, | 
I truſt, that you, who, I know, are delighted with ha 
ſight of © happy human faces,” wherever they can be ſeen, 
will not be diſpleaſed at my having taken you into this hum- 
ble abode. It may ſerve to ſhew you, as a ſpecimen, the 
chearful and inceſſant labours of the induſtrious. poor; for, 
there are very many of this deſcription in Wales; and 
they are the more meritorious, as, though there is infinite 
poverty. there is ſcarcely any appearance of it, in the whole 
principality; it being a general, almoſt an univerſal, princi- 
ple of the rich, to take care of the poor—a principle, 
| which like every other good, is often abuſed. For the 
number of common beggars, throughout every part of 
Wales, is aſtoniſhing : they come in tattered tribes to your 
doors, from which they never go away, if they have no 
worſe faults than idleneſs and indigence, without being re- 
lieved. It would even be thought impious to refuſe them. 
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' Profiting thereby, there we whole families, who bn 


ſolely on the charity of their better ſupplied neighbours. 
The begging brotherhood of Saint Francis, are not more 
vagrant, nor more ſucceſsful in their mendieatory pilgrim- 
ages: and it is not uncommon for the parents, who hap- 
pen to have ſome compunction, on the ſcofe of aſking alms, 
while they are able to procure the means of life by their la- 
bour, to ſend out their children to ſhift as they can, while 
they themſelves are at work: preferring this caſual, and 
diſgraceful, mode of ſubſiſtence for their children, to the 
honeſt induſtry, by which they procure their own main- 
tenance. There is, however, as you may ſuppoſe, a ma- 
terial difference, even in the poverty of the induſtrious, and 
that of the idle z the former, as in the example of the barber 
of Barmouth, covering the ſhoulders of his family, with rem- 


nunts, which, although 


« Coarlely patch'd with Mrs. colour'd rags, 
« Green, red, blue, white, yellow.“ 


certainly ſpeak & variety of induſtry; while the latter, 


though they are neither aſhamed to beg, nor fteal, and of 
courſe get their cloaths, with much leſs trouble, ſuffer 
them to get into tatters, merely becauſe they are too lazy to 
mend them, befote they are irreparable. My friend, the 
barber, indeed, valued himſelf on his true Britiſh blood, 
very ſeriouſly aſſerting, that notwithſtanding his preſent con- 


dition, he was the firſt of his family, that had ever gained 


his bread, by the ſweat of the brow, and that his father 
ſacrificed the eſtate, which ought to have deſcended to his 
poſterity, to an act of generoſity to the unfortunate Prince, 
meaning the Pretender, who, he added, pointing to an al- 
moſt worn out print of him, that hung on the wall, was 


more obliged to his father, and better deſerved it, than he 


dared tell me. Not, continued he, but I ama true friend, 
and loyal ſubject, to his Majeſty, King George; but that 


poor Prince - again pointing to the print - was a diſappoint- 
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ed out-caſt man,- wandering up and down this country, and 
I am proud that my father opened his door to him, though 
he let out, at the ſame time, what pluckt up the hopes of 


his family by the roots. Hereby, hangs a ſorrowful tale, 


maſter, ſaid he, ſighing, but it is of no uſe to trouble you 


with it: and as for me, it is but doing ſomething, inſtead 


of nothing, for my living, which is all the difference you 


| know, Sir, betwixt a poor man and a gentleman ; ſo work 


away, my lads and laſſes, work K away old Dame Partlet—for, 
as the ſong fays,— 


The world is a well-furniſh'd table 
Where gueſts ace promiſcyouſly ſet.” — 


ſung the mother of the family, continuing the tune, 


We all fare as well as we are able,” 
3 the the eldeſt We who had really a fine 
voice, 

« And ſcramble for II we can get.” 


chorus, boys and girls, chorus.—Here the reſt of the la- 


bourers took up the burthen, and the © long loud laugh.” 
ſucceeded, which not only & ſpoke the vacant,” but the happy 


foul, I joined in it, with all my heart, and reſolved to re- 
commend as many cuſtomers, as I could, to the indepen- 


dent cottagers. And, I hereby beg they may be had in re- 
membrance, whenever either you, or your friends emigrate 
to this part of the world, and ſhould want either nets; fhav- 
ing, in the eaſieſt manner; home-ſpun ribbons; home-knit 
ſtockings ; petticoats repaired, or breeches deftroyed. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER: vn. 


TO THE SAME, 0 

| : South Wales. 
| I HAVE now reſumed my ſouthern route, and 
write to you from Abereſtwith, in my way to which I met 
with another little cottage enterpriſe that is ſo deſcriptive 
of that happineſs, in the moſt lowly ſtations of life, of which 
people in the affluent or even the middle ranks of this va- 
riegated world have no manner of idea, that I cannot but 
imagine a relation of it will be welcome to you, whom 1 
know to delight in viewing all ſides of the human picture, 
particularly ſuch as repreſent any part of the happineſs of 

human beings. 

You are yet to learn that T performed, and am fill per- 
forming, this Cambrian expedition upon the back of my 
old faithful ſteed, now in the twenty-fourth year of his age: 
a ereature the beſt calculated of all others for the purpoſes of 
a deliberate and reſidentiary traveller, having every diſpoſi- 
tion in the world to allow his maſter time for obſervation 
and reflection. His character is very truly given in the 
words of the good old axiom—“ ſlow and ſure.” His own 
hiſtory is ſufficiently intereſting and eventful to find a place 
in a heart like your's; and, in abridgement, I will here 
give it you. The whole life of this poor ſlave, till within 
the two laſt years, has been a continued trial of ſtrength, 
labour, and patience. He was broken to the bit by a 
Yorkſhire jockey, to be rode, the moment he was fit for 
ſervice, by an Oxonian ſcholar, who, whatever might have 
been his learning in the abſtruſer ſciences, was little conver- 
ſant in the rudiments of humanity, though they are level 
with the loweſt underſtanding, and founded on the tender 
code of that great Lawgiver, who has told us “ a juſt man is 

« merciful 
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«= mereiful to his beaſt.” During the very firſt vacation, 
this ſprightly youth ſo completely outrode the ſtrength of 
his ſteed, that he ſold him on the ſame day that he regained 
his college, at the recommencement of the term, for two 
guineas, to one of thoſe perſons who keep livery ſtables, and 
at the fame time have horſes to let. It was not eaſily 
poſſible for a poor wretch, ſo badly ſituated before, to change 
ſo much for the worſe : and of all the fates that attend a 
hackney horſe, that which belongs to the drudge of à public 
univerſity is the moſt ſevere: it is even harder than that of 
the ſervitors of the college. He remained in this ſervitude, 
however, ſixteen years, during which he was a thouſand 
times not only prieſt-ridden, but pariſh- ridden, and yet was 
rarely known to ſtumble, and never to fall. Is it not queſ- 
tionable whether half the pariſhioners, or even the prieſts 
(with reverence be it ſpoken) could fay as much for their 
tun travels in the rugged journey of life? His maſter, rather 
from policy than compaſſion, thought it moſt for his future 
intereſt to allow his four-footed ſervant a ſhort reſpite, and he 
was accordingly favoured with a month's run in what is 
called a falt marſh ; but, before his furlow was expired, he 
, was borrowed by ſome ſmugglers, who then infeſted the 


cCoaſt, and who made him the receiver of contraband com- 


modities, as well as aider and abetter in practices, which, 
like many other underhand actions, are beſt carried on in 
the night time. I fay borrowed, becauſe after a winter's hard 
work in the company of theſe land-pirates, the horſe was 
thrown up by his temporary employers in the very marſh 
out of which he had been preſſed into their ſervice, and 
a leathern label, on which was marked this facetious intel- 
| ligence, faſtened to his fet-lock—Owner, I have been ſmug- 
gled. By theſe means he unexpectedly came again into his 
quondam maſter's poſſeſſion, out of which, however, he 
departed, the ſummer after in the ſociety of an old fellow 
- commoner, who, after many years cloſe confinement in the 
cloiſters, was diſpoſed to relinquiſh them in favour of a piece 

| | N 
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of church prefertvient in Norfolk, which happened ts be in 
the gift of a lady about his own ſtanding in life, and who in 
the days of her youth avowed ſo ſtrong a partiality for this 
gentleman, that her father, difapproving her alliance with a 
perfon who had only the hopes of a curacy before his eyes, 
thought fit to clog her inhetitanice, over which he had eom- 
plete authority, with a formidable condition of forfeiting the 
whole eſtates, ſhould ſhe marry a ſon of the church; ſhut- 
ting out, hereby, the whole body of divinity to exclude the 
aforeſaid individual member. Faithful, however, to the 
merits of the man who had won her heart, ſhe was glad to 
find that the parental tyranny which had tied her hand, had 
left free her fortune; ſhe, therefore, took the firſt opportu- 
nity to preſent the object of her early choice with the only 
piece of ſervice in her power—a preſentation to the Jiving 
of which ſhe was become the patroneſs, thinking this a bet- 
ter evidence of her ftill exiſting pattiality, than if ſhe had 
ſet fortune at defiance, and facrificed not only her own ad- 
vantages but her tover's, to gratifying a paſſion which would 
have impoverifhed both. An 'exainple of tenderneſs, this, 
well worthy the imitation of more romantic minds. Tt was 
to be inducted to this living our learned clerk now Journeyed 
on the ancient ſteed whoſe memoirs IJ am now writing; and 
as he did not intend to reviſit the banks of Iſis, and had often 
been ſecurely carried to a neighbouring chapel, where he 
officiated, on the back of this identical horſe, he purchaſed 
him to the intent that he ſhould get into a good living alſo, 
Hut the turbulent part of this poor brute's adventures was not 
yet performed. His patron died without himſelf deriving 
what might have been expected from his benefice; and ſoon 
after the deceaſe of the maſter, the ſervant fell into the 
hands of a man in the fame pariſh, who, to a variety of 
other endeavours to ſubſiſt a large and needy family, added 
that of letting out occaſionally a horſe. Our hero, ſtill un- 
broken in either knees or conſtitution, was deemed fit for 
his purpoſe, and being thought of little value, was obtained 


at 
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at an eaſy price. His new maſter removed ſoon after to Loweſ- 
toft, which you know is a conſiderable ſea-bathing town, in 
the county of Suffolk, where the toils impoſed by his Ox- 
ford tyrant were more than accumulated; for, beſides drag- 
ging a cart all the morning with loads of bread (a baker being 
amongſt the buſineſſes of his maſter,) he was, on account 
of his gentle diſpoſition, the horſe fixed upon to take a couple 
of gouty invalids in the bathing machine, after the more 
vigorous rivers and dippers had finiſhed their ablutions. In 
the afternoon he was harneſſed to the London poſt-coach, 


which daily paſt from Loweſtoft to Yarmouth. "The next 


morning by day-break he came with the return of the ſaid 
coach, and was then ready for the diurnal rotation at home, 
unleſs a more profitable offer happened to take him another 


way. Four years of his life were paſſed in this miſerable round 


of labours, and it was at this period of his hiſtory he and I be» 
came acquainted, I was then on a viſit to one of the + beſt 
{ſcholars and men in the world; and being in want of alittle 
horſe exerciſe, my friend mentioned to me this poor but 
honeſt ſlave, recaunting to me, at the {ſame time, what I 
have now dilated of his ſtory : adding, that he did not exact- 
ly know in what condition he might be, at that time, but 
that he could anſwer for what was left of him to be good; 
which is much more than can fairly be ſaid of a third of 
thoſe who are Rp in che * of the 
world. 

My affections were engaged, and I was „ to 
make a preſent to them of this horſe, for a ſight of which 
I immediately ſent my ſervant; but when he was led to the 
door of my friend's houſe, and though my reſolution to mark 


him for my own grew firmer as I gazed upon his pity-mov- 


ing carcaſs, I totally gave up all ideas of his utility. The 
owner himſelf, confeſſed he was almoſt done up, at which 
thought a long ſigh enſued, and a gonfeſſion that he had been 


+ The venensble trandator of Sophocles, Eſchylus, and Euripides. 
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the chief ſupport of the family, obſerving, while he patted 
his neck, that the poor fellow might be ſaid not only to car- 
ry his children's bread to be ſold, but to make it. But it's 
all over with you now, my old boy continued the baker 
you may get me through the autumn, mayhap, and then— 
What then, ſaid 1? He muſt hobble away to the kennel 
To the kennel? Even ſo, maſter—-What muſt be, muſt be: 

I can't afford to let him die by inches; and if I could, I don't 
ſee the humanity of that : better give him to the dogs while 
they can make a meal of him, and pay me a ſmall matter 
for their entertainment.— He will, however, carry your ho- 
nour this month to come creditably. 

Predetermined as I ſaid to ſpare the remains of this poor 
wretch, I bought him on the ſpot, convinced that it would 
be difficult to find any other perſon who would receive 
him on any terms. His appearance was ſuch as would 
have juſtified Roſinante in refuſing his acquaintance 
on the etiquette of comparative poverty. The aſſocia- 
tion would have diſgraced that celebrated ſpectre; nor did 
Quixote himſelf exhibit ſo woeful a countenance. If ever, 
therefore, I could boaſt of an action purely diſintereſted, 
and which had unalloyed compaſſion for its baſis, it was the 
giving five times more than he was worth, that is to ſay, 
five guineas, for this old horſe; intending only, at the time, 
that he ſhould paſs the reſidue of his days in peaceful indo- 
lence, broke in upon by the infirmities of life, and die-a na- 
tural death. To this end I obtained him the run of a friend's 
park, where I conſidered him as a reſpectable veteran retired 
on a penſion. In this verdant hoſpital he remained, unſought, 
unſeen, a whole year; at the end of which, being invited to 
paſs the Chriſtmas with the noble and generous owners of 
the park aforeſaid, I paid a viſit alſo to my penſioner, who 
had grown ſo much beyond himſelf on their unmeaſured 
bounty, that he ſeemed to be renovated, Do not wonder 
that I ſcarce knew him in his improvements, for he appeared 
not to know himſelf. The poor fellow's very character was 
inverted ; the alteration reached from head to heel : he neigh- 
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ed, ſnorted, kicked, and f olicked, about the paſture, on my 


firſt attempt to ſtop him, with the airs of a filly-foal. I re- 


minded him that he ought to deport more humbly, conſidering 
the melancholy ſituation, from which he was but recently de- 


livered; yet ſo far from paying any attention, he turned from 
my morality with another ſnort of diſdain, toſſed up his ſaucy 
head, and threw up his heels, wholly forgetting, like other 


ingrates, his former condition. - Like them too he appeared 
to conſider the world now made for him ; and, therefore, be- 
twixt jeſt and earneſt, I was reſolved once more to ſhew him 
he was made for the world. 


The very next day I cauſed him to be taken from his 
green receſs, and performed the tour of the environs on his 


back. More airily, more pleaſantly, I could not have been 
carried, nor, towards the end of the ride, more ſoberly, 


The fpirit which he ſhewed in the paſtures was but as the 


levities of a hearty and happy old age in the plenitude of 
uncurbed leiſure; like the gaiety of a veteran, who, finding 
himſelf in health, might take it into his head to finiſh in a 
country dance; but theſe are ſallies for a moment. Ah! my 
friend, how many poor ſtarving wretches, worn down by 
their cruel taſk-maſters. goaded like this horſe by the 
« whips and ſpurs of the time, and driven out of one hard 
ſervice to another, might, like him, be reſcued, in the ex- 
tremity, at ſmall expence, and by the hand of bounty be 


protected from farther rigours ! even till they were renewed 


for a ſerviceable, inſtead of a diſeaſed, old age] How many 
Half-famiſhed, hard-ridden creatures of the human race, I 
fay, might, in like manner, be repleniſhed. Reject not this 
long ſtory—this epiſode—this heroi-comi-epic if you pleaſe 


but I cannot allow you to call it a digreſſion. You will 


admit it to be in point when you are given to underſtand, 
that on this very horſe, thus reſtered by a little indulgence, 
I have meaſured a thouſand miles, and find my aſſociate in 
ſufficient heart to meaſure a thouſand more. On the four- 
> and-twentieth year of his age we {allied forth; and if the 


maſter 
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maſter had in courſe of his travels made as fey trips, as few 
falſe ſteps, as the fervant, he might be a —_— the ſaſeſt 
goer on t heroad of life. 
Should this correſpondence reach the — erities, 
think you that I ſhould « ſcape calumny for taking up fo 
much of their time about an old horſe? And why ſhould I 
not pay an old, faithful, companion, to whom I owe much 
health, much happineſs, this grateful effuſion. If the Ro- 
ſinante of Cervantes had more wit, the cat of Montaigne 
more wiſdom, and the aſs of Yorick more fentiment, none 
of them could be better qualified, as I before told you, for 
a deliberate traveller. He.was in ſhort; nay, he is, being 
at this very nnute at feed before me the horſe in the world 
for a Gleaner. A month's cloſe connection and converſe, 
with each other, before I ſet out on this tour, in little expe- 
rimental excurſions, gave him ſuch an infight into my ha- 
bits, that we perfectly underftood one another by the time 
we ſet out on our northern expedition, He follows me when 
I wiſh to be a foot, waits for me, at a gate or hedge, (with- 
out tying) when imagine there is any thing Glean-worthy, 
out of the main road; and when, as is my cuſtom, I fit 
down to make minutes of iny obſervations, or luxuriate on 
the ſcenery around me, although he has never diſcovered any 
remarkable reliſh for theſe fort of banquets, he contents him- 
felf with picking a dinner from the graſs on the road fide, 
or, if this agriment is wanting, he takes a comfortable nap 
as he ſtands, and leaves me to my refleQions : after which, 
though often rouſed ſuddenly, he wakes in the ſweeteſt tem- 
per in the world, and is perhaps the only campanion a tra- 
veller of my diſpoſition could go a long journey with, and 
not be extremely complained of ; I have ſometimes ſet out at 
early dawn with the intention of travelling, even in my ſaun- 
tering way, at leaſt twenty miles, but the beauty of the day, 
che abundance of the objects, and a frame of mind to en- 
joy them, has with difficulty permitted ane to reach the firſt 
village, town, or cottage—for I ſtop any where, and am at 
5 | | home 
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home every where. Where is the man or woman who 
would find this fupportable ? Where is even the beaſt who 
would not think it a little troubleſome? I never, boweyer, 


faw my poor old fellow even Jook as if he had leis patience 


or philoſophy than myſelf. And ſhall not fuch a horſe, for 
once in my life, be made the chief ſubject of a letter? How 
many worſe topics have filled folios? Forgive me, my 
friend. I would not build a palace for him were I as rich 
as Caligula, but I would, under your auſpices, dedicate to 
him this part of my preſent epiſtle, aſſuring you, if in my 
_ correſpondence, you find any ſpirit, novelty, ſport, or in- 
formation, as you flatter me you do, the meek pliability of 
this aged thing had his ſhare in producing it. As to the 


crities, ſhould I come under their laſh for the treſpaſs, I ſhall 


only beg them, as they value their own hobby-herſes, and 
love to praiſe them, to boaſt how well they carry, and how 
much ſafer and better they go through this dirty world than 
their neighbours, to bear, this once, with the hiſtory of 
mine. But I promiſed you another cottage adventure, which 
this hiſtory has thus long poſtponed. You ſhall have it 
NOW. . 7 

In effect, it was a reflection on the groteſque ſituation, 
to which both man and horſe were reduced, that brought 
upon you this curious morſel of equeſtrian biography. I 
ſet off from a lone houſe, on a ſandy heath, very properly 
called the barren mand, about a mite on the Abereftdwith 
fide of Aberavon, where I had paſſed a ftormy night, ren- 
dered yet more troublous by there being every hour brought 
to the Ferry-Houſe, the dead bodies of fiſhermen, who had 
periſhed in a tempeſt, which a few nights before had wrecked 
a number of veſſels on the coaſt of Wales. It was the 
ſeaſon of the herring fiſhery, in progreſs of which there are 
matty wriifortunes of this ſort, and of other kinds; for a 
| bad ſeaſon, or Which is rantamoujit, bad luck, will ruin a 
whole family,-ſometimes a whole Village, the ſole depen- 


gence of which are the herrings, the ſtaple commodity of 


the 
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the inhabitants. At the time of my quitting the barren 
iſland the clouds made the faireſt promiſes; and a beautiful 
rainbow ſtretched its arch acroſs the heavens to confirm them, 
but I had not gone a league, before all theſe fair promiſes 
were broken, and I was drenched to the ſkin, notwithſtand- 
ing my horſe did the beſt in his power, oy both Fog to 
prevent it. 

We took ſhelter at a moſt. miſerable looking hut) at the | 
ſide of the heath, and accepted the protection it offered, with © 
as entire good will, as if it had been an eaſtern palace. My 
horſe was obliged to crawl into a kind of out-houſe, where 
a ſwine driver and his pigs had the inſtant before taken re- 
fuge, and, while I was reconciling my ſteed to this ſociety, 
a Jew pedlar and his pack, and another traveller with his 
dog, crouded in. Neceſſity, as Shakſpeare ſays, brings 
one acquainted with ſtrange company: not that theſe are the 
- words of that immortal Bard, and of courſe my memory has 
injured even the ſentiment: but yau,-who have oP his 
works by heart, can do him juſtice. 


A being, ſcarcely human in appearance, invited me to en- 
ter the hut. I entered. Its inhabitants—How ſhall I de- 


. ſcribe them? Fancy ſomething, which aſſembles the ex- 
- tremes of filth, penury, health and felicity—perſonify theſe 
. amongſt men, women, and children—give to each of them 

forms and features, which confer a ſort of e and beauty, 
on the houſchold of the barber of — 2 compariſon. 
Put all this filth, penury, health, and felicity into motion; 
and having formed your groupe, imagine > you ſee it un- 
ſhod, unſtockinged, uncapped, and nearly unpetticoated 
and unbreeched. Young and old were buſted in counting 
the fineſt and freſheſt herrings I ever faw, that inſtant 
brought in from the fiſhing-boat. The father of the family, 
to whom the boat belonged, declared he had never had fo 
proſperous a voyage; and though he was almoſt blown 
away, he would hazard twice as much danger for ſuch 


another drag: look what a ſize = are of and how they 
| | ſhine, 
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n | ſhine, my boys and girls i faith, they ſeem'd plaguily afraid 
1] | of the hurricane, and came in ſhoals to the nets as if they 
1, took ſhelter in them—little thinking, poor fools, that this 
S was a jump from the water to the fire; and now I talk of 
— that, here put half a dozen of them into the pan, for I am 
o deuced hungry, and mayhap this gentleman may be ſo too; 
and if fo be that he is, he ſhall be as welcome to a freſh 
2 herring and brown biſcuit as myſelf. —What ſay you, my 
1 7 heart of oak, continued he, clapping me as familiarly on the 
7 ſhoulder as if I had been his meſſmate, and indeed treating 


me as hoſpitably as if J had been ſo, and we had both eſcaped 
; from a wreck to his cabin. Perceiving my dripping ſitua- 
: tion, he ſaid, « Come ſhipmate, doff your jacket, put on 
this rug, come to an anchor in that corner, warm your I 
| ſhivering timbers with a drop of this dear creature, which 
will make a dead fiſh ſpeak like an orator—there—another 4 
ſwig—don't be afraid of it—one more—and now you will 

do while your rigging and canvaſs are drying. 

All this time, mine hoſt of the hovel ſtood in his ſea- 
drench'd apparel, on my reminding him of which, he cried | 
out ſmilingly, Ah! you are a freſh-water failor, I perceive, | | 
and would take a deal of ſeaſoning, before you were good 1 
for any thing ; but for me, all winds and weathers are alike 4 
to old Jack, while I can get good fiſh abroad, and good fleſh nn 
at home; ſofry away Molly, for the wet has made me as hungry 3 
as a ſhark, and though I have drank like a whale, I ſhall now 

ent like a lion—and I hope you will do the ſame, meſſmate. 4 
By this time, mine hoſteſs ſet before us our diſh of herrings, - Il 

| 

| 


which, with oatmeal cakes, potatoes, and buttermilk, fur- 

niſhed one of the heartieſt dinners I ever ate; after which, 

the failor made me partaker of a can of flip—ſung a ſong, 

| about the dangers, and harſhips of the ſea-faring life; and a 
8 made me take notice, that he was the happy father of a * 
= cabin full of children, that I might ſee another was upon 
the ſtocks; and that if it pleaſed God, to ſend him a dozen | 

ſuch pieces of good fortune every year, for a dozen ſeaſons, 1 

he 
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he ſhould be as able, as be was willing, to proeure a ſnug 
birth for every one; and meantime, maſter, we will 
have another ſip of grog, to drink ſucceſs to the herring 
fiſhery. 

Our regale was interrupted by the ſudden exclamations 
from without doors, of—< She's loſt, ſhe's loſt he can't 
« weather it—ſhe muſt go to the bottom there is nat wa- 
« ter enough for her to come in, and the wind blows like 

the devil in her teeth—ſhe's ſinking—the next ſea will 


'« finiſh her.” All the cottagers ran to the beach, which 


was within a few paces, I followed inſtinctively. The 
hurricane was again renewed, the ſeas ran mountain high, 
and a ſmall coaſting veſſel was ſtruggling with them. In 
2 few minutes * ſtrand was covered with ſpectators, but 
not idle ones. The whole of the villagers hurried to give 
aſſiſtance. Amongſt the croud, I diſcovered both the pig 
driver and the pedlar, whoſe ſituation, I had begun to relate 


to my kind hearted hoſt: but the moſt affiduous, of the 


whole multitude, was a young woman, who while the tears 
ran down her cheeks, was amidſt the firſt to leap into a 


- ſmall boat, which had been anchored on the beach, and in 
which, the maſter of our cottage and three others, re- 


ſolved to truſt themſelves, to offer ſuch aſſiſtance as was in 
their power. The wind did not abate of its fury, but ſhift- 
ed a few points more in- ſhore; this, perhaps, in a veſſel of 
greater burthen, might have been fatal; but was, in ſome 
ſart favourable to the little bark in diſtreſs. She had, by 
tacking, gained a ſtation parallel to a part of the harbeur, 
where ſhe might run aſhore, which ſhe did, at length, with- 
out much damage: and-the only thing now to be apprehend- 
ed, was the loſs of the boat, that had gone out to her ſuc- 
cour. The people on board the veſſel, were almoſt inſtant- 
ly on land, and one of them being ſhewn the boat, and told, 
at the ſame time, that ſhe went out to the relief of the crew, 
was amongſt the moſt active to throw out a rope, and try to 


return the favour intended him j in kind. The ſame circum- 
| | ftance, 
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Rance, however, which brought in the veſſel, preſently be- 


friended the boat, who venturing to ſet her ſail, was, after 


a few deſperate rolls, impelled over the billows, and driven, 
as it were, headlong on ſhore: but not before the failor, 
who had been handing out the rope, perceived the ſemale in 
the beat, on which he threw himſelf to the gound, in the 


eagerneſs of catching her in his arms. You already feel 


they were lovers: they were more. The bands of matri- 
mony had united them the week before: The very fiſhing 
boat, which was now driven on ſhore, was the mutual pro- 
perty of the two fathers, who had agreed to give up each 
his ſhare, to their ſon anddaughter, as the wedding portion : 
two of the men in the little ſſciff were the fathers: the pro- 


fits of the herring ſeaſon; were to be the childrens fortune. 


How thin are the bounds that ſeparate the extremes of hap- 
pineſs, from the exceſſes of miſery. The former, however, 
were now realized : the veſſel brought in a good freight, the 
fathers were ſaved, and the children were happy. They all 
reſided, and were indeed, natives of the village, but mine 
hoſt, whoſe houſe was neareſt to the place of landing, and 
had a heart ſufficiently expanded to fill a palace with people 


that ſtood in need of hoſpitality, inſiſted, that as ſoon as the 


Little Sally and Jack, which, it ſeems, was the name of the 


fiſhing-boat, could be left for half an hour, they ſhould 


paſs it with him: this being agreed to, all hands went to 
work upon the Little Sally and Jack, and if I had not been 
apprehenſive that my ignorance in what was to be done, 
would rather have confuſed than aſſiſted, my poor aid ſhould 
not have been with-held. Matters being put to rights, and 


leſs miſchief done than might have been expected, the com- 


pany ſet off for the hut of my generous hoſt, who took a 
hand of each of the married lovers, walking between them, 
and told them, he hoped, that as they had fo well eſcaped 
Davy's Locker this time, they would tumble in a hammock 
together theſe fifty years. A freſh ſupply of fiſh, was im- 

* ordered into the pan, my landlord, ſwearing a ter- 
rible 
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rible oath that on this occaſion, (for there was a tri friend- 
ſhip between him and the parties preſerved) the old ſaying 
ſhould be verified, as to their ſwimming thrice: accordingly, 
for their ſecond ocean, it was determined that the bowl, 
which, ſome years before, had commemorated an eſcape 
from a ſhipwreck in his own fortunes, ſhould now be filled 
to the brim, to celebrate: the ſucceſs of the Little Sally and 
Jack.. I was preſſed to ftay and take my ſhare, on pain of 


being deemed too proud to be happy, amongſt poor people, and 


on obſerving, that my ſteedall this time was in a ſtate, which 
reproached me for faring ſo ſumptuouſly, he ſtarted up, de- 
claring, that though he could not ride, he loved a horſe next 
to a man, and that if mine would put up with a meſs of bran, 
inſtead of hay, 'of which he had none, and a draught of ale, 
inſtead of water, he ſhould be as welcome as his own ſoul. 
I took him at his word, and ſtaid to witneſs and join in 
the feſtivities, till there was juſt enough of the evening left 
to reach Abereſtdwith. I would have offered a ſmall token 
of acknowledgment, for what I had received, but that I 


ſaw a tremendous frown gathering on the brow of my hoſt, 
and an oath quivering on his lip, which frightened me from 
my deſign, and made me only take his hand, with an aſſur- 


ance, that I would never paſs his houſe without ſtopping, to 

ſee if all was well on board, and how the herring fiſhery ſuc- 
ceeded. This ſo pleaſed him, that he made the bowl go 
round to my health, and wiſhing another gale of wind 
would blow me into his hovel, as often as I ſhould come 
along fide of it; then led out my horſe, held my ſtirrup while 
J mounted, and huzza'd me in three _ cheers, till I was 


court of ſight. 


My dear friend, how fallacious, how contracted, are our 
judgments on that part of human nature, which we have 
not had opportunities of ſeeing, and which, therefore, we 
too often ſuppoſe does not exiſt, We lay much of what 


are called, the courteſies, civilities, and intereſting huma- 
nities, to the account of education: we conceive, that to 


enlarge 


» 6 PF 


| + atk anunGe; An. 49 
— heart, ws fhould refine it: in ſhort, we 


are extremely apt to circumſeribe elevated action, to ele- 
vated liſe; dr at eſt, to conſider the nobler effuſions, when 


they proceed from low born, and uncultured men, as excep- 


tions to a general ſordidneſs, and vulgar way of feeling, as 
well as thinking. You will not ſuſpect me of an overfond- 


neſs, for what is termed low company : the error of my life, 


perhaps, is to have paſt too much of it in the ſociety. of what 
is called high company ; for what, commonly ſpeaking, does 
it ſhew us but the ſmooth ſhillings; that Sterne has ſo finely 


deſcribed, as rubbing out all character and impreſſion, in the 


28 of poliſhing ?' I love, however, to mix with, and as it 
were, blend myſelf, in all ranks and orders of men—t6 fee, 
converſe with, and weave myſelf into their moſt familiar 
habitudes ; and as I never yet could bring any other perſon 


exactly into the ſame way of thinking, I have purſued this 


inclination for the moſt part abne, till, by long uſage, 
ſolitary travelling, though I truſt you will allow me to be of 
a ſocial diſpoſition, is become agreeable to me. And ſuffer 


me to ſay, that I think I have derived from this very ſingula- 


rity, a more thorough inſight into nature, the hearts and 


manners of human kind, than if I had gone the grand tour, 


in what i is denominated the be/# company. By means of my 
humbler, but leſs encumbered, mode of travelling, I am 
as free to obſerve what is palling,” as the birds that fly over 


my head: like them, I ſtop to atnuſe inyſelf with a ſong, 


regale myſelf with gleaning what I feel to be ſolid food, but 
which grew up in places, where another traveller would not 
go look for it: like chem, I enjoy the blazing hearth, and 
partake the crumbs of the peaſant, or pauſe to obſerve upon 


| the magnificence, and luxuries of the prince. I paſs in 
rapid tranſitions, from one to the other. In a circuitous 
ways reviſit the places I have leſt, renew my acquaintance 
| ular perſons and places, glean the characters, 
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folks time, to put: om: the. maſks of the world; ane 
me in diſgulſe—-E loves to take then by ſurpriſe, and ſo diſ- 
couer 0 welcome It delights me, to lift che lateh of a 

cottage, (uch, for inſtance, , I. bave been deſcrib · 
ing) ——— and toi ſee the hearts of the 
inhabitants fly out ſuddenly to greet me. And to treat my 
friends: in higher life, in like manber-—to- ſteal. into their 
familiar, family: rooms, unexpectedly, and almaſt unſeen; | 
at hours they ame maſt likely to be Bathared together. When 
a.year's: abſtnee is expected: it delights me o cut it ſhort; 
ſometimes to cut it in | times, even in — 


Can thare anything more ies 9 ta the eee 
ye t Dok Sits Be 1 (ik: 
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RW te ſee the.countenancts of & Whole family, of, What- 


ever condition and of Whatever country for what points 


or boundaries af earth or water can, ſet limits to a temper 
that culti rates the kind the good, and tlie i ingenious, Where- 
ever it meets them toe, I ſayr the counteſiances of 
ſuch lighten up at your ſudden appearance, and each perſon 
contributing: 10 your welcome ons offering o the ready 
chait,” another i refreſhment, & c. &c. and thus, as I ſaid, 
teeling yourſelf::ato home with the worthy, and hoſpitable, 


in all eountries.ic! L;proteſt to - you that L bear a good-will 


ordering on frirnd{hip,, for even the trees, or hedge - rows, 
that. have farmerly.affatded me ſhade in ſumdmer, or. ſhelter, 
ſuch. as they had to beſtom in winter and I do not paſs them 


-— bye, in my 'returns,/without: a ſmile, and ſumetimes ae 


ee ee 30 % Aileen; lo edmyy> Sil 5 
Am 1 exhibiting ctraits: of. an humoxtĩſt in all this? 


- Beitfoc if they ſervecta keep mey in-ſpite; of many vexa- 


tions from the world: in himout wich t 3 if 'they open my 


eyes to the beauties. of nature, and my heart to the author 


of _ if, in the cultivation of -new.;friendſhips,; they 
help; m. to , forgetz or -faigive; nt cleaſly;! old enmities 5:36 


ia a 3 they enable me tõ draw both from folitude/and 


ſociety 


- 


— 


3 
bete theſ i Which own? Anfelt or unn 
to othertʒ are extremely appreciated by me, would you wiſh 


meito forego them, in compfaifanee to theſe! who think 


bey ae vight vm travelers; and I a mere idler by the way, 
"becauſe we perſbrht Gut journey iche fame ſhort Journey, 
alas f with reſpecꝭ to Human life An a different manner, 
and witk different degrets of expeditiong as well as by dif- 


uch too much affeckion) about you not to let 
very” tan amuſe hielt, in dis trrvels through” life, in his 
Sun lih; W with Veſpa" t myſelf, you would be in 
- ffriendfinp with te mot ĩnanimate objets ch a clown 
chat opened the door of his hut to me (but for- an hour) 
amidit the" Appenines, to Aghten the toils ef aſcending 


tem, or with knie finpleſt ſhrubs" that ſaved me, but a 
> -miftuts;" from de „ pitileſs ont in the' a, of 


5 | Arabia $$1:N3 ni COUCH! 3 
* Im return, every t pet contin er an een 
; fort, or Happinet, "is" intereſting to your friend and were 


f "youth tell me, that a pr ſparrow that ſat on your houſe- 
N ä Bave you pleafare to have him amongſt your domeſtics, I 
1 muff mbuttr the fate winch TO you TRIO to the 
, ; _— d i M en ; & PORTO" 

ö | [+ Hebe Tod fcibedints the de ele filet 
ö | Trübe not. But, I remember, that they grew out of an 
l apelogy I was tmaking for Kt6pping fo frequently on the road, 
) | going backwards and forwards ſo irregulatly, and vindicating 
bp. | this Huttible” „ n er enten f. N _ "ons 


In tlie courſe*of our — you besten 

i 4 truſt, to approve of the paufes 1 hate made im the moſt 
lowly” dwellings. At the ft reſtiug place} for example, 
did Flite bring you acquainted with à ſet of as humane, 
offen blartech ſincere, induſtrious; arid intocent ereatures, 


el, N to the moſt füridub eletients; 
4 2 
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deren rauf Nac. Tom hase too moch philoſophy, tov | 


a8 ber räzgled with the Ginas and waves, for u WibARt- . 


eee eee their com- 
poſitions; even while their lives are paſſed in the rudeſt occu- 
pations ? Do you not ſee that the hardeſt hands, and the 
ſoſteſt hearts belong, frequently, to the ſame. perſons ? Is 
not hoſpitality, good faith, good neighbourhood, and every 
ſocial virtue, that would emblazon u court, ſhut into that 
elay- built hut, I have fo lately left? Are you not in alliance 
with the whole party? Does not your heart warm to every 
Individual. member of it, though you will probably never 
know them, but by my report? Does not your attaching 
ſentiment extend, in a manner, to the very veſſel that 
brought the happy en eee eee 
ous ſkift, that braved the teinpeſt for her relief? .. 
Had I not been a deliberate, if you, will have "ep 
Sk traveller, and of the temperament I have pour- 
trayed, you wauld have paſt your whole life, perhaps, with- 
out knowing there was ſuch a groupe in aan. 
-they em from eee eee. Io 
b bere is a beautiful ſentiment, eee een 
eee which: purports, that he never caſts his eye 
over a ſpacious map, but he fancies in fuch and ſuch coun- 
tries are numberleſs amiable perſons he would like to know, 
and concludes, with a ſigh of regret, that it is impoſſible he 
over ſhould. The traveller of my caſt, certainly, ſtands 
2 better chance of hitting upon ſome of cheſe, than he 
chat is in and out of the country, as faſt. as horſes, or 


wheels, can carry him, and, of - courſe, though he paſles 


by as many amiable people, as even. a. generous. heart 


could expect to find, knows as little about them, as thoſe 
wheels, or horſes. Whatever, therefore, you were be- 
fore, I ſet you down from this moment, as a, convert to 
reſidentiary travelling: and, moreover whenever you next 
examine your map, to trace the wanderings of your cor- 
reſpondent, you will be pleaſed to know, what you cer- 
 tainly did not know before, that upon the ſide of a barren 


e e the oh of a "ng 66s eras ee 
and 


41. Abereftdwith, there ite hut, which would 


open to diſtreſs, as readily as to proſperity, and afford its 
impartial bounty, to whoſoever is in want of it, Ah, 
that truth would warrant our ſaying fo much in praiſe 
of half the houſes, that have the moſt room to ſpare, 
and the beſt accommodation to beſtow, in the great city 
of London, or any other great city] but, as Cooper ſays, 
”-_ ſweetly, though, perhaps, alittle r N 5 

* "= God dad, the aaa, ane aa iadethetown,” 


Afr al thre a good prope every v ef wp take 


trouble, er reſearch, in a world like-this, is prepoſterous. 
As cities have their. virtuous characters, cottages have their 
villains, ws e u he Wilen a8 in li 
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At e and 
exeAing our panegyrjc tages, on the ruins of old 
threadbare fatire on courts, is my abhorrence. In either 
ſtation, one of your principles would be a juſt object of the 
love 1 bear you. Is. this a letter, or a volume? Leſt in 


looking back, you ſhould 13 ir . I 
een . 
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VE, my friend, I. plead, guilix to, your. accu- 
| tion: of filonce: it has been a whole month fince I laſt 


 addfefſed you j but Tundetſioel] (by Gurs, Which came fo 
hand ſoon after mine was diſpatched, that you were in = 
bed of ſickneſs, and that henvygrief, for che loſs of one 
the earlieſt adopted, ard oft dearly loved, rote ads 
deenſioned it. I have the. mioſt Tboted Allee t6-inferrupt, 
or to be interrupted, in the awful duties and HRS of | 
diſtreſs on theſe. occaſions.....It.is uſual, know, fo write a 
very long epiſtle of condolence and conſolation on ſuch 
ies: but did not® the intention” GAN the” pradtite; 1 
ſhould pronounce it impertinent, if not Irnpious.” Fi$'6b- 
trucing upon our forrow” in its fabbath: One WHOM" we 
have Jong valued, long coiverfed With, Will be feen b. 
In this world no more; the day / that bertavek us, ind the 15 
of mourning that ſacceed'] oY ng 57 a Irm 
be hallowed with our tens. öftetr dd us $666; 
or, at worſt, they do us leſs — — an unreaſonable 
attempt to wipe them away. - And ſuch efforts, are always 
more or leſs ineffectuãl: the eloquence of Cicero, cloathing 
- the morality of Seneca, would neither reach our hearts, nor 
convince our underſtandings, under the recent impreſſions 
of grief, for the death of a long tried, and long loved friend. 
Tue ordinary applications are packs of proverbs, and ſtrings. 
of 'maxims, which tell us what we know to be true, and 
impracticable. Had I inſulted you with any of theſe, I ſhould 
have diſhonoured both the living and the dead. I am not 


to learn, that you have “ * virtue to be moved,” and, that 
| | her 


"Ga. WM 


pee bad a double cim on your tender regret 
rn nem ke. „ee 
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o hen, — — ere of b 
ge ee 2 3192908 23:48 2620 Þ broth h vn 
„ Diftfetion Tath'& far fought wh nature, Re Mabred , 
| * * That ou: wtf ug terne vhinll bt ber! :- end 
eee eee eee - 1 eee ode. 
Your cer i chat WRT Was kresblance decor The 
aud che Gebete, l che Contract of Bur wings Ur 5 | 
6 eat, in t the þ rautoh'br Für Kuftt, Weed ae p 
5 rticul rtigularly, 1 in "an hour Hike "this; When you have bech, 5 
5 were, empbalming the quali af i, "hit oft pleaſed Jou in 
the latter w ith yo ee 1 Whites, you was formerly 
ooo pin den. The difference Kor made no- 
8. 8 d ae Br Ru pur ij 23 e few days 1 
145 2 ö ; company of this ad De L Encles, at yout 
wut in the winte 97 — e e neft the nts 
(=... away f from m Rk © without eng 5e moment tog a 
Shall we ever age the enthuſtalin of " Ffmpa 5 thy, "that By" 
involuntary impulſe threw us into each dther's embraces; on 
our diſcovery, that we both held Jongicomnverſations with 
ourſelves, and as regularby went on wirr queſtion and an- 
Ger, as if, we. had been in the heat of debate, in a room full 
of. ES ! You remember, lik li pr ie les our ſatif- 
| bes on finding, that we had W et Ge peo- 
Re gurof dir vis h hg 


e gh, i hin, eee * 
419 230 QC 


3 both defend tp Wen wth me re- 
Putazioh of having been diſtracted: that is to ſay, haying 
had che n 3 cette, from thoſe. flowery 


2 7059 2 trifles, 


—— 


— 
. 


that occaſion, The 
great deſtroyer, Time, could. Rain but a partial and imper- 


280 1 
trifles, which others} who are 8s pleifed ith triſfes, no 


a whit Ton themſelves, reckon” amongſt che in 


life. 
Her journey tothe tomb of hes brand. mecher, from whoſe 


: bounty ſhe had received many valuable” wings, and from 


whole pious cordudt in life, the rick legacy of a virtuous 


example, is never to quit either your memory, er mine, 
my dear friend. The diſtance betwixt the ſpot where ſne 


' herſelf liv'd and that Where her venerable anceſtor was 


buried, the difficulties ſhe encountered on the way, and 


the pleaſure of accompliſhing her purpoſe, wers all circum- 


ſtances to intereſt; her excellent heart; but, how was this 
pleaſure augmented, by the little adventures ſhe,met with 
in the village, where the bones of this amiable = were 
depoſited. Her own; eloquent. , er of relating i is neceſ- 
fary, to give the portrait of both the cauſe and effect, an 
and 80 re, ae Beauty 8 


' T4 


eg viftory, ſhould he before you, wha the rk of 


eſs, on her bearing Kune whole nei neighbou 100 
who had her in e a long detail of the worthieſt, 


| kindeſt actions. | She made the tour of, the village, and i in 


almoſt every houſe, faw or heard of ſomething, to make her 


185 that ſhe fprung— 3 « 130%; £4. erally Mac 111 0 ne 
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W 5 And dan dn e n de be ged., 2 D if 
What, f indeed, mußt have belt the wacher of a aa 


like her's, on gathering from one poor faimily, that to the 


deceaſed, they owed their preſervation from'a priſon ; from 
another, the portion of a daughter; from a third, a timely 


reſcue from the jaws of, poverty, and ſo on in benevolent - 


ſucceſlions ? This village, - too, was the abode of her early 
days. How vivid were the pictures ſhe drew of her reviſita- 


tion, to the ſcenes, which had made upon a ' ſuſceptible 


heart, the firſt impreſſions, and which half a century's ab- 
ſence 


1 . c En 57 

| dne bad, not power: toimpairs. „Like a lover, faithful to 
his: ifirſt- affectioms, ine cold ue; you know, -how ſhe f ſa- 

t friends,/ for whom, 'though long parted, ſhe rgtained a 
chat (ſhaded her relation n graue, and had a long interview 
with: ſome elma now grown into ſtately trees, which were 
of her own planting: ſhe called them har children, and 
tald them, ſhe rejoiced ee ſee them. $o,wall .in.the--world, 
pr nav ng Shy VT IN aA eit oY nen d e 
- But that, which had more magic sees oceaſion, 
was, I confaſa, the very pcints, which-your: very ſober, ſen- 
 fical people, who are vain of their rationality, would be 


the leaſt fatisfiod 'withwothe romantio means ſhe uſed to 


h bring tis journey of ther heart to bear. Nothing could 
favour it more even writter of romatices could not, 
than the Character and diſpoſition of the reſident cler- 
gyman-of the village, who, in anſwer to her letter of en- 
quiry, roſpecting che poſſibility of a few days aceommoda- 
tion; and deſcribing the motives, ſent: her a preſſing, and, 
indeed, irreſiſtible invitation to his own houſe,” aſſuring her 
at the ſame time, that himſelf, and every part of his family, 
entered ſo cordially into the virtuous ſpirit of her intended 
adventure, that they were deſirous. to give it every encou- 
ragement and affiſtance, begging her, withal, to remember, 
that the moment ſhe entered the Parſanage of ———— 
| ſhe was at Home; becaule,! whereyer there is hmαEũ, there 
is natural aſfection, and, of courſe, (though perſonal ſtrang- 
ers before,) they meet on the terms of near relations, whom 
nen, ns oy | 
. a 
or fiſt geamd pale bees thin embed; 6 qc 
her oyn way, the reſt was of no difficult attainment, for 
though, Mr. L. S. her huſband, is a man of the world, and 
well knows how to traffic wich it, the ſpirit of trade had not 
| fo far abſorbed the ſpirit of conjugal love, as to obſtrułt any | 
innocent diſpoſitional impulſe his wife wiſhed to follow. 
| Fs The 


ON Os coti before mee e i RG deed, * appieated- 69 
Fay — ber Quixote Klos "His 
reaſoning” upon it was ſd ichardRerift "het 
3 that it Wnen 
| peRations, of the womaref genfuminilo: 51 baff! 194 
What I my dear] tube u journey of am thimdved miles, 
to viſit the praverof ydur grammother d ·MWrite = long 
rig-me-rote epiftie,ofwhich, I dare lap, is ver fine, und al 
that,) to a man you never ſaw! Why, what ſort of canſiver 


All. binde eine 1194 in nipy oth org; S tot 
© And liens did eu, Ile b bade 
Nur. Lo S. he is as mad a8 0. Go by all meant conti- 
aued 'heg heartily laughing in à good humouredtimannet, 
Peiy go, wife, for for tis pity to houſes ſhould pant you. 
HFave your frolic out, I beg only / iß when du get toge: 
ther;'iyou ſhould make one another orſe, und ffiould with - 
for apartments nearer Moorfields, drop mea line; and Iwill 
- WG the nevdful. i 0 tne tid of tefetient ADor beach; 
out, at & peep of dawn, om her expedition. The worthy 
family more than juſtified their promiſes; and the congenial 
8 ſpirits, hich were thus made known to dach, enjoyed n 
higher . feaſt of reaſon, or at leaſt & flow of ſbul than 
they had ever before experienced. On her return; Mr. 
L. S. received: her with the ſame good · nature he had fuf- 
ſered her to depart, and contented himſelf witli pleaſarrtiy) 
obſerving, that as ſhe had overſtayed her intended time of 
coming back many days, he hoped ſſu was ens Happy us ſhe 
had expected to be; on which, my dear, cried he, embracing 
her I have only to ſay, that your fine ſentimental people 
of genius, about love, friendſhip, ſympathy; congeniality) 
a and all that, 3 OTE genres; ton 
E 


eee eee without ha- 
ing any mmer hf büſimeſs with the family than L O, 

fx in he ain-Ahoper bowever, yow hart had the grace to 
init them here by_wapof pn con foriwe ape devilithly 
in AITEAIS o:the-gentlemanat;prefency and as;1 truft;;Tiam 
_ =tolerably;baneſt-man,vthoughy thank:God,' no genius. I 
ſhall be glad to aſſiſt you in paying the dehts o have con- 


ttacted with all 'mycheartd Nut mom tebinerfainy; as tis 


all Oer added he Ad you: find-it\anſwent:!Wigzo you nat 
plaguy cle f each :othir;-of'- yourſelves; and of Y old 
| Grannyy/(inw'ithe!:bargain, befor you had been there threr : 
a an you ere Are es oem n or fear) of bent 


5 aughed at. Hebie To basti güte gov fit 


Sick, tired! [reiterated-Mrs.) L. 8. why: LW ag 
dif! and we du Havel paſſod our whole lives 3t 25 
withnut ikning aweary moment! Tired! there was: . 
a dry eye in the whole family when got into the carriage to 
como back; and for my part i thought I ſhould bare broke | 
22 $1195 0 Sellin wor Ct ty eo ang , 

Lahe Dou for che ;complithent, however, with. all my 

s F his hat, and making 

nh s fs Paradiſo vu yd: well, that is amazing! 
for Lknow: I: ſhowld have fo ron eee r Row in 
his 3 family, here, wat we nag ſettle cs and 
e THAI d e 8 Er. i tot 
Ho wonderful, my dear tried, is it to oonſider e | 
ring; of br minds We are told, chere are more. difs 
b mos Ought we-notirather to ſay: the 
forts are as numerous aw there are ſands on the ſhore? In 
every ſingle family there ure, uſually, as many different taſtes 
and! tempers us there are perſons 5: and if in ſome there hap- 
pens to be a family likeneſs in feelings, as in features, though 
the-:reſeryblance,- may be ſtriking in ſome things, there is 
almoſt always a marked difference in others; and with re- 
ine ſpect 
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ſpect to pains and pleaſures, the means of avoiding the one, 
and of promoting the other, are as diverſified as the objects 
which produce them: nay, the ſond prepoſſeflion we have 
for our own amuſements and purſuits, | gives us ſo ſtrong a 
prejudice againſt thaſe of other people, of other diſpoſitions 
and habits, that we too often want candour and toleration 
enough to ſuffer our neighbours to be happy in their own 
way. Perſons of a, vigorous fancy and a warm heart accuſe 
thoſe. vrho are leſs ardent of being inſenſible; while theſe, 
qu the other hand, ceaſare their cenſurors, as eccentric and 
viſionary, on both fades, with as little reaſon as we ſhould 
condemn the greyhound for wanting the ſagacity of. the 
pointer, or of the pointer for being leis ſwift than the grey- 
hound: each being gifted by nature with the talent and 
quality beſt accommodated to its eaſe and felicity. 
An ingenious friend of mine, who, by the bye, thkes b indy 
curious ways of making up his own happineſs, is uſed to 
day, whenever he meets with or hears of any thing that does 
not accord with his plans of acting or thinking, there muſi 
be people of all forts.” Now as there is, certainly, room 
enough in the world for all orts F people, it ſeems rather 
ſelfiſh that we ſhould joſtle againſt each otlier in the] journey 
we are all taking, and « fall out by the way, becauſe ſome 
are able or willing to go faſter than others; becauſe one 
takes delight in the objects which another paſſes unnoticed. 
All that can fairly be ſaid on that is, ſhould: any one be diſ- 
poſed to find fault, theſe are ny objects, friend, though 


they are not your's: I was born to reliſh them, you were 


not; when we come to your's, I promiſe you, you ſhall 
ſtop to enjoy them as long as you pleaſe ; and though poſ- 
fibly I ſhall find as little ſatisfaction in them as you do in 
mine, conſidered in themſelves, yet the thought of their giving 
you pleaſure ſhall make me endure. them: meantime I truſt 
you will bear with mine. In 

Can any thing be more te Can pie is . 


5 yet half the bickerings of the human race, in civil 
„ affairs 
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affairs, 8 from a ſcorn of this fair * betwixt 
man and man, each inſiſting not only in taking the road he 


himſelf likes beſt, but that others of tempers and buſineſs, 
utterly different, and whoſe objects, perhaps, lie in a quite 
contrary route, muſt take it too; and, if he refuſes, be ſet. 


down as an obſtinate ee that is reſolved to > 80 his own 


Way. 


Wo do —_ think this i is a very e mode of pro- 
ng, eſpecially, as I before ſaid, there are objects ſuf- 


e r for us all and en), 1 may with as much pro- 


priety quarrel” with a perſon for having a different com- 


plexion, as a different taſte, and juſt as rationally expect he 


ſhould, to humour my caprice, take my ſkin, and throw 
away his own, as to caſt off thoſe feelings, which naturally 
belong to him, and put on mine: yet the beſt and kindeſt- 
hearted people often diſpute the point. Were the worthleſs 


only engaged in and hurt by the ſtrife, and were the matter: 


in debate only a choice of vicious purſuits, one might be 


content to let them battle it out ; but I have ſeen, indeed 
every body ſees, many inſtances where perſons of good 


minds, and underſtandings, yet differing in the mode of 
exerciſing them, have ſo little reſpect for what pleaſes others, 


and fo great a veneration for what pleaſes themſelves, that 


unleſs they are all pleaſed with the ſame thing, they effec- 


_ tually take care that there ſhall be no pleaſure at all Ah! 
my friend, how many elopements, ſeparate maintenances, 


diviſions in friendſhip, diſorders in the church, and diſtur- 
bances in the ſtate, has this ſelf-willed tenaciouſneſs . 
ſioned? Unqueſtionably, « the aim and end of our 

is happineſs 3 but it is to be found, aſſociated too with 
equal innocence, in ten thouſand times, ten thouſand 
paths, 


Each happy in his own,” 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 
„ The fool is happy that he knows no more, 
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The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n, | 
4 "0 46 The poot contents him with the care of hear nz 
8 1 5 sees the blind beggar dance, the cripple ung.. 
135 6s The ſot a hero, | lunatic a king; e 
| 1 t One proſpect loft, another 2 we in, 5 | 
| And ndt x'vatity/isgivetl in vnn 
3 | 07D IS Whate'ver the knowledge, jpdfſion, fame, or pelf, FR, 
5 3 Not one will . his neighbour with himſelf.” 


"All this i is the vety perfection of poetry, and it has 2 a con- 
fiderable degree of truth: but though each is thus « happy 
in His own,“ chere is not one of the characters here de- 
ſeribed, who is not, at times, out of humour even with 
himſelf, becauſe his neighbour is, or wiſhes to be, as happy 
as he, but begs' leave to borrow it from another ſource. 
Surely his cit not 1 too 6 wc n * it is « * hardly 
Pofibiy, my highly endowed and; highly edle friend, 
1 Tinh all this time, have been forcing you out of the path 
of your contemplations into mine; but Thad a better mo- 
tive for it than moſt inttuders can give; and, I truſt, my 
 defign i is in ſome meaſure anſwered. Our deſires and aver- 
| ſions, you know, are for the moſt part the ſame. I exult 
in the reſemblance z and wherever we are of oppoſite ideas, 
Lam ſo fatisfied you have the beſt reaſons for your oppoſition, 
thatT: immediately ſet about examining | my own ideas, and 
have been more than once the better for the ſcrutiny. In 
Ai nt death, I will thank you! F arewell. 8 
P. 8. I have a month's Gleanings to preſent you with, 
Ad- ſhall lay the whole ſheaf at your feet in my next. It 
"Would be doing a violence to my feelings, were I to mix any 
matter with this letter, not in Keeping with the object ts 
hich it is facred. You can account for this. Adieu. 
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El 10 is l — nor. bad. The 


1 are beyond - compariſon the dirtieſt 1 ever ſaw, 


a proof of which is their being at this moment indicted by 


the inhabitants. No wonder, therefore, if ſtrangers com- 
plain. Indeed, they muſt. be rugged and unpleaſant at all 
times, for the country here is flat, ſtoney, and rugged. The 
environs: are neither barren nor fertile, and the only walks, 
or in truth twallalle places, are thoſe at the end of the town, 
round the ruined- caſtle, another, round the church-yard, 
and another, very ſhort. one, by the ſide of the, harbour. 
The beach is impaſſable, and the bathing places difficult 
and unchearful. In fine, it is in almoſt all reſpects the re- 


| verſe of Barmouth, except that it has the advantage in the 
number of houſes, -and of courſe in the company,. I ſhould 
not have thought any thing here worth mentioning, had it 


not been to give you a few hints by way of directory, not 
to let the greater popularity of this place draw you from the 


other (Barmouth) where your bath will be more comforta- 
ble, and:your-agremexs, from the ſurrounding abjects, « out of 


all compariſon whatever. | 

For want of other allurements, I choſe this hs to . 
datos the obſervations that were ſcattered about my note- 
book, reſpecting certain cuſtoms, uſages, and a variety of 
other things, it may be proper for a traveller to be apprized 
of, particularly the articles of expenditure, . 

In the firſt place it is a ſettled uſage, and cuſtom, pen 
out the n for the trading part of the people to 
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over- reach you in your little marketings, or bargains, with 


them; that is to fay, they will aſk all ſtrangers, of genteel 
appearance, about a third more than they would aſk a na- 


tive or countryman; but even allowing this, you will have 


- almoſt all the neceſſaries, and molt of the luxuries of life, 


at leaſt, by a third cheaper than (with very few'exceptions) 
the cheapeſt parts of England: at firſt you may put up with 
a little extortion, which will diminiſh, as you become re- 


ſidentiary. All places, as they get into reputation for any 


beauty or convenience, and are, therefore, the reſorts of 
people that, ſince they can afford to travel, are ſuppoſed to 
be wealthy, grow dear, at firſt imperceptibly, till, in a few 
years, that commodity, which you could procure for ſix- 
pence, is not to be obtained for a ſhilling, and ſo on in pro- 
portion. This is remarkably verified in Wales; ground, 
houſe- rent, and the neceſſaries of life, are ſo much raiſed 
in price, fince' my firſt tour of this country about twelve 
years ago, that were not the fact univerſally admitted, 1 
ſhould be afraid you would ſuſpe& me of profiting by the 
licence expected to be taken by travellers, were I to mention 
the comparative difference betwixt that time and the n | 
in both North and South Wales. 

_ Nevertheleſs, a good ceconomilſt might, i in the family way, 
even at the preſent day, make one hundred pounds tell in 
this country to three hundred in any other belonging, pro- 


. perly, to'England: I here ſpeak, however, of comparative 
prices in the ſmaller towns, and villages ; ; in the cities, the 
eftimate muff be about twoto one in favour of Wales. In 


Caermarthen and Caernarvon, for example, the one A 


principal town to the ſouthward, the other northward, you 


get fiſh, fowl, butcher's meat, eggs, bacon, and firing, (cer- 
tainly the grand articles in domeſtic neee 6 on an 
average, at the following rates : 


Salmon, freſh and fine, from the mafket, 35-3 2 
per pound. © 2 e '© 2 
7 f E 1 t. 0 22 


v3 A Fine turbor; d- 1111 | 
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Fi ine cod, each = 1 - 
Eggs, eight, nine, ten, hb  - - 
Couple of ducks, or fowls, fit for killing 5 
(Very often) - a 
Chickens half grown, each for 
A fat gooſe, or turkey, each - Ow 
Bacon per pound 
Beef, mutton, &c., &c. - - Fa ba 
Coals, or rather _ per buſhel 4 3 75 
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In little * higher up the country, both ways, the 4 
neſs, for want of a market, is ſtill more extraordinary; if 
we except the remote places of England, near the ſea- coaſt, 


and certain parts of Cornwall and Vorkſhire, this ſtatement, 


which you may depend on it, is the correct reſult of reſiden- 
tiary remark, will convince you that this principality is not 
more abundantly ſupplied with the ornamental than the uſe- 


ful: and that, as thoſe who have taſte, fortune, and talents 


could not be more gratified in viſiting it on the ſcore of ro- 
' mantic beauty, they, who found it expedient to retrench, 
to narrow their eſtabliſhment, and yet to diminiſh none of 
the comforts to which they have been accuſtomed, could not, 
any where, find a more peaceful, plentiful, and healthy re- 
treat: With this additional agr#ment, chat almoſt all places 
are fo ſurrounded by good neighbours, and there is really a 
diſpoſitional, as well as hereditary hoſpitality amongſt the na- 
tive gentry, that a new ſettler never need to be in want of 
agreeable ſociety. 

I inſiſt upon this, the rather, as it is not more e the chimera 
of perſons of genius, going into foreign countries for fine 


ſcenery, than it is for people of ſmall or broken fortunes, _ 


to gather the wrecks of- their property, and carry them 


abroad, on the falſe ſuppoſition that they may there ſooner | 
repair their ruins, and, as it were, rebuild themſelves and _ 


families, than in any parts of the Britiſh dominion. I muſt 
Vol. I. F | own 
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own that, n I have travelled too much, not to have 
rubbed off all the little, or great, national prejudices, that 
cling to my honeſt friend Fohn Bull, and although I have 
had abundant reaſon to prove, that Providence has been far 
more equal in its indulgences to all the inhabitants of the 
globe, than ſtay-at-home people can ever be made to be- 
lieve, I am Engliſhman enough to adopt that ſentiment of 
a brother wanderer, which adviſes us not to ſpend more mo- 
ney out of our own country, than is neceſſary. Methinks, 
indeed, it is but fair to give our own country the prefer- 
ence, where advantages are at leaſt, equal. If, for exam- 
ple, a family finds an arrangement in London, or any of 
the provincial towns, no longer ſupportable, and can accom- 

pliſh all the objects of a change of place, as well at the 
end of two hundred, as two thouſand miles, I hum- 
bly conceive, that the ſhorteſt cut to the land of ceconomy 
is the beſt ; in which, the good old maxim of chooſing the 
leaſt of the two evils, is confirmed by common ſenſe. Should 
any of your friends, therefore, henceforward, find ſuch re- 
. tirements worth looking after, they may be found in almoſt 
any part of the principality, north or ſouth, two hundred 
miles from the Britiſh capital, and if the other hundred is 
added, the expence of making it, would, in the end, be well 
repaid by the beauty of the country, and the reaſonable- 
neſs of proviſions. Houſe rent is, likewiſe, a very im- 
portant article. A friend of mine occupied an exceeding 
large, well furniſhed houſe ſufficient for his numerous fa- 
mily, and had more than enough of garden and orchard. 
- ground, to ſupply it with vegetables and fruits, and paſtur- 
age for a couple of horſes and a cow, at the yearly rent of 
25]. a year, free of taxes. I faw many others on a ſmaller 
ſcale at 151. and 20l. unfurniſhed houſes, with land enough 
to pay a conſiderable part of the rent, and reſerves for your 
own uſe, may be had in the moſt beautiful fituations at a 
proportionate rate. You will pleaſe to note, that this is not 
| | = meant 
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meant as a character of particular places, but as general infor- 
mation, with reſpect to the whole country. 

The exceptions to the rifle are made not ſo much by the 
people of Wales, as thoſe of England and Ireland ; the im- 
prudence of whom I ſhall enlarge on in its place. At pre- 
ſent, I ſhall content myſelf by obſerving, that when they 
have loſt their eſtates, it would be well for them, if they 
could contrive to loſe the folly by which their inſolvency 
was produced. But, unfortunately, that prodigal ſpirit 
which attended them in affluent, accompanies them in ſlen- 
der circumſtances ; and wherever they go for refuge, they 
carry their expenſive ideas, and habits, along with them, 
| abſurdly ſuppoſing, they can reconcile their former notions 
with their preſent ſyſtem of ceconomy, as if, like a perſon 
in a fever, they imagined a cure could be performed by 
merely changing their poſture. A great deal more is ne- 
ceſſary in a family reform, than quitting the haunt of its for- 
mer follies or misfortunes. They come into a new country, 
find it reaſonable, take the firſt opportunity to play off their 
pride againſt their poverty, ſhew the people they mix with, 
that they ſtill wiſh to be looked on as perſonages of diſtine- 
tion ; boaſt of what fortunes they have already ſquandered, 
and what they can ſtill afford to laviſh ; put the natives firſt 
upon extortion, furniſhing them with the hint to cheat, 
and then, .but too late, quarrel with them for taking it. 
Thus, deep play, late hours, and every exceſs of London 


and Dublin, are, at the time I am now writing, together 
with clubs, and other town-bred luxuries, in the high ton 


of folly in many places, where the inhabitants grow rich and 
roguiſh by ſupplying them. I extremely diſlike perſonality, 
or could give you no inconſiderable catalogue of ruſtic gam- 
ing houſes, White's, Brooke's, &c. in the very heart of 
Cambria. In as-much, therefore, as they bave degenerated 


from the ſimplicity of ancient manners, and from the honeſty 
of ancient maxims, into the refinements of the world, on 


which we ſo much Maus ourſelves, the fault is originally 
EF 2 our 
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our own, and we muſt take the conſequences. Luxury is 
a wide ſpreading evil, my friend, and ſoon paſſes from one 
country to another, making proſelytes as it goes. Aſſure 
yourſelf it has travelled into this country, and has its vo- 
taries in the mountains. . They contain more than one far- 
mer, who, in imitation of his Engliſh brothers of the 
plough, keeps his pair of geldings for the chace, and a 
ſide-ſaddle pad for the lady of the dairy, who feathers her 
cap, with the fineſt of the farmers wives and daughters, 
whom we have ſeen at the rural aſſemblies and ——, 
acting the characters of Ducheſles, for that night only. 
Although ſome twenty years back, when the town had not 
quite journeyed ſo far into the north country Welch-ward, 
at leaſt theſe new- made gentry were contented to trudge 
on foot ten or a dozen miles after the duties of the morn- 
ing were over, to a ruſtic hop, at the ſummons of a blind 
harper, and the dames and damſels thought themſelves well 
off if they eould get into the carts, or mount by pairs on the 
back of one of the cart-horſes, to give the Corydons of the 
hills the meeting. The corruption ſtops not at amuſement : 

it extends to buſineſs ; the firſt muſt be ſupplied by the laſt; 
but, as this cannot be done in the way of ordinary, it muſt 
be effected by extraordinary means. Supernumerary horſes, 
dreſſes, &c. are not to be maintained at the old market pro- 
fits: theſe, though equivalent to the neceſſaries, are in- 
adequate to the Juxuries of life; and Juxuries once indulged, 
ſoon become neceſlaries; for where is the male ſwain that 
having, as it were, flown over the mountains on a hunter, 
will ſtoop again to creep over them on *“ Dobbin, or the 
foundered mare?” or the female, who will, for the fake of 
ceconomy, diſmount her feathers, and exchange again the 
glaring folly of her ſhewy attire, for the wheel of cottage 
induſtry, 


| « And robes of country brown?“ | 
It is out of the nature of pleaſingly pernicious effects to 
xpect it: ergo, the price of their commodities muſt be 
raiſed : 
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raiſed: and it is but feaſonable, that as we occaſioned the 
folly, we ſhould contribute to its ſupport. 

As we advance, however, into the interior parts of the 
country, and the farther from the route of mediſh travellers; 
always the better—as we get more into thoſe unfrequented 
places, from whence © the ſober wiſhes” of the inhabi- 
tants have © not learned to ſtray, and where none but lite- 
rary and gleaning travellers delight to explore, we find this 
hardy and happy race of people rejoicing, like their coun= 
try, in the ſimpleſt charms of nature; and Mr. Gray, who 
made a philoſophical tour of Wales, you know, muſt have 
had numberleſs living reaſons, in the courſe of it, to ex- 
claim — | | 


4 since ignorance is bliſs, 
« *Tis folly to be wiſe !”* 


and to ſee the ſentiment brought to the teſt, truth indeed 
warrants our carrying the ſentiment much farther; for in 
this caſe the wiſdom of the world is worſe than fooliſh- 
neſs: it is knavery, and we may rather cry out with Ad- 
diſon— 

« If knowledge of the world muſt make men vicious, 

« May peaſants ever live in ignorance !'? 


1 have ſeen groupes of poor people in the ſequeſtered ſpots 
of both North and South Wales, ſporting amongſt the oe 
cipices, or in the glens, with a “ content fo abſolute,” 

to look on any objects leſs in a ſtate of nature than be 
ſelves as unwelcome : at the ſight of an unexpected man of 
the world, they will run from him into a rocky cavity, like 
a rabbit into its hole, or plunge into the thickeſt ſhade of 
the valley, as if they were eſcaping from a beaſt of prey. 

Were they to know what a ſnaky train of paſſions are pro- 
bably folded up in the boſom of that well-dreſſed worldling, 
which never crept into their breaſts, they would often have 


reaſon to believe he was the moſt dangerous monſter they 
could 
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could encounter, and double their dili * to * 
him. 
And here, amongſt the aſs and 3 1 muſt not 
omit to inform you, that what you have, perhaps, often 
heard without believingreſpecting the mode of courtſhip, 
amongſt the Welch peaſants, is true. The lower order of 
people, do actually carry on their love affairs in bed, and 
what would extremely aſtoniſh more poliſhed lovers, they 
are carried on honourably, it being, at leaſt, as uſual, for 
the Paſtora's of the mountains to go from the bed of court- 
ſhip to the bed of marriage, as unpolluted and maidenly as 
the Chloes of faſhion; and yet, you are not to conclude 
this proceeds from their being leſs ſuſceptible of the belle 
_ paſſion than their betters: or, that the cold, air, which they 
breathe has © froze the genial current of their ſouls.” By 
no means ; if they cannot boaſt the voluptuous languors of 
an Italian fky, they glow with the bracing ſpirit of a more 
invigorating atmoſphere. I really took ſome pains to in- 
veſtigate this curious cuſtom, and after being aſſured by 
many, of its veracity, had an opportunity of atteſting its 
exiſtence with my own eyes. The ſervant maid of the 
family I viſited in Caernarvonſhire, happened to be the object 
of a young peaſant, who walked eleven long miles every 
Sunday morning, to favour his ſuit, and regularly returned 
the ſame night through all weathers, to be ready for Mon- 
day's employment in the fields, being ſimply a day labourer. 
He uſually arrived in time for morning fervice, which he 
conſtantly attended, after which he eſcorted his Dulcinea 
home to the houſe of her maſter, by whoſe permiſſion they 
as conſtantly paſt the ſucceeding hour in bed, according to 
the cuſtom of the country. Theſe tender ſabbatical preli- 
minaries continued without interruption near two years, 
when the treaty of alliance was ſolemnized; and ſo far from 
any breach of articles happening in the intermediate time, 
it is moſt likely that it was conſidered by both parties as a 


"matter of courſe, without exciting any other idea. On 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking to my friend on the ſubject, he obſerved that, 


though it certainly appeared a dangerous mode of making 


love, he bad ſeen ſo few. living abuſes of it,. during ſix and 
thirty years reſidence in that county, where it, nevertheleſs, 
had always, more or leſs, prevailed, he muſt conclude it 
was as innocent as any other, —One proof of its being thought 
ſo by the parties, is the perfect eaſe and freedom with which 
it is done, no aukwardneſs or confuſion appearing on either 
| ſide; the moſt well-behaved and decent young women giv- 
ing into it without a bluſh, and they are by no means de- 
ficient in modeſty. What is pure in idea is always fo in 
conduct, ſince bad actions are the common conſequence of 
ill thoughts; and though the better ſort of people treat this 
ceremony as barbariſm, it is very much to be doubted whe- 
ther more faux pas have been committed by the Cambrian 


boors in this free acceſs to the bed chambers of their miſ- 


treſſes, than by more faſhionable Strephons and their nymphs, 
near = ; | 

_ Dimpled brook and fountain brim,” 
in groves and ſhady bowers. The power of habit is 


perhaps, ftronger than the power of paſſion, or even than 
of the charms which inſpire it; and it is ſufficient, almoſt, 


to fay a thing is the cſfom of a country to clear it from any 


reproach that would attach to an innovation, Were it the 
practice of a few only, and to be gratified by ftealth, there 
would, from the ſtrange conſtruction of human nature, be 
more cauſe of ſuſpicion; but being ancient, general, and 
carried on without difficulty, it is, probably as little danger- 


ous as a tete-a-tete in a drawing-room, or in any other full- 


dreſs place, where' young people meet to ſay ſoft things tp 


each other. A moon-light walk in Papa's garden, where 


Miſs ſteals out to meet her lover againſt the conſent of her 
Parent, and of courſe, extremely agreeable to the young pee- 


ple, has ten times the peril. - 
„ | Amongſt 
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Amongſt the cuſtoms that had peculiar attractions for 
me, was the tender veneration paid, externally at leaſt, to 
the dead; the church- yards being kept with an attentive 
decency, we, in vain, look for in many other countries. 
There is ſomething extremely ſimple and pleaſing in the 
idea, as well as in the practice, of ſtrewing flowers and 
evergreens over the graves of departed friends and relations. 
Every Saturday, ſome of the ſurvivors, perform the eſta- 
bliſhed duty at the family grave. This conſiſts in clearing 
it of all weeds, repairing the mould, drefling the verdure, 
mending the little fences of white tiles or ſhells that ſur- 
round it, and, in ſhort, putting it in order againſt the Sab- 
bath; then the whole pariſh are to be eye witneſſes of the 
| pious cares of each other: I have ſeen graves ſo diligently 
cultured, that it has every week been planted with the 
choiceſt flowers of the ſeaſon ; others have been orna- 
mented with the more permanent ſhrubs, and the little hil- 
locks, facred to infants have, literally, beſtowed on them 


„ All the incenſe of the breathing Spring,” 


| Several good purpoſes are anſwered hereby. I will recount 
ſome of them to you in the words of a Pembrokeſhire 
widow, whom J lately ſaw decorating the graves of her 
huſband and a child, their firſt borri, who died in the ſame 
year. The nn is a faithful wy of our converſa- 
tion. x a 

Vour employment muſt be very. 8 to you. 

It is our. way in theſe parts, Sir. Some think it a trou- 
ble: I have no pleaſure now that equals it, yet I am ſure 
to have wet eyes all the time it is doing. 

The relations then, at whoſe graves you are performing 
this fadly pleaſing duty, muſt needs have been very near 
and dear to you. 8 

They could not be more ſo. This was che beſt huſband 
and the moſt honeſt man in Wales, and the roſes and vio- 


lets, which I have juſt been ſetting at the head and feet 
| of 
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of this grave, are not ſweeter of prettier, than the poor little 
girl who lies under them. But they are in a better OY 
and I Ie o be happy, and ſo I am. 

__- - Here ſhe wept very bitterly. | 

1 ſee Vader an old man entering the eee with 
2 large anne of young plants, which * can Fares 
carry. 

That man is in his ninety third year, and has buried all 
his family: the laſt was a grandſon, to whoſe grave he is 

now going, and which he will make like a garden before 
he leaves it. Almoſt all that end of the church-yard are 
his dead, and he is very neat and nice about the youu of 
all, but the grandſon's the moſt. 

Then he was the favourite of the family: as the laſt 
and youngeſt, perhaps he was the poor old man's Ben- 
jamin. 

On the contrary, he Jov'd him the leaſt, and ſome think, 
that an unlucky blow given by the old man was the cauſe 
of the young one's death, but it cannot be proved, ſo he 
eſcapes, but by his care about the poor young fellow's grave, 
our townfolk imagine his conſcience ſmites him: though, 
for that matter, we all dreſs our dead here, whether we love 
or hate them, it is quite a ſcandal to let a Saturday paſs, 
without making every yu as clean as ourſelves for the 
Sabbath. | 

It is a very cont cuſtom, and I wiſh, with all 
my heart, it were adopted in England, where, too gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the repoſitories of the dead are ſhockingly 
violated. Horſes, cows, ſheep, are often ſuffered to feed 
upon the grave; nay; the parſon himſelf frequently turns 
his pad to fatten on his deceaſed pariſhioners. This you 
will ſay, is being prieſt-ridderi with a vengeance : ſtill worſe, 
the hogs of half the pariſh are allowed to rootle up the 


earth and bones. 
Bleſſed be God, the bones of my dear, dear babe and huſ- 


band, wn not lie in England ! | 
And 
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And as to cleanlineſs, in other reſpects, that TOY ſo 
properly an object of your care, is very rarely attended to 
with us. The weeds and nettles are permitted to choak 
up half the graves in a church-yard, and every other ſpecies 
of negligence and filth is thrown there, as if, inſtead of 
being the decent receptacle ef the forefathers of the village 
or town to which it belongs, it were the common ſewer of 
the pariſh, Some few. indeed are kept a little more order- 
ly, becauſe they are either public walks, and haye therefore 
a degree of faſhion, or the biſhop of the dioceſe is reſiden- 
tiary there; but even theſe exceptions are for the moſt part 
confined to the path-ways, and the green avenues that ſhade 
them, the reſt of the ſpot being left in a condition both 
ſhameleſs and indecent. In the northern diſtrict of 
ſhire, two church-yards were indicted as nuiſances by the 
pariſh, and a. third, much nearer'the ſeat of magiſtracy ſu- 
preme, was in ſo abominable a ſtate, that the clergyman 
and overſeers, after many fruitleſs complaints on the part of 
the inhabitants, were cited to anſwer. accuſations in the 
Spiritual Court. a 

Good heaven ! we want no overſeers, biſhops, or ſpiri- 
tual courts, to make us keep our dead (which ſurely, Sir, 
are a part of ourſelves, whether above the earth, or under 
it) as free from ſuch as we can. If the grave we clean 
holds a good relation we ſhew our gratitude in our dili- 
gence: if a bad one, our conſtant attention is a-mark, that 
whatever treſpaſſes he or ſhe may have committed againſt 
us, it is forgiven. If a nettle or a weed was to be ſeen 
to-morrow in this church-yard, the living party to whom it 
belongs, would be hooted after ſervice by the whole con- 
gregation. I would part with my laſt farthing, rather than 
ſee theſe two little heaps go to ruin: nay, except a few 
feet of earth I cultivate for uſe, I decorate my garden 
with flowers and ſhrubs only for my dead, and look upon 


it to be as'much theirs, as if they were both alive. | 
| eee 


* 
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The good woman here finiſhed her diſcourſe, during the 
greater part of which, ſhe was upon her knees, plucking 
up every thing which was unſeemly, freſhening the mould, 
faſtening the looſe tile-work, and forming with a mixture, 
of maternal and conjugal tenderneſs, the roſe-ſlips and vio- 
let roots, into forms expreſſive of her affection. 

I cannot tell you how much I was moved. Nor i is it 
neceſſary, You have a heart that has A beating ſacred to 
ſuch incidents. 

This cuſtom is, I believe. peculiar in European coun- 
tries, to Wales, and the Swiſs Catholic Cantons; but in 
the latter, to an iron croſs is ſuſpended a bowl, containing 
holy water, with which the relatives ſprinkle the graves of 
the deceaſed as often as they come to church. | 

| Shakſpeare ſays, and with his accuſtomed ſweetneſs— | 


With faireſt 3 while ſummer laſts, 

« I'll ſweeten thy ſad grave; thou ſhalt not lack 
« The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe, 
„% Nor the azure harebell like thy veins ; no, nor 
« The leaf of Eglantine, which, not to ſlander, 
* Outſcented not thy breath.” 


I truſt, my friend, you will long continue your good 
wiſhes to the Pembrokeſhire widow. It is in this part of 
Wales that the women dreſs their heads in a peculiar man- 
ner; they wear a cumbrous gown of dark blue cloth, even 
in the midſt of ſummer; inſtead of a cap, a large*hand- 
kerchief is wrapt over their heads, and tied under the chin: 
in other places, the women as well as the men, wear large 
hats with bread brims, often flapping over their ſhoul- 
ders. | 5 WW | 
Theſe Gleanings, however, in the church-yard, are a 
little out of place, for when I was on the ſubject of Welch 
courtſhips, I ought to have immediately gone to Welch 


weddings; this being, you know, the natural order ; un- 


leſs you are of the opinion of not a few, who aſſert that 
marriage 


— i 
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marriage and death are pretty much the ſame thing, and 


that the former is, only burying the living inſtead of the 


dead. Many of my fair countrywomen, I fear, think the 


latter would be a reſource to them. 
The ceremonies of the Cambrian peaſants, in the un- 
poliſhed parts ef the country, are no leſs fingular than 


| thoſe at their wooing. The friends and relations of both 


parties, not only teſtify the uſual demonſtrations of joy du- 
ring the day-time, but keep it up the whole night, the 
men viſitors putting to bed the bridegroom, and the fe- 
males the bride, after which' the whole company remain in 
the chamber, drinking jocund healths to the new married 
couple, and their poſterity, ſinging ſongs, dancing, and 
giving into every other feſtivity, ſometimes for two or 
three days together. 

Prepoſterous enough you will fay ! but as this, — 
ſpeaking, haypens to a man and woman but once in a life, 
and gives now and then an holiday, that is, a few hours or 
days labour to a race of harmleſs, hard-toiling creatures, it 
may be diſpenſed with. Their relaxations are few, and our 
own many. There is, undoubtedly, leſs refinement, per- 
haps, leſs delicacy in theirs, but are they not as innocent, as 
reaſonable as ours : | 


« A little ſofter, but as ſenſeleſs quite. 


To you, who are always 
| ——< b]eſt yourſelf,” 
« To BY your fellows bleſt, 


1 med not aſk you to allow or the U but unef- 


fending uſages of theſe humble children of nature. Pride 


looks down upon them, but is not pride more truly an 
object of pity? But for theſe clods of moving earth, as 


they are arrogantly called, feeling themſelves contented in 


their & happy, lowly,” ſituations, what would become of 
that helpleſs part of the ſpecies, who neither © toil nor 


ſpin f*' 
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foin ?” How frequently does it happen, that an honeſt 
hind, - who ſeems ſcarcely diftinguiſhable from the ſoil 


8 which he works into bread, is of more uſe in the great 
p community of mankind, and of courſe, a better member 

| of it, than a whole generation of thoſe conceited beings, 
” who ſpurn his cottage, and ſquander the noble inheritance 
of their anceſtors, amidſt the vices of refinement [ — 


preferable the virtues of ruſticity ! 


| LITT 
TO THE SAME. 


I ASSERTED that the lower order of people in 
this country are ſuperſtitious. They were ſo at all times. 
Anciently its contagion tinctured the more enlightened. 
One of the old hiſtorians very gravely recounts number- 

leſs preter-natural inſtances of caſualties, which he con- 
ſtrued into divine judgments. Amongſt others, he tells 
us, that in the reign of Ivor, the third prince of Wales, 
there happened a remarkable earthquake in the Iſle of 
Man, which much diſturbed and annoyed the inhabitants, 
and in the year following that it rained blood both in 
Britain and Ireland; inſomuch that the butter and milk 
reſembled the colour of blood. What fanguinary tor- 
rents, my friend, muſt have fallen to have thus changed 
the nature of the graſs, and literally to make © the green, 
one red “ He adds, theſe accidents of nature might pro- 
bably preſage ſome tumults and diſturbances in the king- 
dom. The fame author, I remember, aſſerts that as a 
prognoſtic of the death of Elbodius, archbiſhop ef North 

Wales, there happened a very ſevere eclipſe of. the ſun, 
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and the year following there was an eclipſe ef the moon, 
and upon Chriſtmas day! and theſe he conſiders as por- 
tents that boded no good to the Welch affairs. By way 
of making out the prediction of the effect of theſe fata- 
lities, we are ſolemnly informed they were followed by a 
very grievous, and general murrain of cattle, which impo- 
verithed the whole country, and the year preceding, A. D. 
808, was marked by the Weft Saxons laying the city of 
St. David's in aſhes. Thus it is, my friend, that ſooth- 
ſayers of every age firſt frame their prophecies, and then 
inveterately fulfil them; for the very next good or evil 
event that takes place, is brought in evidence of what 
was foretold, and however abſurd in the nature of things, 
or contradictory to the point in queſtion, at the time is 
tortured and twiſted, to anſwer the purpoſe of illuſtrating. 
Hence the moſt improbable, phyſically ſpeaking, the moſt 
impoſſible and heterogeneous circumſtances, are forced in- 
to contact, and effects are traced to cauſes with n 
they have no ſort of connection. 105 
The preſent deſcendants of Cadwallader are true to the 
faith of their forefathers on this article. I ſaw it opera- 
ting during my reſidence amongſt them in a thouſand 
ways, but in none more than in the inſtance which fol- 
lows. In a little village, betwixt Caermarthen and Ha- 
verfordweſt, beautifully waſhed by the ocean, I walked 
by the ſide of the ſea, where a mixed multitude were ga- 
thered on the beach. I enquired the occaſton, and was 
told, that the peculiar roaring of the waves to the weſt- 
ward indicated that ſome fatal accident would ſoon befal 
certain poor creatures out at ſea; for that, in the memo- 
ry of the oldeſt man living, the billows were never known 
to make that hideous noiſe from that quarter, without 
being ſucceeded by either the wreck of a veſſel, or the 
deſtruction of ſome of the crew, or both; that this be- 
ing the firſt day of the roaring, the diſaſter would pro- 


bably happen in the ceurſe of two days more, three being 
= 8 the 
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the uſual term of theſe grumbling notices ; and therefore 
they were now come down to the beach, as well to ſee 
whether any veſſel had hoiſted ſignals of diſtreſs, or, if 
too late for aſſiſtance, to receive dead, ſhould any of the 
bodies be thrown on ſhore. The time at which this hap- 

pened was that of the herring ſeaſon, when, profiting by 

the previous calm weather, a great many fiſhing-boats 
were out; and it is by no power that I have over language, 
nor indeed in language itſelf, to give you a juſt idea of the 
conſternation of many perſons of both ſexes now gathered 
together, moſt of them being wives, children, maſters, or 
relations of thoſe whoſe deſtiny was thus denounced by the 
ſpirit of the waters. The fiſhing-boats, however, in the 
courſe of the next day and evening, all arrived ſafe, with 
their crew, and with ſingularly good cargoes : ſome other 
veſſels, which had ſtood farther out to ſea on coaſting voy- 
ages, took ſhelter in the ſame harbour, till the ſtorm ſhould 
| ceaſe, or rather till the fair weather ſhould be more con- 
firmed, for it had conſiderably cleared and calmed before 
they pointed their canvaſs to the ſhore. All they wanted 
was a ſlight repairing, which could not be conveniently 
given at ſea. The little fiſhing-ſmacks performed ſeveral 
lucky excurſions after this, the other barks proceeded on 


their reſpective voyages, and, though in the mean time, 


there were not heard any more prophetical growlings, the 
people were not in the leaſt ſtaggered in their belief of ſome 
calamity having happened, roundly aſſerting that the voice 
of the ocean was oracular ; that its mouth was opened by 
| God - and that it could not therefore utter the thing that 
was not, Another evidence was, that more than one in- 
ſtance was within the recollection of every man, woman, 
and child, in the pariſh. About a month after, happening 
to paſs through this village in my way back from Milford 
Haven, I underſtood, from the landlord of the inn where 
I ſtopped, that, notwithſtanding my incredulity about the 


roarings, the ſea did not roar without reaſon, for the bo- 


dies 
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des of. two "TT were floated into the harbour the ve- 


ry day after I went away. This you are to know was 


above three weeks after the tempeſt 3 but on my ventur- 


ing to doubt the connection betwixt the effect and the 
cauſe, on-account of the diſtance of time, mine hoſt grew 
ſeriouſly angry, and aſked me whether I Was a believer or an 


heathen? I did not think proper to reply to this angry queſ- 
tion, convinced that a man, predetermined either to believe 


or diſbelieve, whether in politics, religion, or any other 
matter, hardens his heart againſt every thing that does not 


feed his faith, and is prepared againſt all arguments, hu- 
man or divine; and, like a cat pent up in a corner, is 


only more ſpiteful and reſolute, as it appears difficult to 
break away. Juſt as the Oſter was leading my horſe to 


the door, a couple of ſailors came to the inn, and, in pre- 


ſence of my landlord, informed me, that they were brother 


and uncle to the aforeſaid dead mariners, who had deſert- 
ed after mutiny, were brought back once, and pardoned: 


then threw themſelves overboard, thinking to ſwim aſhore, 


and would have been hanged if they had not been drowned, 


as *twas on board a king's ſhip. Thus you ſee the poor 
ſea was made to ſympathiſe with theſe offenders ; unleſs 
you can borrow a little of my landlord's faith, and believe 
that it drowned them in a judgment, and then ſent forth 


its roarings, to ſhew its ſenſe of ſuch wickednefs, as a 
warning to others. There, exclaimed mine hoſt, with 


much exultation, is not the thing plain enough now ? 
Was the ſea in the right or not? But ſome folks will 
never believe till a judgment falls on themſelves ! Per- 


ceiving a tempeſt gathering in the countenance of this 
friend of the roaring ſea, I thought it the wiſeſt way to 
leave him in full poſſeſſion of a faith which had certainly 
the merit of being . to al attacks from within 


or without. 
A ſecond ſuperſtition, univerſally prevalent: in South 


Wales, is of a nature no leſs extraordinary. You will 
| ſcarce 


— 
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ſearee meet with a peaſant, or even a manufacturer, Who 
does not pretend to have heard the groan, or ſigh, of a voice 
ruſh like a ſudden wind from out of the earth; and ſometimes, 
entering into a very long and ſolemn harangue on the topic; 
either of this world or the next. Sometimes it aſſumes 
the tone of a friend, ſometimes of a foe; ſometimes it is 
the well-known ſound of a perſon living; but more uſually: 
one that has been in the grave long enough, one —_— have. 
thought, to have done with converſation, 

A third object of Cambrian credulity is that of a lighted 
candle ſpringing up before you, without a moment's warn- 
ing, and going the way of your intended walk or ride for 
à number of miles together, for it perfectly knows the: 
road you are to take; and what is no {8 ſingular, the 
candle is carried by ſome inviſible agent, who was never 
known to make his appearance, though ſome ſay it moves 
by a power of its own. With reſpect to the moral agency- 
of theſe, it is generally allowed by the believers, that both 
the voice, and the light, are ſent on errands full of love.” 
The firſt is thought to be literally a warning voice, and 
the laſt, with a little more difficulty, though nothing is, in 
the end, too arduous for ſuperſtition, is.made to- be no leſs 
ſabſervient to the purpoſes of a faith which even in its end 
oeſſes leans to virtue. 1 

For this reaſon I have ſeldom pag to argue hw 
or -treat lightly, theſe and other little traditionary eredu- 
lities, in conſtant circulation amongſt the uneducated part of 
mankind; ſince I am perſuaded, what they want in philo- 
Tophy, they make up by a much better thing; for there is 

almoſt always a ſenſe of religion accompanying theſe village 
| legends: a perſon who ſees, or ſeems to ſee, theſe ſights, | 
or hear theſe ſounds, is too ſenſibly affected by his imagi- 
nations to mix immediately in worſe weakneſles ; the invi- 
ſible voice will never argue in favour of a guilty deed, nor 
the viſionary candle conduct the man it attends to ſcenes of 

debauchery. On the contrary, the former will more ſurely 
„el. G ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt repentance to the erting ſwain, and the other light 
him on his way to at leaſt harmleſs thoughts and actions. 
Could we, therefore, ſay to ſuperſtition, «thus far ſhalt 
thou go, and no farther,” the ſimple of life and of heart 
might enjoy thoſe little wanderings uncontrouled. 
But Superſtition like Power is amongſt the encroachers 
we dare not truſt. Indulgence makes her bold and un- 
ſeaſonable, till in the end ſhe becomes the parent of the 
worſt diſorders to which the human ſoul is incident. You 


uill hardly ſuppoſe that the moſt foaming ſectaries infeſt the 


innermoſt receſſes of this country; that methodiſts of all 
denominations make the mountains reverberate with their 
fulminations, louder than the anathemas of Rome, and that 
there is ſcarce a village, or a dozen ſcattered hamlets, which 
receive” not twice or thrice a week the effuſions of a * 
ling preacher. 6 

Something more affecting than curioſity, has made me 
ſeveral times an auditor of theſe flaming diſcourſes, which 
are held in barns, ſtables, or the open fields. It ſeems in- 
credible- that half the congregation ſhould be contained in 
the villages; but the fact is, that on the preaching days, 
the people come pouring in from all quarters, within the 
diſtri, and vales and mountains give up their inhabitants. 
I ſhall not ſpeak to you of the doctrine, which is pretty 
much the ſame every where; and England is ſufficiently 
over-run by theſe itinerants, to make its jargon familiar to 
every one, except that both the doctrine, and the way of 
delivering it, is more vehement and vociferous in Wales 
than I ever remember to have witneſſed elfewhere. In 
ſpeaking of the Lamb of God, the preacher aſſured his 


hearers, that if they were ſincere believers, they would 


feel it move, and hear it bleat within their hearts; that, if 


| lifted up by the Hygly Spirit, they might ſee it; that if they 


folded up their hands, they might reach it, touch it, and 
embrace it, as he did, under divine afliftance,” at * mo- 


Previous 
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Previous to this laſt round in the ladder of fanaticiſm be- 


ing gained, like the Delphic God © his voice enlarged, 


and his form was more than ruffled ;”* but, on mounting the 


dlimax, his bellowings could be equalled in horror only by 


his contortions. No. bull, driven into madneſs by the an- 


noying dogs, and more diſtracting men, ſo flounced or fo 


ſhifted his attitudes, or roared with ſo much mingled. rage 


and agany:. but if the phrenzy of the preacher could have 


been ſurpaſſed, it would have yielded to that of the congre- 
gation; the tears, ſighs, and yellings of which, accompa- 
nied by the extravaganza's of action, really threw. at ſaber 


diftance all that I ever ſaw, all en bed of er | 


or of beaſtial violence. ny 
I do not know whether this intermprrate ak obſtructs 


or promotes the induſtry of theſe poor creatures; whether 


they return to their ſeveral occupations with more or leſs 
atliduity, after theſe ebullitions; but as the preachings be- 
gin about noon, and continue ſome hours, it muſt abſorb 
a great deal of that time, which might be paſt in more 
uſeful, though leſs violent labour; for I dare venture to 


ſay, the hardeſt, work they were ever put to for a day toge- 


ther, never ſo waſted their animal ſpirits, ſtrained their 
muſcles, or wearied their limbs, as two hours n in this 
religious fury. 

But even this is better than choonpolite extreme of ſitting 
arrogantly looſe to all religions; or, what is worſe, ſcoffing 
at the faith of others, and affecting to have none oneſelf. 
This is amongſt the errors into which the ſons and daugh- 
ters of ſimplicity rarely fall. It is reſerved for the children 


of refinement, to ſpurn at all things holy, with them re- 


ligion is a mighty convenient, well-contrived bugbear, to 
keep the ſlaves of the world in order, juſt as birds are 
ſcared by a maukin; but that more enlightened ſouls cannot 
be expected to give into the illuſion : ſo that the rich, the 


proſperous, and all thoſe who have received the greateſt 


bounties and indulgencies at the hands of Providence, are 
| G 2 | the 


— Sas , co. foo 
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the only petfons who think» themſelves —_— w_ the 
duty or neceſſity of acknowledging i * 98 

My friend, I have lived in the world, and wiked over 
it, long enough to be convinced; that what ſuperficial pre- 
tenders call philoſophy, has done more miſchief a thou- 
fund times than either ignorance or ſuperſtition. Every con- 
ceited ſpark that has courage enough to avow himſelf an 
Atheiſt, and juſt wit enough to ſport the old threadbare ar- 
guments in fupport of it, is now a philoſopher ; that is, 
he can laugh at the jeſt he breaks on religion, and repeat, 
with vivacity, the blaſphemous bon-mots that others have 
made againſt the author of it, not reflecting, that indecency 
in wit, like immodeſty in beauty, is a baſe: proſtitution of 
thoſe facred gifts which are truly delightful only i in the *. 
portion that they are innocently exereiſe de. 

But this irreverence of things holy, is by no means the 
effect, either of true philoſophy, or true courage : for both 
theſe are friends to piety ; and there is as much difference 
betwixt a common-place Atheiſt, and a Chriſtian philoſo- 
pher, as betwixt an hero and a coward. Pretenders to in- 
fidelity are, indeed, always cowards: they are afraid of their 
- own conſciences, the * compunctious viſitings” of which 
they attempt to eſcape by a loud laugh, as children and 
common country people endeavour to diſguiſe their terrors 
in paſſing through a churchyard in the dark, by making a 
noiſe, or whiſtling as they run. No, my friend, philo- 
ſophy is what our poet of ne the 1 Thomſon, 
= nope it's! | 
MES 25 Effaſive ſource of evidence and truth, _ | 

4 A luſtre ſhedding o er the ennobled mind, 

"0 stronger than ſummer noon, and pure as that 

Whoſe mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul. 
* ſprings alaſt with elevated pride 
« Above the tangling maſs of low deſires, 


And angel wing'd, 
4 The heights of ſcience and of virtue gains! 5. 
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Look at the modern affecter of phileſophy, that is of in- 
fidelity, in his hours of ſickneſs, or in the moments of 
death ! Did theſe friends or relatives, who are then behind 
the curtain, ever report ſatisfactory or conſiſtent accdnts 
of the philoſophy of the expiring guilty ? The inſtances 
are rare, even where the moſt illuſtrious philoſopher- atheiſts 
have died, without either formally diſavowing, or by im- 
plication believing their miſerable ſyſtem ! As the exceſs 
of wickedneſs is certainly the extreme of folly, we may fair- 
1y adopt the maxim of our truly Chriſtian poet,— 


Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.“ 


Will you not then, come into my apology for 2 village 
- ſuperſtition under certain reſtrictions? Sacred be the vi- 
ſionary candle, and the fancied voice! They may lead per- 
haps to the paradiſe of ſimplicity, but not ſeduce the eaſy 
of faith into the paradiſe of fools. 

May faith, philoſophy, and the virtues, which are their 


— be their guide. Farewell. 


LETTER Ki. 
10 111 SAME. 


"iy Bainjce to hear, by your's, that you are well 
amuſed with the ſubject of my laſt, for I have not yet done 
with i it. I have, in reſerve, another Welch ſuperſtition, by 
way of Bonne- Bouche; ; for, if I can give it to you with any 
of the impreſſions it made on me, you will find it more en- 
tertaining than any [ have * recounted. | 


Contrive 
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Contrive to be ſerious, I beg of you, while, i in foberneſs, 
I acquaint you, that queen Mab, and all her Elfin train, 
however baniſhed out of England, have at all times had both 
holiſe and land in Wales. There is not a more general 
received opinion throughout the principality, than that of 
the exiſtence of fairies, Amongſt the commonalty it is, 
indeed, univerſal, and by no means unfrequently credited 
by the ſecond ranks: my inſatiable curioſity, in tracing 
this fact, has enabled me to diſcover it in more than one 
inſtance amongſt the firſt. During my reſidence in Gla- 
morganſhire, I was told of a clergyman, who had not only 
a belief in theſe little creatures, but who had written a book, 
containing a great many of their exploits. The gentle- 
man, who gave me this information, was acquainted with 
the author, to whom I was introduced, but was apprized 
by my conductor, as we walked along, that he was gene- 
rally thought to be © a little cracked.” As I well know 
that all forts of people, who follow up any purſuit or paſſion 
out of the common track of action, or ſentiment, with the 
enthuſiaſm neceſſary to excel in it, are accounted more or 
leſs out of their minds, and as J have, myſelf, been long in 
the enjoyment of this reputation — for ſurely it is a kind 
of fame to ſuffer in the opinion of the cold and unfeeling 
for one's warmth of heart —I laid little ſtreſs upon this part 
of my guide's information. The ſubject which the author 
had choſen, and the ſolemn manner in which he treated it, 
went mueh more in my mind to impeach his judgment than 
his intellect; but as every man has his hobby-horſe, a fairy 
tale, is, perhaps, as pleafant to carry one to fairy land, as 
any other ; ſo I made my bow to him without prejudice ; 
for, juſt as his friend, my companion, had finiſhed this very 
friendly account of him, we came within view of his par- 
ſonage, at the door of which he was regaling himſelf with 
a pipe. We entered into familiar converſation almoſt im- 
mediately that we had changed the civilities of meeting, for 
he had been apprized « of our coming, and-was fo full charged 
with 
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with his favourite topic, that he went off like a rocket. 
The firſt ſhot being his, I had no opportunity to return it, 
till he had moſt ſolemnly atteſted every ſtory of his book to 
| be 2poſtolical ; he related to me as much ſupplementary 
matter, intended to enrich a ſecond edition, as would have 
made an eigbteen · penny pamphlet of itſelf. But our Par- 
ſon rode his fair pad fo furiouſly, that it not only run away 
with him, but with our dinner; and though I have all poſfible 
diſpoſition to indulge people in theſe ſallies, hoping for, and 
inſiſting upon, the like complaiſance, when I am galloping 
away on my own poney, I felt ſuch an incorrigible deſire on 
this occaſion to weigh 4 ſolid pudding againſt the empty 
praiſe,” of theſe little i imaginary beings in Elfin Land, that 
I left the good prieſt to his & lenten entertainment,” and 
made the beſt of my way back, to a more eleemoſinary ban- 
quet. | , 

Did I not tell you, quoth my introducer, as we went 
home, that the poor man was mad? though, I think, he was 
more compos to day than J have ever known him, Indeed 
replied I, if this is his lucid interval, what muſt be his per- 
fect diſtraction? O, this is nothing, anſwered his friend, bn 

IJ have known him run on about the fairies, till he has foam. . 18 
ed at the mouth like a mad dog, and ſworn that there were 
then a thouſand in the room with him, viſible only to him- 
ſelf, on account of his great reſpect for them, and I remem- 
ber once, on our townsfolk laughing at him, in one of theſe 
fairy-fits, he fell into a paſſion, and faid, he wauld make 
theſe little miſchiefs pinch and haunt them by day and night, 
for their tauntings : and, as ſure as you are alive, con- 
tinued my guide, upon two of the company ſnapping their 
_ fingers, and ſaying, they neither cared for him, nor the 
| fairies, he made them both repent it: for that very night, 
and all the next day, the poor men were ſo tormented by 
theſe little devils, God forgive me, that they were obliged 
to make intereſt with Parſon —————, the gentleman; we 
have juſtleft, to get them off the premiſes, 
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T hen, 
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| . Then, you believe in their exiſtence yourſelf ? 

Heaven forbid ! that I ſhould not. I have been ſufferer 
enough by them, I know, to have my creed well ſettled 
in chat reſpect. But to tell you the truth, they always had 
' ſpite againſt me, and my whole family; and, for a trifle, 

which would not have put a fly out of temper. 
\ ' What did you do to vex them? | 
Only barred up a window, next to _ room where you 
ive laſt night. | 
What objections had they to that ? 
Why, they uſed to throw up the ſaſh my night, and 
ſeal every thing they could lay their hands on. 
Are they ſuch diſhoneſt brats! The little rogues ! Who 


could have thought it ? 
The greateſt thieves in the world, Sir, little as they 


are. 
Are you ſerious ? Do you RY believe in them ? 
Believe! I wt you n. to night ſleep in the barred 
room, that's all. 


With all my heart. | a go 
I would not adviſe you. You had better not. I wiſh 


I could throw it out of my houſe, without pulling the whole 
building to pieces. ta | 


I'll venture, however. 
No you ſhan't. I won't have your life, nor your limbs 


to anſwer for; beſides, the little toads begin to be tired of 
hankering about, and if J keep it cloſed another year, I ex- 
pect they will find another haunt. F * they * any 
apartment but that. | 

If there is a fimilarity in the faith of you, and your 
friend on this article, why laugh at W or conſider him as 

out of his ſenſes 
Let us call a better ſubject, Sir, for, you "A we hone 
got fafe-home, and if you are half as hungry as I am, you 
will think a good ſparerib of pork, which, I expect to. find 
ira as re ES ova 


- 
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on the table, though betwixt hot and cold, is worth all fairy- | 
land. 
: Thus it is, my friend, we are accurate criticks, in diſ- 
covering and expoſing the weakneſſes of others, but are 
quite blind to our own, though of the ſame Size and kind.” 
How true it was from the beginning! How true it will be 
tothe end ! that © we ſee the mote in the O99, of our bro- 
ther; but diſcover riot the beam in our own.” 

Believing that I had fallen, partially, amongſt the vota- 
ries of the fairy legions, by meeting with two men, who, 
though of different manners and characters, and nearly the 
ſame degree of credulity, the one a worſhipper from fear, 
the other from reverence, I reſolved to ſee farther into the 
ſubject, before I concluded the opinion, about theſe airy 
ſprites to be general: for to tell you the truth, I came with 
a mind little favourable to admit the impreſſions, which 
Camden, and other Cambrian biographers had attempted 
to make upon it; ſhall I confeſs, that I not only conteſted 
the fact itſelf, as to the agency of theſe beings, as ſincerely 
as I did thoſe gentry of Lilliput, about their own ſuppoſed 
ſize and dimenſions, but I. thought the report of theſe hiſ- 
torians, likewiſe a fiction allowed to travellers as an indul- 
gence, in the way that we grant a poetical licence to the 
votaries of the muſes. Having, therefore, an equal degree 
of leiſure and curioſity, I was fixed to make farther enqui- 
ries; accordingly, the day following, I accepted the ofter 
; of an agreeable, and intelligent companion, who propoſed 

an excurſion to the hills in the neighbourhood of Pontipool, 
which, had been immemorially celebrated, for the ancient 
and modern haunts of this tiny people. In this little tour, 
che beauty of the day, and of the country, rich in whatever 
could gratify a traveller, I collected abundant living evi- 
dence, that the belief in theſe ſinall perſonages was ſolemn 
and general. Thoſe, faid my aſſociate, pointing to a chain 
of ſtupendous, and even Alpine hills to the left, thoſe, 
though I believe it not, are thought to be every night 
£ traverſed 
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traverſed by thouſands of fairies; the centre part of the 
middle. mountain, is called their table, and on .numberleſs 
| green circles, which grow greener under their ſtootſteps 
they are ſaid to revel. We entered, with freedom, ſeveral 
little pictureſque cottages, ſcattered round theſe delicious 
hills and vales, and I perceiyed that on the ſubject of fairies, 
the creed of every peaſant was the» ſame; in every hut, I 
-found ſuperſtition had a ſeat; but I found that better, at leaſt, 
more hoſpitable gueſts were alſo, the inmates ; health, hap- 
pineſs, ſimplicity, induſtry, innocence, and parental love, 
The heart-echoing kiſs, which alabaurer gave to his twelfth 
child, the nurſeling, while fix others were gathering round 
him, after a ſeparation only of a few hours, and while bread 
is all his utmoſt toil could work out of the mountains, was 
a fight that might have taught wiſdom to a philoſopher, en- 
vy to avarice, and humility to a monarch. It reached my 
very heart. Tt will not be very remote from yours; but to 
move, to melt it, in the ſame degree, you muſt make a 
viſit to the fairy mountains, and on ſuch a day, amidſt ſucy 
ſcenery, have your mind poſſeſſed with ſuch objects, upon the 


ſpot where they gro. 
It is ſingular, that there are particular places all over 


this country, where the malign influence of the fairy tribe, 
has made the people look upon them as under a ſort of ſpell, 
Tubus, if we put the collective accounts together, we ſhall 
perceive, that the fairy race are, rather bad than good 
neighbours : for, you will hardly meet with a Welch pea- 
fant, who is not provided with ſome inſtances to their diſ- 
credit, within his own knowledge, It is incredible to 
what lengths the malice of theſe ſprites will go, if we are 
to believe the aſſeverations of the ſwains they live amongſt ; 

inſtead of being in good fellowſhip, as might be expected 
of well diſpoſed fairies, they take delight only in cheating 
and annoying them. There are ſeveral houſes, particularly 

| ſome antique bills, Wu have 5 ill fame for being haunted 
by 


We” Comms walk fu” „ 
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| dy the fairies ch vente pr i th coun, oer | 
a e unſheltered, and - 


4 Bide the peltin, 3 of the gi Norm,” 


he es the fineſt apartments therein: 1 8 a 


would not paſs a ſingle night in any of theſe proſcribed places, 


for the fee-fimple of the eſtates thereunto belonging. 
The outrages ſaid to be committed nightly, by the fairy 
generations, exceed the pranks, of that order of young fel- 
lows, or old fellows with young follies, known by the 
ſpirited names of bucks and bloods; and their thefts and 
depredations, about the country, ſurpaſs thoſe of the gypſey 
tribts: with this aggravation too, that there is no conſtable 
to take them up, nor any juſtice able to make them keep 


the peace, or commit them to the houſe of correction, or 


even to bind them over to better behaviour. They are 
above all law; and of courſe, beyond the reach of an act 
of parliament ; which, is certainly, a great hardſhip on the 
Welch peaſants, who, though overrun with them, and put 
nightly into bodily fear, can neither ſue for treſpaſs, nor 


recover damages, nor make them pay for an aſſault 


Their malicious devices would fill as many folios, as 
Sir John Hill's Vegetable Syſtem, and their petty larcenies, 
are as ,numerous.. And theſe are not confined to the 
neighbourhood of Pontipool, but extend northward to the 
boundaries of the Principality. I heard of their naughty 
doings again, in Merianethſhire, Carnarvon, and Angleſey; z 
not only the firm belief in their exiſtence, extending to, 
theſe places, but as thorough a conviction, that they are 
with very few exceptions, as errant a pack of Little Pickles, 
as any in the world, and a kitten with a cracker at its tail, 


or a bird with a ſtring to its leg, is more likely to reſt in the 


hands of a parcel of ſchoolboys, than a poor ſwain, or dam- 
ſel in the clutches of an offended fairy. 

It. was impoſlible in theſe enquiries, not to have often 
in in mind, the many beautiful deſcriptions of Shakeſpeare : and 


my 
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my old friends, Puck, Peaſebloſſom, and Robin Goodfel- 
low, were. frequently playing their. waggeries in my fancy : 
but little did I ſuppoſe, when I have. been delighted with 
theſe perſonages, that there was a part of the world, apper- 
taining to my own -country, where a countleſs number 
of really ſhrewd people, believed as firmly in the exiſtence, 
and potency of theſe nn of r aptly as in chat of 
their God. ö 

| I have forborn the e of. a thouſand fad, wy mer- 
ry, fairy tales, the reſult of my reſearches into this curious 
ſubje&, becauſe one is as good as a thouſand; and that one 
you ſhall have here, as a ſpecimen of the reſt. 

In my way to England, I ſlept a night in the village of 
Feſtiniog, and being the only traveller, then in the houſe, 
had the choice of the bed chambers. I fixed upon that 
which I thought the moſt commodious, and after I had 
taken my ſolitary repaſt, was preparing to retire, when my 
landlady made her appearance, and ſaid, that ſhe could not 
anſwer it to her conſcience, to let me go to reſt, without 
telling me, that the apartment I had choſen, though the 
beſt in her houſe, had the misfortune to be troubled by the 
fairies ; that had I been an ordinary ſtranger, ſhe ſhould not 
have mentioned it, but being recommended to her houſe, 
by one of her beſt friends and cuſtomers, ſhe felt it her 
duty to appriſe me of the circumſtance ; after which, I might 
do as I pleaſed. She concluded this aweful- intelligence, by 
informing -me, ſhe had ſoundly rated the chambermaid, for 
her careleſſneſs, in ſhewing that apartment, the door of 
which was never opened, but when the inn was full of com- 
pany, and not another bed to be had. | 
Whether it proceeded from that queer e in 15 

man nature, to do what you are warned not to do, or from 
a ſpirit of reſiſtance, to thoſe ſimplicities of faith, I do not 
know. I can only tell you, that my landlady's caution, de- 
termined me not to profit by it. I thanked her, however, 


for the hint, and defired to be ſhewn to the haunted cham- 
s ber, 
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ber, declaring to her; at the fame time, that I had been ſo 
great an admirer of fairies; ever ſince I read one of our 
great poet's account of them, that I was perfectly ſatisfied 
they would rather look on me, as an old acquaintance, 
than a ſtranger, and treat me as ſuch: and furthermore, as 
it was exceſſive cold weather, if fifty, or an hundred of the 
little gentlefolks were diſpoſed to paſs the night with me, 
they would be extremely welcome to part of my bed, and 
. did not doubt but that, ſhould this be the caſe, I ſhould be 


able in the nen to _— we We Oy account 4 _ bed- 
fellows, « 6 


For that matter, a; faid mine Helio one of your great 
poet-imen, and, who was a lord, into the bargain, took a 
fancy, likewiſe, to that very room, where he flept three 
nights, ' and paſt his days where you are now ſitting, after 
clambering up and _ the mountains for n 14 
ther. 

Well, and did he make any complaints e of the common 
diſturbers of that chamber 

He was too mild and fweet-tempered a way 
make complaints about 'any thing : but on my aſking, if he 
ſaw or heard more than he wiſhed, or found his window 
thrown open, or any of his things toſs'd about the room, or 
any pattering of little feet, or, in ſhort, any fairy work go- 
ing forward? He ſhook his head, and faid, it was almoſt 
impoſſible for a man, he ſaw plainly, to be in the moſt re- 
tired parts of the world, but he would be annoyed with bufy 
bodies, and impertinents that would be aſking queſtions, 
and forcing themſelves, uncalled, into o company. — This was 
proxy plain, I think, Sir, 

I think fo too, and will, therefore, go to bed, landlady, 
for you have mentioned a reaſon, for my preference of that 
chamber, that out- weighs all the fairies of Merionethſhire, 
were they every one, at this moment, making merry in my 
bed: the great poet you allude to was Lord Lyttleton. I 
nn was at Feſtiniog, and am glad to find that acei- 
dent 
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dent has conducted me to the ſame inn, and even into the 
ſame apartment. I have read what he wrote here. .. - .. 
Aye, he Was e e ee e ee ole | 
when he was within doors, and when he was without, he 
ran up and down: hills and dales, in ſuch a manner, though 
neither young nor ſtrong, that folks, hereabouts, thought 
him a madman ; but his valet ds mum, told us, he was. only 
a poet; and was making a book about. us Welch people, 
and our country: though what he could find here worth put- 
ting in a printed book, I cannot think; yet, he was quite 
beſide himſelf with joy, and often told my huſband, that w -e 
'ought to think ourſelves very happy, as we lived:i in Para- 
diſe: for that matter, we do not live amiſs, conſidering a 
poor, lone place; we get fiſh and game af all forts in plenty, 
and now and then, can ſhew a joint of meat, with any body, 
as your honour ſhall ſee, if you ſhould like to ſtay with us 
as long as the Poet Lord. 

Finding that the good woman had no * idea of Para- 
diſe than that we ſhould there be ſure of the beſt proviſions, 
and choiceſt rarities for the palate. (which idea is, hy the 
bye, to the full as refined, as that of numberleſs inhabitants 
in polite cities,) I again bade her good night, and: withdrew 
to the haunted chamber... | 

I declare to you, that the honeſt people who are terrified 

about theſe little fellows, y'clept fairies, never more 
earneſtly wiſhed they might be free from their viſitations, 
than I did for their appearance; at the ſame time, that I de- 
ſpaired of being honoured. by this fairy-favour. Neverthe- 
leſs, I was kept ſome hours from the leaſt defire to ſleep; 
the night was piercingly cold, but it was about the third 
quarter of the moon, whoſe froſty. clearneſs, threw into the 
apartment, preciſely that ſort of elfin-light, which theſe 
little perſonages are faid to love; and certainly, if they have 
any human ſenſations about them, or are at all ſenſible. to 
the change of ſeaſons, on their tiny frames, which, by be- 


ing 0 often ſeen in e perſona, muſt be occaſionally 
— 


* 


i &c. L oN- 


corporeal, ö nag birth in a warm bedlchamber, would be 
preferable to any thing they could meet with on the ſnowy 
mountains, or in icy vallies. I had talked myſelf, and 
thought myſelf neither into expectation or hope ; yet whO- 


ſoever follows up an enquiry of any kind, with-undiminiſh- 


ing ardour df curioſity, ' will be leſs diſpoſed to lumber, 
than he whoſe inveſtigators have Dey their ee 
en. non 

As I lay in this wakeful wn 7 rw the per- 


by things . have” den * ene 


1 Is Kink sf the favourite n from 


the beautiful poems of Parnel, in his F airy Tale,” and in 
the „ Ode to Indifference.” I invoked the ſprites even by 


the Spirit of Shakeſpeare, which, I cannot but believe, has 
a potency far ſuperior to their own; in this muſing mood I 

remained till the peep of dawn, when it is admitted, that theſe 
children of darkneſs, like all others of that caſt and cha- 
racter, ſteal off. I therefore compoſed myſelf to a ſhort ſleep, 
after which, I roſe with an intention to nee my 28 
ney. | 

The very moment I got toi fairs, my landlady took 
notice that I looked very poorly, and no wonder, faid the ; 


T was ſure your honour could not ſleep, for all your bragga- 


defia : T heard you, Sir, talk to the fairies for half an hour 


together ; our rooms are parted only by a thin boarded par- 


tition, I warrant, you had your room full of them: don't 
deny it, Sir, becauſe J heard you ſpeak to them as plain, and 
indeed, louder than I now hear myſelf: nay, if it had not 
been for fear, I would have come and knocked at your door, 
for they cannot bear to be ſurpriſed at any of their tricks. 


It ſeems. J had been taken in the fact of reciting the 


verſes, which my landlady interpreted into addreſſes to 
the fairies; for as to repeating at ſuch a time of night, 


and in ſuch a chamber, for my own diverſion, it could 


neither enter voluntarily, nor be driven coercively, into 
BY . | | her 


10 
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her head, without admitting at the ſame moment the moſt 
thorough conviction» of: my. inſanity. Beſides this, there 
is ſomething ſo unwelcome in combating: any notion a 
perſon has taken up and is pleaſed with, that I contented. 
myſelf with leaving the matter open to the good woman's 
interpretation, ſaying, in the words of Beatrice: I con- 
feſs nothing, and deny nothing.” It was therefore taken for 
granted, that I had not only ſeen, but diſcourſed with the 
fairies all-night; that I had intreated them to be civil; that 
I had begged pardon for not having faith in them; and that; 
if they would ſpare me only that once, I promiſed to build 
a temple ſor them, and kiſs their & tiny footſteps, and to 
worſhip them for ever. To this effect did mine hoſteſs 
conſtrue - the different crecitations; many of which, you, 
who are verſant in all that our great bard, and the minor 
poets, have ſung or ſaid on the ſubject, will recollect to be 


applicable to the ee e the cee val 


n 6 Ye Elf ſprites, | 
Come, now a roundel and a fairy ſong, 
Come ſing me now aſleep, then let me reſt.” . 


| This « my: landlady ſaid, was begging what they never 
granted, for they always broke people: s reſt when hey got 
into their bed-chambers. | 

After I had laid about an hour, without any been I 
invoked queen Mab herſelf, and in language which, had ſhe 
been within hearing, ſhe. muſt have anſwered in perſon, or 
been looked on as a fairy of no taſte or genius: 


« Thou art (I know) a ſpirit of no common rate, 
« "Thou can'ſt give fairies to attend me ſtrait ? | 
* Can'ſt bid them fetch me jewels from the deep, 
And ſing, while I on preſſed flowers do ſleep. 
« Hop in my walks, and gambol in my eyes; 
Feed me with apricots and dewherries, : 
« With purple grapes, green figs, and abends, ; 
++ Steal for me honeybags from humble bees; 


« For 
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1, For my night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

« And light them at the fiery glow-worms eyes, 
« And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
«.To fan the moonbeams . * * eyes. 


Yes, yes, quoth mine hoſteſs, 1 heard you beiin and 
praying them to fetch you fruit and honey, but the, deuce a 
grape, or a morſel even of bees-wax, you get, from them. 
You ſoon was of that opinion, too, your honour, I fancy; fot 
you gave them their true character ſoon after. I judge ſhe 
interpreted the malign properties attributed to them by our 
great bard in the ſubſequent lines, which, I remember, I re- 
peated with a fort of malicious energy, as if, filled with their 
ſubject, I felt myſelf piqued at their refuſing to pay me a viſit, 
We know a thing is very little likely to happen, and yet we 
work up our wiſhes to a-warmth fo fairy-like, as to be fre- 
quently diſpleaſed and-diſappointed; that it does not. Wie 
has not found this unreaſonable. fally in himſelf? N 

What! will none of you appear, ye little 9 oried 
I, in my 1 way co 


| * This hind be th be ſpite, 
« Or I miſtake, of that ſhrewd Enavith N R * 
« Call'd Robin Goodfellow, a EE 
« That frights the maidebs of the viltugory;, 
« Skims milk, and ſometimes labours in the quern, 
And bootleſs rakes the breathlefs houſewife chürn, 
« And ſometimes makes the drink to bear no barme, 
66 Miſlead pight-wanderers, laughing at their harm.“ 


I have heard of your pranks, my little maſters, 3 4 

and preſume you are upon ſome now. Each mme. 

employed; I warrant you: 0 
Forde to kill caukers in ave tn tere, 


9 E 
10 To make them coats! | | 


Andi for you, Maſter Puck, 

964,94 > Up agd 8 up and down Es 
e 4 eee 88 
Vol. I. d. M ld: r l eee 


4 | Fn Over 
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cover hill, over dale, 
* Through buſh, through briar, 
„Over park, over pale | 
Through flood, through fire, 
4. You do wander every where ; 
e Swifter than the moon's ſphere, 
' 4 You do ſerve the fairy queen, 
« To dew her orbs upon the green.” 


Nay, I have heard you boaſt you could : 


5 2 reer 
ln forty minutes.“ 


My landlady told me, they were capable of taking all 
8 but ſne gave into the common notion of their tripping 
off at day- break. On her aſking my opinion of this very 
gravely, I with no leſs ſolemnity pretended to believe it in 
the general, but that a very great poet in my country, greater 
than her friend, Lord Lyttelton, and who had a mighty ve- 
neration for all theſe beth perſons, Gerkared _ OP 
many of them 

« Wilfully exile themſelves from licht, 
For fear that day ants tnok; thor: Games upon 3 
% Yet there are ſpirits of another ſort, | 
% Who with the morning light have oft made 1 
Who, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fiery red, 


« Openiag on Neptune, with far bleſſing beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his falt-green ſtreams.” 


Your fine poetmen ſeldom ſpeak ſo as a poor body can un- 
derſtand them, ſaid the good woman: all I know is, our 
Welſh fairies are ſeen only at night; but I am glad you be- 
lieve in them, or they would go you an ill turn before you 
get home, Now, though I had as much belief in the wall 
and moonſhine of Pyramus and — 1 previndeg yl faith 
was fixed: I was a convert. 

By way of preſent comfort and Ha . a 
mine hoſteſs promiſed me, on my exprefling | a deſign to paſs 
another night under her roof, to put me int the yellow room, 
to which, ſhe aſſured me, * little tormentors had a particu- 


o lar 
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Er objection. Determined to humour the jeſt, I affected to 
be highly ſatisfied with this, and the then told me the ſtory of 
a neighbour” who” had loſt a cheſt of drawers, and ſeveral 
other pieces of furniture, which were found, after many days, 
above a league off, upon one of the enormous druidical 
| ſtones, as at the top of an high mountain; where, added ſhe, 
not an hundred men could drag i it, and that, therefore, it muſt 
de /prighted away by fairies. Upon my ſhewing tokens of 
ſurpriſe, that theſe mifcrable Lilliputians ſhould be more pow- 
erful than an hundred men, my landlady informed me that it 
was all done by magic, and that they had been known to move 
trees, and carry away men and horſes out of their warm beds | 
and ſet them faſt in the middle of a quagmire, or drop them 
on a bare heath merely by charming! As I wiſhed to ſee a 
little more of this fairy land than was to be diſcovered through 
the windows of my inn, I ended the converſation, by obſerv- 
ing to my hoſteſs, that this was carrying the ſleight of hand 
to a wonderful perfection indeed; and it would be highly worth 
while for Meſſrs. Jonas, Breſlaw, and the other preſto paſs 
| gentlemen, who live by enchanting, to come and make a 
few improvements in the art of magic, or © delicate decep- 
tions,” as 21 auen, ny hen * che 1 ers in con- 
juration. 

Such a fall of fide had pen in the night, i in addition 
to what was on the ground before, that, though the ſun did 
the beft that it eould for me at that ſeaſon of the year, neither 
my old horſe, nor his maſter, were diſp6ſed to proceed that 
day any farther, at leaſt together; ſo I made a tour of the 
mountains and vallies on foot; vehemently refuſing all offers 
of a guide, whom in à ramble of this kind T Have all my life 
conſidered as an inſupportable interruption; for it is amongſt 
my ſupreme pleaſures to find out the wonders and beauties of 
nature with my own eyes, to reaſon about them with my own 
underſtanding, and to extract all the knowledge they are able 
to give me out ef themſelves, before I aſk other people ; who 
officioullytell you every thing before you come to it, and 
chow p48 ten to one but their unt of a aud the 
| * 2 fact 
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At itſelh, is at leaſt as wide from each other, as would have 
been my own unaſſiſted conjectures; beſides that it. deprives 
me of the pleaſures of conjecture, which are (to an inquiſi- 
tive mind that is to a mind, that likes to anſwer its own 
queſtions)—always ſomething, Moreover, I have found 
theſe common-place hiſtorians of the village, or. country, to 
be not a whit more uſeful, though full as learned as thoſe bi- 
ographers i in great cities, appointed to explain the wonders of 
St. Paul's in London, or St. Peter's at. Rome; their explana- 
tions being nearly as illuſtrative of the objects, as the elabo- 
rate commentators on the texts of Shakſpeare, or the Holy 
Bible. The volumes of Nature and Religion, my friend, 
rarely require any of theſe darkling elucidations; for both are 
ſo ſimple, and ſo intelligible, that in general, he that runs may 
read and underſtand them; and, wherever there are difficul- 
ties in either, they are, uſually, made worſe and more mtri- 
cate, by bungling guides, who confound confuſion. For all 
* theſe reaſons, I perambulated the environs of F eſtiniog alone, 
and thus added another inſtance of my obſtinate adherence to 
my own plans, which produced « — ſhake of my 
landlady $head.,. 5 
Juſt as I was going out of the door, the hinted Nat the 
young peaſant ſhe 3 to accompany mes was as thought 
Had it been poſſible tor t m x former reſolution of being ne 
tary; to have received any: 3 of ſtrength, this intelli- 
gence would haye, the maxe determined me; for one 
tion of ſcience. amongſt comman people, produecs- ſuch. iy 
ſufferable jargon, that it is even more nauſeating, than, 
pompoſity of pedantry itte. Flad the guide only. ſpoken 
Welch, or been gifted. with abſolute ſilence, he might have 
had his. uſe juſt to keep. me from two or three pitfalls, into 
which. I tumbled head over heels in the courſe of my walk, 
the ſnow having treacherouſiy covered their ſurfaces... But to 
Hope theſe little caſuattics, at the expense of having one's 
| | a good ſchalard, while the ſtypendous. works 
oh. 4 Navure were inrolled in volumes, before me, by che Di- 


Tor . vine 


adi. 


IVE 
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eighty-one years younge 
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vie Author { anfullied volumes that reached Umoft th the 
Ties e 12 been blaſphemy m For, never, {urely, 1 in 
an any part of 177 creation + did the , diſplay himſelf with 


28 nifeenee, wich n more aſtoniſhing grandeur , 
than in the 17 rec Zink of of the little e of Fling 00h c 
da that Toes my ſurvey of it 

: This you 8 ſed, is the” = the Sum 


N of which Lord Lye lton 2 ns, {def ci i 


well ſhaded with wood: there i is a e 150 es 2 


winds throug h t e bottom; on each fide are meadoys, and 
above diger ds, on the decliyities ok the immenle NOUN» 
tains; at each end are mountains ſtill higher, which ſeem 
placed there by nature, to guard this charming retreat 
any invaders. * With the woman one Joyes, with the | 
of one's heart, anda good ſtudy of books, one may paſs a an 1 ago 


| there, and think it a day. If one has a mind to live long, and 


renew his youth, let him come and ſettle at F eſtinjog, „Not 


long ago, there died there, an honeſt Welch farmer, wha was 
an 195 years of age: by his firſt wife he | had thirty children, | 


ten by h his ſecond, and four by his third: his youngeſt ſon was 


ons deſcended | from his body, attended his funeral, 


My fecond viſit to this happy vale i in the 4pring, jullified. 


the abqve lunurious account. Its aſpect, when cover 
ſnqw, Re t to che reſpectiye objets, a ſublimity, 5 — 


nof be. done Juſt ice to, but by the memories of thoſe, who 
have ſeen a country abounding with af piring mountains, and 
humble glens, and every other grand irregularity of Nature, 
under the domination of froſt and ſnow. Theſe, in flatcour 


tries, preſent nothing but one uniform, unintereſting waſte: 


amidſt the mountains, there is the cataract, which reſiſts the 


powers of ice; the variety of ground, that throws, even the 


ice 8 and the ſnow, into a thouſand fantaſtie forms; the 
8 | hardy 


r than his eldeſt ; and eight hundred 
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hardy peaſants, that brave the weather i in a manner utterly 
unknown to ſouthern regions; the adventurous animals, 128 
impelled alike by the element and their Appetite dig 
ſhrub, on the points of the racks, hunt for. the per ry 
' through mountains of ſnow. piled on the — 9 of earth 1, 
and an infinity of objects there only to be obſerved, SEL 

Full of this kind of imagery, I paſt, ſeveral hours of the 
coldeſt day; but vic the brighzeſt of winter, The 
ſno had drizzled for about half an hour, but more radiant 
ſunſhine ſucceeded; yet the froſt was ſo . ſtronger than 
the thaw, that the flakes encruſted c on my hat and cloaths as 
they fell; and I was in as complete an icicle,, on my return 
to. ths inn, as any of the furrounding objects. e tf 

he ſurrounding objects, indeed, on my return, were in 

perfect contraſt to thoſe without doors, be whole peaſan- 
try of the village of F eſtiniog, appeared t fo be, get into the 
public houſe, where the blazing. hearth and vacant. hilarity, 
ſet froſt and ſnow at defiance. Theſe happy groups are v ery 
frequent 1 in North Wales, and particularly i in thoſe, (eafons, 
when the rigorous elements drive men, more. upon t their i in. 
ternal 1 reſources. This, however, was. an extraordinary « de- 
tifion. © The member for Merioneth, i in Which cyunty : ſtands 
this ſweet village, had given à fat ſheep, : and a barrel of home- 
brewed to the poor of every pariſh within, his diſtri, to 
counteract the inclemency of the froſt : and this animal was 
roaſting whole in the kitchen, while, the gueſts x were gather- 
ed together in bliſsful expettation, i in a room adjoining. | Alt 
that could beat an alarm to appetite, or give to appetite gra- 
tified its moſt perfect tranquillity, was at work: an harper 
played the Triumph of Wales i in one corner, a poet fung his 
own compoſiti tions, in imitation of the/ancient bards, i in the 
other, ſeveral Welch daryfels joined i in chorus; ; the firſt foam- 
ing jug of ale was drank off to the founder of the feaſt, the 
ſhow fell faſt, and was drifted on the windows, and the 
warmth of heart that reigned within, when the roaſted: ſheep 
made its appearance, was more than enough to baffle the ri- 


gour of a December i in Siberia. . 
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- You hit enough of my diſpoſition to be certain, I 


mind in theſe Jovial doings with all my heart. Without 


ſtaying to be aſked, I ſaw, that, 1 was welcome. . I was in 
2 land of hoſpitality, and had I not been fo, the company 
were, at the moment, too replete with feſtivity' to be churl- 
iſh to a ſtranger. Could one enter the houſe of a wiſer, 
while he was enjoying himſelf on the bounty of a friend, 


be could ſcarcely ſhut his heart to one that wiſhed to be 


happy + alſo. Happineſs. is naturally benevolent ; and as the 


poor in their hours of relaxation are, perhaps, the. happieſt 
of the happy, ſo are they, when they have any thing to gives 


| the moſt boyntiful of the generous. Many of theſe. will- 


have known them te do it—ſbare their laſt ſhilling, their laſt 
meal, with a good will, as fervent an urbanity, and as oour- 
teous as if they were only dividing with you, the ſuperflui- 


ties of their ordinary table. The poor of Wales are on all 


feſtive occaſions, the kindeſt of the liberal. « I cat, drank, 


and was merry,” and in proceſs of the evening every gam- 


bol that health, innocence, ruſticity, and good fellowſhip, 
let loofe from toil could deviſe, took its round, Since the 


days of Cadwallader, to thoſe of the preſent prince of Wales, | 


there never was ſeen a more comfortable ſet of human crea 
tures, on a more ſtormy night, threugh which many of 


chem had to ſeek their way to their habitations, in the diffe- 


rent huts, that were ſcattered in the mountains, or in the 


valley. But this idea did not break in upon the preſent mo. 
ments, which were devoted to joys, that in ſweet oblivion, 
abſorhed the future, You remember the winter evening 


of the Engliſh peaſants, deſcribed by Themſbn: It was now 


realized in Wales. The charming lines'came to my me- 


mory, as I fat at the feſtival; and they again recur at this 
inſtant: they are at the end of my pen. Vou would not 
forgive me for 2 them dack: Here then let them flow 


on the paper: oY: Tg ORR | 1 


6:2 ol 8 hs hn bs onthe vp the fire; 


.* While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 


= 8 — WY — — 8 = 
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Head falemn, gong the Goblin:ſtory mund: 
4. The rurgl gambol, and the ruſtie mittl.; 5 
4% The ſimple joke, that takes the ſhepherd's EY 3 5 ; 7 


0 Eaſily pleat d; the long loud laugh, ſincere; 4 
be kiſs, batch u baſty fiom the Gde-long maid}. % Hog: 


n purpoſe guardleſs, or pretending ee: 
yy T1 leap Pr the ſlap, the haul; aud, ſhook to notes 8 
ot native muſic, the 3 dance. I 

hes jocund fleets with them the winters ter-night. 


After this harmleſs merry-making, which was e 
as paſtoral, as if it had been the Arcadia'of primitive times, 
ach departed to his home, and were fenced within, by hi- 
2 und good cheer, againſt all annoyance from —— 

etually, that, J ſuſpect, it was neither in the powe 
4 froſt, now, or ſuperſtition, to chill them. Such ae 
2 what my friend Goldſmith fo poetically called, 


4. 


0 The Qill ſmall j joys that aſk but little room. on 

1d not know the time, when I palſed : an evening more 
to my ſatisfaction; nor when I crowned the night, with 
a more quiet reſt, in deſpite of fairies and faity tales. May 
your' 8. my friend, this, and every other e de FO un 
| N after as pleafant days. 2 | 


LETTER All. 
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I F we examine. thy $6" Lyttoitpn' 8 Giesen of 
Fallining, ſhall we not think him a little unreaſonable? 
and, in one or two paſſages, not quite carreft as to ſenti- 
ment? With the woman one loves, the friend cf. one's 
heatt, and à good Rudy of books; ; there. is ſurely ſcarce 
a man in the world, whoſe mind is fitted to reliſh. them, 
but would convert Arabia Infelix into a Paradiſe. There 
needs no ſuch happy vales as that of Feſtiniog, to render a 


perſon ſo environed with heart-felt reſources, more than con- 
: tent. 
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nh; J argue that even .in. abſence of. theſe, at leaſt, the 
artich WY a year; might paſs without a weary mo- 
; MAY „Ng, J renounce the thought: in the very inſtant 
that I hae, made. it. 1 feb that if the ſtudx of books 
might be diſpenſed wich, the fogial,. bolom jo, which e 
two other ſources afford, may npt be gien up. Iis Lordr 
ſhip, is. in. the zight,., The, charm, of ering others happy, 
and ring one gf the party, made me for a little while, fory 
ges that thy beſt. part of their felicity proceeds from domeſe 
jg hapgiqeßß . The men were, ſurtounded 
and ſuch as were not, I remember,. had leſs jocund. counter 
nancefe and. ſeemed, < maimed.gf half their joys,” On 
finding that, the ſnow, continued to.fall violently, bad.you 
ſeen, how, the mothers folded. up their little anes,, and how | 
the fathers forced their great coats ,on.the ſhoulders. 
' mothers, and..almoſt ; ripped. themſelves, 10 fortiky their 
wives and loyes againſt the cold z. in particular, had ypu ob- 
ſerved, as I did how a young fellow, after. putting abe hand- 
kerchief that tied his own. neck, on that of a laſs uhom he 
loved, Srried her in his arms, ta the merriment ofthe 
whole, company, ang, ,jchiring, every man ta; do, ag he did, 
while in 4 frolic, betwixt the tenderneſs and glee af their 
hearts, they, ſet off With the women in the ſame manner, 
the maunt ens fr hörperatiaæ wich the, 6 long, loud: lange 
fingers... you would have. ſtood at the door, ing b 
dig, pans 7 vain little ſenſible of the cold. 

Ah» my friend, there is ngthing to be long enjoyed, i io the 
abſence, of thoſe wha are dear to us ! I feel that I am renews 
ing the happineſs of the ſcenes, I havę been pleaſed with in my 
journeyings, by deſcribing them in carreſpondence to you and 
other of my friends: nay, I felt while they were paſſing be 
fore me, that I ſhould again take delight in them, when I pre+ 
pared them for the poſt; and I often have amuſed myſelf with 
thinking, as: I rode by a beautiful proſpect, met with agree» 
able pegple, or gave way to the emanations of a tender dſpo- 
ſition, how ſtrongly will I point, and recommend * theſe to 
dae Kan ler 5 
Na 
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Pyythee; tell me, does abſcrice [often the memo memory of in in- 
We: received? Does i it take of the edge of thariindignatior ion 
one naturally feels for toſs O have uſed ds ung e 
T have left. bellind me, hs now w Wie hundred miles, more 
4 few perſont, the recerity of Whoſe unkind" thoug hts 100 
practices towards me ought prevent myceaſ . to Fo of 
cheth'! J ds notceaſe to think 3 but I tinte c theni'tvery day 
Vith lefg aſperity. My ſenſe of thelt' in ulfice Is the fe. 
ethaps it is the more impreckve ne bn ir keflected 
upon: but there is ſomething in tiny nature, eithef 6 excel 
ſively tender or weak, that without affettation, Allie 50, 
i, in the particular condi U A avowed etiently, (sue for 
inſtance wh has laid and dont aff that an entmy can of dare 
do and ay) there is on my recollettion a fi a fi ngle trait of good 
will or good naturt ſne vun to me, prior to the date of is en- 
mity, and I have a memory vety faithful and retentive to Kind- 
neſs, I faften upon that trait as a fort of teſdurce from the 
pin of thinking on the general tener of hisbehavivur, ” Nay, 
if T have ever paſſed any happy days or hours in the” ſociety of 
thoſewho have afterwards made me pals many comfortleſs or 
bitter ones; it is not eaſy to expreſs how I feel Within me a 
propenſity to fink the memory of the latter and take refuge in 
the ſormer. This I have reaſon to beneve hath not a reliſſi 
of benevolence in it, becauſe my ideas of the it: treatment 
IT may have received are unaltered; "of courfe, the perſons of 
ſuch as have occaſioned it, are no lefs irkſome to thought : 
but it is a great relief to mo, from that very miſery of dwel⸗ 
ling on the dark ſide of buman nature, where there is but a 
ray of light, to turn it on the other. For this reaſon, though 
it is 2 ſeffiſh one, perhaps, Tam hourly more convinced, that 
I am not made for long reſentments: 7 for to you, and to God, 
F declare that, though I have not parted many) years from 
ſome who, Thave reaſon to think, ſeek to do me an ill turn, 
for no other cauſe that I can recollect, but that they have in- 
jured me too greatly ever to forgive me; I cannot pay them 
in kind, by meditating ill- will, or even ill wiſhes; and though, 


as 1 obſerved above, there is neither «the milk of human 
kindneſs, 


c 
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: kindneſs,” nor any other ſoftening quality i in all this but to 


get rid of the unealy ſenſations that accompany even a juſt 
revenge, or. the ee which lead to and pre 


eit 
it is pb oy 11 far 3 pm rai in a chan 5 : 


2 @& *5 


de, vengeance. To obtain, at che end of only 
one year, the moſt eompleat revenge over thoſe moſt inju- 
rious, I would nat. exchange this. conſtitutional. gift of ten- 
gerneſs, ſelf-love,,or- whatever. you; think, fit to denominate 
this Capacity of prefecring. ee to nn xeflec- 
tions, I I it 

al voll clan e 8 of. merit how the 
eternally unfading freſhneſs with which I remember my ab- 
ſent friends, did not their virtues, talents, or kindneis to me, 
preclude all fort of merit evenon that ſubject, and make that 
remembranse a ſimple act of juſtice, But I may at leaſt ſay, 
that my memory of them is green and immortal as the laurel, 
and triumphs over abſence, adyerſity, andeven over the more 
oblivipus power: that often attends on proſperity, . The de- 
liberate traveller mult either be worthleſs himſelf, or affociate 


only with thoſe that are of that deſcription, if in his route, 


he does not find ſome, who haug demands on bis admiration 
for their genius, pity for their misfortunes; or friendſhip for 
their good offices. .. Of all. theſe I have had my ſhare, but, 
believe me, none have, or ever can have, power to impair the 

ſentiment, with which I retain eyery impreſſion due to. thoſe 
from whom I am ſeparated, My * untravelled heart” turns 
to them even when ſilence has been conſtrued. into neglect, 
and I appear to have forgotten them. Each of them comes 
to my memory with a fondneſs which often makes my heart 
ache, that human life, occupation, and events, permit not 
the power of giving as frequent expreſſion to kind wiſhes, as 
they are felt and excited. In years of greater leiſure and ful- 


ler health, the delights of correſpondence more than com- 


e for the quantity of time employed in ſuſtaining it. 
I neither 
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I neither ſeemed nor defired to have a any other employment 
than to receive and reply to the letters of my friends. Every 
poſt brought me the continued hiſtory” of "thejt joys and ſor- 


rows, and T gave mine in return with'an ardour 1525 doubled 
the one, and took from the other at raft half its . But, 


alas | * the want of health, of time, or ' of . 


11 chech'd the genial quirent of he gra" i bau ramus; 


which! is an inſtrument of '©the'ſoul.” - "Deeps 8 "and 
inceſſant too, are the taxes which certain ineidents of life levy 

upon us. Many of theſe may make us facrifice the Hveeteſt 
occupations of the heart on the altar of mare ſevere exerciſes: 

but never have the ng violent of theſe extinguiſhed one 
ſpark of that tenderneſs I bear to thoſe from whom Tam di- 
vided; and every hour. proves to me; that I recollect the vir- 
tues, the talents, and endearments of old friends, as affectio- 
nately as if this maturity af my life was engaged, like its 
earlier youth, only in the exchanges of perſonal or epiſtolary 
profeſſions. Ah! could my powers' keep ati pace with; er 
bear any proportion to, my inelinations on this ſubject, 'A 
correſpondence, regular as that I keep up with) you, my friend; 
ſhould attempt the amuſement of every other hem I love. 
If, by my ſilence, I am ſuffering in tlie opinion of any on the 
idea of that ſilence being induced by motives leſs eogent than 
the deprivation of health, leiſure, and ſpirits, which-make fuch 
frequent breaks in the lettered intercourſe T- carry on with 
you, my loved friend, and a very ſew others, could they enter 
into its thoughts almoſt every moment of every day, they 
would not ſimply acquit me of raiſing new friendſhips on the 
ruins of the old, but confeſs, that J reflected on their merits 
2s warmly, and on their failings (when I thought on then 
at all) as candidly, as in the mn glolly ſealoas of e 


ment. | 5 
How have I rambled into theſe fh eee 4 


Muſt I needs call them by ſo harſh a name? In abſence, 


many delicate apprehenſions aſſail us. The very phyſician 
chat 3 the exerciſes of my pen ſet very unſocial 
8 N bounds 


— 


pt 
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| — them z for he knew, that the very poſture of wri- 


ting was, if long continued, pernicious to that inveteratepain 
and malady in my breaſt, which has ſo inceflantly vexed me. 
It tops the progreſs of my public engagements: it continues 
to limit my private communications; and though my mind 
and body are relieved when I can in any meaſure ſurmount 
theſe boſom- evils, (and I am daily gitaning alittle more of 
health as I go along) Lam never fo churliſh as to keep an 
unbroken hour to myſelf, but invariably devote the beſt part 
of it to you and to others whom I appreciate; and, in the 
ſeaſons that I cannot do this, I at leaſt th;n+ kindly of you. 
Accept then theſe pages of ſelf- defence; for I know that 
the ſpirit: of accuſation has gone forth againſt me on the ar- 


ticle of correſpondence: and if any thing could-induce me to 


believr your welcome flatterics as to the merit of theſe letters, 
I ſhould derive the greateſt joy from the hope, that, if I 


adopt the propoſal you have made, of publiſhing chem, I 


might een ee og _—_— public with 


private favour. 


Forgive ae and; 8 me to Feſtiniog3 or miber 
to my Lord Eyttelton's deſcription of its attractions: amongſt 
which: he feems to reckon longevity. I fear, however, this 
is 2/compliaſance he was diipoſed to ſhew the country. Thoſe 
hu hav long lived in towns, aſſume the ideas and feelings 
of a poet; happy; though but for a few weeks or days, to for- 
get that they are men of the world. Country church-yards 
are amongſt the objects moſt travellers viſit tranſiently; and 
when we have taſted the rural brerze, luxuriated in its prof- 
petts, and been ſreſhened by a change of air and objects, we 


diſeaſe, languor, and untimely old age, and have, at length, 


found the regions of perpetual health, and of "life, equally 


happy and long. From experience, nevertheleſs, of the fal= 
lacy of ſuppoſing our « days of nature are more in number 
when. paſt in the ſhade, than amidſt the “hum of men? I 
have regretted, I know not how often, that, in this caſe, 


AS 
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as in 1 wuth EP are ſo move: vari- 
ance. 

Heſs Aly en aki A che enden of: a 

in every town or village at which: I pauſe; and I am, you 
know, a pauſing traveller; I always have been ſuch: but 
if graves and tombſtones are to be conſidered as the faithful 
regiſters of their reſpective pariſhes, and, I believe, they 
are to be pretty much depended upbn; for all our little va- 
nities are there uſeleſs, and euen the buried beauty there con- 
fefles her age—the village annals will, I believe, have lit- 
tle to boaſt of the antidete of zephyrs, or the odyne of 
wholeſome labour, after undiſturbed repoſe. I have more 
than once had the curioſity, in this country, and in others, 
both at home and abroad, to compare the dates of life and 
death, us they are ftated in the burial grounds, and if I have, 
ſometimes, been inclined to think the country church-yard, 

on a calculation of equal inhabitants, the repoſitory of fewer 
young, and of more advanced old age, I have on the general 
average found, that the aſſertion of a celebrated touriſt on 
this ſubject, is ſounded in fact. It is generally ſuppoſed, fays 
he; that life is longer where there are fewer opportunities of 
luxury; but a cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, like 
a citizen at his turtle feaſt, A poor man is, indeed, ſeldom 
incommoded by corpulence. Poverty preſerves him from 
ſinking under the burthen of himſelf, but he eſeapes no other 
injury from time. Inſtances of long life are oſten related, 
which thoſe who hear them, are more willing to credit than 
examine. To be told, that any man has attained an hundred 
years, (as in the caſe. Lord Lyttelton has related, ) gives hope 
and comfort to him, who ſtands tremblihg on the brink of 
his on elimacteric. Length of life is, indeed, diſtributed 
impartially to very different modes of life, in very different 
elimates; and the mountains have no greater inſtances of age 
and health, than the low lands, nor -can villages, and ſmall 
towns, produce more examples, than great cities, on a com- 


parative average. Even in the vilage · receptacle of. the 
_ | dead 
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dead at Feftiniog, the infint, the youth, the matare mary and 
the veteran, lie mixing their aſhes together; an ; and the inſtance 
whicF his Lordſhip'has' recorded, is anongſt the very few 
who have materially exceeded the human ſpaiu. A 
But in this little country there live thoſt, korn, tor the 
ſake of human kind, 2 benevolent traveller coullli nt but wiſh 
he might continue in che wortd, till that world itself ſhould 
de no more. The friow-clad mountains of Cambria, 4 
friend, have not affrighted the ſpirit of philanthropy, from 
viſiting their inhabitants; nor has the thick-ribb'd'ice, that 
ſometimes places an  impalſable gulph; berwixe's __ nd his 
ns. por A 5 | 


recen gra tn of heir ou £2 „ 


The torrid zone boaſts not more glow ng hearts, nor ani- 
mated natures. It would be an hereſy committed againſt the 
beauties of the creation, to leave Wales without viſiting the 
ſeveral delicious domains, that appertain to my Lord Powis 
and his family >efpecially that part, which is emparadiſed by 
Lord and Lady Clive. I make free with that word, as moſt 
expreſlive of the fact: for the two noble perſons, laſt mention- 
ed, have Herr raiſed a paradiſe argund them: but though 
cottages, in the moſt e. abundance, all theſe a1 are e but ſe- 
condary to another kind. of beauty, which is here to be ſeen-in 

perfection. Were vou; for example, to make a circuit of the 
| towns and villages adjacent! to the ſeat of Lord and Lady Clive, 
and enter every houſe where either induſtry, indigence, ſick- 
neſs, ſorrow,. or misfortune, had entered before you, you 
wguld, hear the yoice, or ſee the tear and ſmile of gratitude 
pouring forth the heart-felt praiſes of this noble palr. I know 
not when I have paſt a more delightful hour, than that which 
I. ſpent on the road from Oakley Park to Welch Pool. My 
eyes were gratifſed with every grace of nature and art in ve- 


grfable. ze mp cars. were regaled, yet more voluptu- 
£ — 


wits 
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_ ouſly, with a number of village annals, that have made me 
think more highly of humay nature ever ſince. 


countered one of Lord Clive's neighbours, and. — 
FA ati verbatim, the anſwers he gave to my enquiries, , ; You 
are juſt to premiſe, that we are jogging on in a very neigh- 
bourly way, through his lordſhip's park, on a fine day, and in 
the fineſt month of the year; and that having converſed ſuf- 
ficiently on the only acquaintance-making topic, which ren- 
ders: ſtrangers companionable namely, the weather, we 
ſtruck into other ſubjects, drawn, principally, like moſt con- 

verſations on the road, from the furrounding objects. drr 
« Yes, Sir,” cried my aſſociate, in anſwer to a remark I 
had made on the beauty of the park through which we were, 
as I ſaid, taking our way, It is full of good ground, has 
< ſome thouſand pounds worth of good timber, a brave head 
85 0 of deer; : and game In abundance, —All theſe to be fure are 
850d things, but the folks to whom om they belong are better 
in all * them. I: am nöt a prej judiced perſon, never 
1 wanting a favour of lord bt lady. 15 never received one but 
0 from my own induſtry, fines I was born; J 1 therefore may 
© No doubt you are an diideþatident « man.“ As an inde- 


«& pendent” man, then, 3 inform you, that when either the 


« Hady or the lord, to whoth this domain belongs, leave this 


World, all the hearts withiti a ſcote of miles round them, 


« güght to break for it. As for my lady, it Would cortifort 
* your foul, and make it better, If it wants mending Beg · 

« ging your pardon— 0 ſee 8 fins; fo pretty, urid fo good a 
« creature go her rounds ef. Hoving-kindheſs, Tbnetimies + on + 
te foot, ſometimes on | horſebick, and Roping ut every hut 
„ 3nd cottage, attended by al ber thilldren, by wayof malking 
"hack talk ter he.. 4 

M 30 what is the end of thoſe dteuits i” 4 Notting on 


«Earth burt to make the por rich, the fick well, and the ſai 
& nlerry. I have often thought--God pardom meh I 


& * have 'beheld her ladyſhip, and four ot five of her young 
8 \ | « ones, 
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« ones, open the door of a miſerable dwelling, which ſome 
& of your great folks would not deign to look at, that it was 
„ more like an angel from heaven, and ſome little children, 
.« who, dying innocent, became cherubims, than human 
« creatures.—Then they are as affable as if the poor things 
« they make comfortable.were their equals; and, in ſhort, 
« inſtead of ſpending their time at a looking-glaſs, as thou- 
<« ſands do, who have not half ſuch handſome faces to look 
« at, or their ſubſtance in the follies of the age, they may 
« fairly be ſaid to keep a kitchen, cellar, and warehouſe, 
« yell-ftored with good things, for thoſe that want them.“ 
That is ſtrange indeed: for commonly ſpeaking, to want 
the comforts which a fine houſe can ſupply, is the only objec- 
tion, my good friend, for with-holding them : for which rea- 
ſon, I preſume, it is, that the very knockers, on the outlide 
of the doors of great men's houſes, are held by the iron- 
headed lion, tiger, or ſome other beaſt of prey; and that even 
if a poor viſitor is ſo ſorely impelled by neceſlity, as to brave 
this emblem of ſeverity without, and having the hardine eſs to 
knock, ſhould thereby gain admittance within, he has gene- 
rally to encounter another beaſt of prey, in office, whoſe 
orders are, to ſuffer - thoſe only to gain entrance, or at leaſt 
to paſs, who bring no-wants but thoſe of which they can pay 
for the gratification : Nay, our town refinements are carried 
'yet higher; for, as if neither the iron or brazen-headed mon- 
ſter before the door, nor the Cerberus behind it, were ſuffi- 
cient guards to repel the ſighings of the ſorrowful, or the 
cries of the indigent, the very hiſtory of a man's grievances, 
either of mind, body, or eſtate, are forbidden to obtrude them- 
ſelves on the nerves and feelings of the great perſonages who 
inhabit theſe great houſes; and, if a letter is not faſhionably 
folded up, ſuperſcribed in a ſtyle of faſhionable illegibility, 
and impreſſed with arms that certify the writer to be a peti- 
. tioner for nothing but what he can purchaſe by ſome com- 
modity equivalent to that he receives, whether of courteſy 
or commerce, the letter is thrown out of doors, or referred to 
Vor EL „ a reader 
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a reader of all papers fuſpected to be filled with the com- 
plaints of thoſe poor devils who throw themſelves on the bar- 
ren foil of a great man's humanity. All ſuch papers, being 
found guilty of containing tales of diſtreſs, and petitionary re- 
preſentations of calamities of any kind, are condemned to lie 
on the inſpector's deſk, or be given up to the deriſion of the 
_ domeſtics, who fatten in the ſervants? hall: but on the pain 
of loſing their places, theſe pauper appeals, and mendicant 
manuſcripts, 'are kept from the maſter and miſtreſs of the 
manſion, who cannot have their delicate ſenſibilities ſhocked 
by the miſeries of their fellow-creatures, and i imagine, that 
when they ſubſcribe to the public hoſpitals, in whoſe tell-tale 
books the names of the contributors, are pompouſly and of- 
tentatiouſly inſerted, they have fulfilled the whole duty of 
great men and women. 
« The great people 7 have been ſpeaking of, (continued 
« my companion) are not of that deſcription. I remember 
« a paſſage in one of the Spectators, the only books, except 
c the Bible and Common Prayer, I ever read, or ever ſhall 
© read, that juſt ſuits them; and as I got it by heart when I 
« was firſt ſtruck with its force, I will repeat it to you”— 
If they have not the pomp of a numerous train, they have 
© every day they live, the conſciouſneſs that the widow, the 
© fatherleſs, the mourner, and the ſtranger, bleſs them in their 
© prayers: they give up the compliments which people of 
© their own condition could - make to them, for the pleaſures 
© of helping the afflicted, ſupplying the needy, and befriend- 
© ing the neglected. Thus, keeping ſtill to themſelves more 
than they want, they give a vaſt refuſe of their ſuperflui- 
© ties to purchafe heaven, and by freeing others from the 
© temptation of worldly want, carry a retinue with them thi- 
ther.“ I could employ twice the time it would take us in 
getting to Welch Pool, were I to tell you of one-third. of 
« the good things that I know to have been done by this 
« noble family. They apprentice out the orphans, give 
892 my to young women in marriage, grant annuities to 
* the 
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the widows, put their old ſervants into farms on their own 
« eſtate, and, though too often impoſed on, are ſtill as boun- 
< tiful as if they had never met with an ungrateful perſon.” 
There was ſomething in the manner of this my fellow 
traveller, fo illuſtrative of the matter, that both at once co- 
operating on my heart, brought tears into my eyes; which 
being perceived, and the cauſe miſtaken, the honeſt hiſtorian 
of the place caught hold of my horſe's bridle with one hand, 
and of my arm with the other, exclaiming—* Perhaps you 
one way or other ſtand in need of the help of this noble 
_ 4 couple, for there are decayed gentlemen as well as decayed 
« tradeſmen; and if it be ſo, I ſhould be very ſorry that Lord 
« and Lady C. are both from home at this time on a viſit te 
Lord P. I ſay, I ſhould be very ſorry for this, had not I a 
« tolerable good houſe in the neighbourhood on tother. fide 
Pool, where you may wait the N 8 return, which is ex- 

&« pected on Saturday.“ 

The influence of a good great man's hoſpitality is is more ex- 
tenſive than we imagine, and it is in general a ſufficient mo- 
tive of virtue, that it makes others emulous to & do like wiſe. 
Had time and circumſtance permitted, I would have humour- 
ed this honeſt man's miſconception, and gone home with 
him. As it happened, I could only very truly aſſure him, 
the tears he obſerved on my cheek were thoſe of pleaſure, 
and that, though I was now conſtrained to take a different 
road, if ever I again met him in the journey of life, that plea- 
ſure would be encreaſed, and in the mean time I had a new 
ſource of moſt agreeable reflections, for which 1 ſhould bear 
an hearty good will toall the inhabitants of Okely 1 and 
its environs, while J had a being. 

Soon after this, he turned up a bye lane, which my com- 
panion ſaid would take him a ſhort cut acroſs the country to 
his houſe, which, as it did not ſuit me to make a ſtop at now, 
would be equally at my ſervice anothei time. 

In the direct road, T had about three miles to Pool, from 

the place at which we parted, and though the ſcenery merits 
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all that travellers have ſaid of it, even to the luxuriant deſerip- 
tion, which Lord Lyttelton has given of Powis caſtle, which 
is the fore ground object, under your eye all the way, I look- 
ed at it then, almoſt without ſeeing it, my mind's eye being 
employed on what excels in lovelineſs all the caſtles, and 
proſpects of the earth good heart engaging itſelf in acts 
of gentleneſs and mercy, for the ſake of goodneſs. A ſingle 
deed deſcribed by my travelling companion, in the daily bene- 
volence of Okely Park, is ſufficient to overſet the ſelfiſh 


ſyſtems of Rochfoucault, Mandeville, and all the herd of Sa- 
tiriſts on Human Nature, that ever ſordidly narrowed its fair 
proportions; for after all they can ſay, Pope is right, when he 
inſiſts that ſelf-love and ſocial, are the ſame. Is not the plea- 
ſure you will receive, even from the ſimple recital of ſo much 
real virtue, purely benevolent ? Is not the gratification 1 feel 

in writing it, a ſpecies of benevolence alſo? and if either of 
us, in the courſe of our day, ſhall have added but a mite to 
the eaſe, accommodation, or comfort, of any one mortal, of 
even any one animal, to which we have the power of doing 
good, will it not ſtrew upon our pillows, thoſe roſes which 
ſhall ſweeten our repoſe, and prove to us, that it is not for our 
own ſakes alone, that we have “ done that which we ought to 
have done.” But, I need not preſs this argument in defence 
of the motives of benevolence on you, my dear friend, whoſe 
whole life is a refutation of every attack, that has ever yet 
been made on the principle, that governs the ſocial virtues. 

Long, very long, may it continue to you a ſource of happi- 
neſs. Adieu. 

N. B. Whenever you viſit Welch-Pool, you will be call- 
ed upon by Nature herſelf, to viſit Powis caſtle, which is in 
its vicinity. The noble owner being now frequently the 
inhabitant, and having laid out in improvements, more than 
the three thouſand pounds, which my lord Lyttelton conſider- 
ed neceſſary, to making it one of the moſt auguſt places in 
the kingdom, it commands the admiration of every traveller, 


and juſtifies the poetical language, which it has received in 
the 
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the following eulogy. It ſtands on the ſide of a very high 
hill; below lies a vale of incomparable beauty, with the Se- 
vern winding through it, and the town of Welch-Pool, ter- 
minated with ſublime mountains: the oppoſite ſide is beauti- 
fully cultivated half way up, and green to the top, except in 
one or two hills, whoſe ſummits are rocky, and of groteſque' 
ſhapes that give variety, and ſpirit to the proſpect. Above 
the caſtle, is a long ridge of hills finely ſhaded, part of which 
is the park; and ſtill higher is the terrace, up to which you 
are led through very fine lawns, from whence whom have a a 
view that exceeds all deſcription. | 
It will not give a bad finiſhing to this faithful, though 

glowing picture, to underſtand, that Lady Clive, and the 
Earl of Powis, are of the ſame family, and not more nearly 
allied in blood, than by their virtues.—As you ſurvey Powis 
caſtle, you will think of this, and feel every beauty of the 
place expand on your heart from the recollection, 


LETTER mit: Wa 
TO THE SAME. 


05 Your affections are touched: you tell me that 
you cannot pay due homage to the parks, and caſtles I have 
deſcribed, juſt at preſent, but that you would take a pilgrim- 
age to:Okely barefoot, and that you would do ſo were Okely 
in the deſerts of Arabia, to offer the incenſe of a throbbing 
heart, to the Lord and Lady of the domain. You even bid 
me give you a poſt's: reſpite: from deſcription,” adding, that 
your heart is brimful, and feels a bliſs, which edges upon 

| | ; pain 
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pain from its exceſs. I have obeyed you. Four poſts 
have paſſed by, during which you have been delivered up to 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of your feelings. Your letter of 
yeſterday breaks the truce I had made with your heart, by 
requeſting me to proceed ;—ſtill in conformity to your wiſh- 
es, I will go on; but as you ſay, your mind is even yet more 
open to the charms of philanthropy, than accounts of fine 
ſcenery; in which are to be ſeen only the charms of nature, 
this is the moment, as it is the place to offer you a little 
hiſtory, which I have often intended to fix upon paper, and 
which deſerves for its intrinſic worth to be engraven, by the 
regiſtering angel, on leaves of adamant. But in-the very 
outſet I have acted unſkilfully, for I have rouſed your ex- 
pectation, and wound up your curioſity before hand, inſtead 
of taking them by ſurprize, and thereby have rendered the 
_ gratification more difficult, Your heart is prepared for its 
impreſſion, and to anticipate an emotion, is to weaken it. 
Asan author, I have done wrong: as a man, you will pardon 
me. | felt the force of the facts I was about to dilate, too 
ſenſibly, to be upon my guard. My affections were too 
much warmed to think cf taking your's. captive, by any 
ſtratagems of cold dexterity, To write my letter over 
again, would injure the glow that is now animating my bo- 
ſom, and would be an artifice, fomething like practiſing on 
your ſenſibility, Accept then the Rory, juſt as it ariſes from 
my heart to my pen, and without conſidering how much a 
more adroit arrangement of the ineidents might have moved 
you, take it as an inſtance of my love for you, that I ſtand 
not upon the ceremonies of compoſitioti; but give you my 
correſpontience—< warm from my heart, and faithful to its 
fires.” I have only further to premiſe, that every ſeutenet 
of the enſuing ſcenes, records an unadorned, unaſſiſted truth, 
and that the only injury they can e will be from the de- 
fects of the relation. 
17 merchant, of conſiderable ad: in 8 was 
reduced to the ſituation of poor Baſſanio, and from pre- 
eiſely the ſame run of ill- luck in his ſea adventures, 

be 
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| “ The dangerous rocks, 
ce Touching his gentle veſſels ſide 
<< Had ſcatter'd all his ſpices on the ſtream, 
( Ezyrob'd the roaring waters with his ſilks, 
4 And not one veſſel ſcap'd the dreadful touch, 


WO merchant marring rocks“ 


| To theſe miſcarriages abroad, were added ſimilar cala- 
mitjes at home, Several great houſes broke in his debt, 
and with the wrecks of his fortune, gathered together, he 
left the metropolis, and took ſhelter in the mountains of 
Montgomeryſhire. A little girl, then only nine years of 
age, his only ſurviving child, was the ſole companion of 
his retreat, and ſmiled away his misfortunes. The care 
col her education was his moſt certain relief from the corrod- 
ing reflections of the paſt, and the certainty of her poſſeſſing 


at his death, ſufficient to prevent a good mind from the 


horrors of dependence, ſoftened his thoughts of the future; 
the preſent was filled up with the delights of ſeeing her am- 
bition yet humbler than her fortunes, and literally bounded 
by the objects that ſurrounded her. To tend the flowers 
ſhe had planted, to ſport with and feed the lamb ſhe had do- 
meſticated, to ſee it follow her in her rambles, and to liſten 


to the melodies of Nature, as they murmured in the waters, 


or echoed through the woods, were her chief ainuſements 
without doors, and by a thouſand love-taught duties, to 
make a father forget that he had ever been unhappy, or un- 
fortunate, her deareſt ſtudy within, Of her perſonal at- 
traftions I ſhall fay little: a ſingle line of Thomſon's gives 
the trueſt image of them, and of the 9 hana, by 
which they were illumined. 


„ Artleſs of beauty ſhe was beauty s ſelf.” 


It is not eaſy to be wretched in the conſtant foxiety of 
perfect innocerice: the company of a beautiful child, wholly 
unpolluted by the world, affords one the idea of angelic 
aſſociation. Its harmleſſneſs appears to guarantee one 
from harm: we reflect, how a we ſee and hoy almoſt every 

moment, 
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moment, it is climbing our knees, playing at our ſide, en- 
gaging our attentions, or repoſing in our arms, the words 
and acts of an unſpotted Being, and one can ſcarce he per- 
ſuaded, any real ill can befal us while a companion ſo like 
a guardian cherub is near. When the babe is our own— 
ſay, ye parents, how the ſenſation is then exalted Which 
of you, having at your option the loſs of the ampleſt for- 
tune, or of the feebleſt infant, would not cleave to the laſt, 
and reſign the former? or, if any of you balanced for a mo- 
ment, would not one liſping word, one caſual look, turn the 
ſcale in favour of nature, and make you think it a crime to 
have heſitated ? 

Such were the ſentiments of the merchant, and under 
their chearing influence he lived many years, during which, 
a few mountain peaſants, an old reli& of his better days, 
as a ſervant, who had been nurſe to the young lady, and 
his daughter, were the only objects with whom he con- 
verſed. So powerful is habit, that we aſſimilate to perſons, 
places, and things, that on our firſt introduction to them, 
we might imagine, neither philoſophy, cuſtom, or reli- 
gion, could make ſupportable. We are ſurpriſed to find 
we attach to them, even to endearment. In time, even 
our former habits, no leſs ſtrong in us, are but ſlightly re- 
membered, and thoſe purſuits, diverſions, and ſocieties, 
without which, it once appeared impoſſible we ſhould ever 
pals a day, are yielded for others, that it then would have 
been thought as impoſſible even to be endured. Our 
merchant would have deemed the company of a monarch an 
intruſion, and the jargon of the. Exchange, which had for 
many years been muſic to his ears, could not now have 
been borne. I have here given you ſome of his own ex- 
© preflions. At length he fell ſick. His daughter was then 
in her eighteenth year; the diſorder was of a gradual kind, 
that threatened to continue life, after one has ceaſed to love 
it, and to cloſe; in death. He lingered eleven weeks, and, 
the old domeſtic: being now ſuperannuated and almoſt blind, 


his daughter was at once his nurſe, his cook, his conſoler; 
| and 
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and might truly be ſaid to make his bed in his fickneſs. - 
She wanted not the world to teach her the filial duties. 
Her own pure heart ſupplied them all, and her own gentle 
hands adminiſtered them. But now, for the firſt time of her 
exiſtence, ſhe added to her father's anguiſh. It almoſt kills 
me to look on you, my only love, cried he, with an empha- 
ſis of ſorrow, and burſting into tears. I am ſure, replied 
ſhe, falling on her knees at his bedſide, it has almoſt killed 
me to hear you ſay ſo, and if it would make my deareſt fa- 
ther better, I would kill myſelf this moment, and truſt in 
God's mercy to forgive me, Ah, my child, you miſtake 
the cauſe and motive of my regrets, reſumed the parent— 
the thoughts of leaving you without protection there is 
the bitterneſs—I am not going to be left, ſaid ſhe, riſing 
| haſtily, I have a preſage you will be well ſoon, and I am 
a great propheteſs, my beloved father. Be in good ſpirits, 
for I am ſure, you will recover: I have ſent to Montgomery 
and Welch Pool, and to-morrow, I am to have the two beſt 
doctors in Wales. 

Your goodneſs is always a Set my darling, replied 
the deſponding merchant, but two thouſand Welch Doctors 
could not ſet me on my legs.—If, indeed, I was in a con- 
dition to procure but that's impoſſible— 

Procure what? Whom? Nothing is impoſſible, an- 
ſwered his daughter, with the moſt eager haſte. 

| T have an idle and romantic faith, in the only man in the 
whole world, that knows my conſtitution, and he is as s far 
beyond my reach, as if he were out of exiſtence, 

Good heaven! you mean Dr, , exclaimed the 
daughter, I have heard you often ſpeake of his having twice 
before ſaved your precious life, for which I have had him in 
my nightly prayers ever ſince, and ſhall go on bleſſing him 
to the hour of my death. O, that I were a man to fetch 
him !! | 

The father preſſed her tender] V in his feeblb 3 arms, in ac- 
knowledgment of her affection, but told her, that, from 
a multiplicity of other claims, it would be as impofi- 

N ble 
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ble for the Doctor to get down to Wales, as for himſelf to 
go out of his ſick bed to London. Do not, therefore, let 
us think of it, my child, continued the father, ſince it is 
only the aggravation of a vain wiſh to know that it muſt 
end in diſappointment—l am reſigned. 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, the merchant receiving 
no manner of benefit from the Welch Doctors, and being 
unable, indeed, to pay for their continued attendance, with- 
out an injury to that ſcanty fund, out of which he had to 
draw all the neceſſaries of. life, he often ſighed out in a voice 
of pining, as it were, involuntarily, the name of *****x, 
The found of that voice, languiſhing for that which might 
poſſibly change its tone to gladneſs, penetrated. the ſoul of 
his daughter, who needed not fo pathetic a memento of her 
father's wiſhes, to make her bitterly regret her inability to 
gratify them. The poor gentleman grew worſe, aud ex- 
preſſing a deſire for ſomething, which he imagined might 
afford a momentary relief, his Amelia, ſo was the young 
lady named, took the firſt opportunity of his being compoſed 
to go into the neighbourhood, in ſearch of a perſon to fetch 
it from Montgomery. A little road-fide public-houſe, 
about a mile from her father's cottage, appeared the moſt 
likely place to find a meſſenger, Thither ſhe repaired, and 
arrived juſt in time to take ſhelter from a ſudden ſtorm that 
fell with great violence. At the moment of her entrance 
there were none but the old hoſt and hoſteſs, ja the alehouſe, 
but in a very few minutes after, it filled with labourers and 
paſſengers, who, like herſelf, ſought protection from the 
hurricane: during the fury, however, of which, ſhe had too 
much compaſſion to mention her wiſhes, for ſhe+ was 
amongſt thoſe whoſe nature would not ſuffer her to © turn 
an enemy's dog out of door at ſuch a ſeaſon,” This neceſ- 
ary delay, nevertheleſs, greatly increaſed her uneaſineſe, 
and ſhe kept watching the rain, and the hoped return of fine 
weather, at the window. Seeing no proſpect of its clearing, 
[ſhe determined to do that herſelf, at all hazards, which ſhe 


could not aſk another to perform namely, to be herſelf the 
medſſenger; 


1 
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meſſenger ; to which end ſhe deſired to — whether the 
road ſhe ſaw from the window, was the neareſt and molt di- 


rect to Montgomery, or to any other town, where there was 


an ry's ſhop, and what might be the diſtance toany 
ſuch place ? I e 

I be affecting voice in which theſe queſtions were de- 
manded, and the prevailing appearance of the ſpeaker, gained 


her an intereſt in every hearer and beholder, ſeveral of whom 


knew, and acknowledged her for a neighbour, mingling their 
expreſſions of good-will, with numberleſs kind enquiries after 
her ſick father, for whoſe languiſhing ſituation, they unani- 
mouſly declared: their pity and regard, and whoſe death, if it 
ſhould pleaſe God to ſnatch him away, they ſhauld long la- 
ment, | | | 
This laſt obſervation bringing to mind the image of her 
father's danger more cloſely, the trembling Amelia loſt all 
thought of herſelf, or of the weather, and thanking every s 
body around her for their civility, while her lovely face was 
covered with her tears, ſhe had got the Jatch of the door in her 
hand, and was preparing to hurry out on her commiſſion, ac- 
cording to the directions ſhe had received, when a traveller 
who had not opened his lips, during the conyerſation of the 
peaſants, but fat drying himſelf at the fire, roſe up ſuddenly, 


and begged permiſſion to ſpeak to her. She went with ſur- 


prize and-tottering ſteps into an adjoining room where he 
uſed to her theſe very words, 

One of your neighbours, young lady, 10 told me, you 
have been for many years, the beſt daughter in the world, ta 
the beſt father, who has been once the richeſt, though now 
the pooreſt man in Wales, conſidering you and he are to be 
ſupported as gentlefolks. It is plain to ſee, there is a great 
deal of diſtreſs upon your mind, and it is natural to gueſs the 
cauſe of it may be removed. I am not, by any means, a 


wealthy man, but I have had my ſhare of evils ſufficiently, to 


make me feel for the unfortunate, and I have always, thank 
God, a ſomething to ſpare for the mitigation of honeſt diſtreſs, 


in 
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in whatever country it is preſented to my view. I beg you 
will preſent this trifle, (giving her a bank bill) with com- 
pliments, begging the favour of his making uſe of it, till it 
may ſuit his circumſtances to return it—l have no manner of 
occaſion for it, till about this time next year, when I will call 
to aſk after his health, which, I hope, will long ere that be 
eſtabliſhed; and if it ſhould not at that time be convenient 
to make reſtitution of the loan, we will put it off till the 
year after, when I will pay a ſecond viſit to you; as I pur- 
poſe paſſing through this country into Ireland, where I have 
concerns annually, I am now going to London.“ 

The laſt ſentence ſeemed to annihilate the reſt. The 
very name of London had, at that inſtant, more charms for 
Amelia, than it could ever boaſt of creating in the head of 
any Miſs in her teens, who had her mamma's promiſe to 
paſs a winter amongſt the fine folks, and fine ſights, with 
which it abounds. But it drew the attention of Amelia, 
from ſuperior motives. It was the reſidence of her poor 
father's phyſician, on whoſe heart ſhe now reſolved to make 
an attempt, by the medium of the generous ſtranger, who 
ſhe rightly judged, would ſuffer his bounty to take any di- 
rection ſhe might wiſh, and to whom ſhe ſtated the mer- 
chant's anxious, but hopeleſs deſires. 

You have juſt the ſoul, my dear friend, to 3 the- 
extacy of Amelia's, on hearing that this much-wiſhed for 
phyſician, was an intimate acquaintance of the traveller, and 
all the intereſts of an old affection ſhall be tried with the 
doctor, exclaimed the ſtranger, as ſoon as I get to town, on 
condition that you will now go home to your father with 
this purſe, and as an aſſurance, that although I am an ufurer, 
I'will receive neither ae nor intereſt, till he is how 4 
able to pay both. | 

He did not give the aſtoniſhed Amelia time to refuſe, but 
ſeeing the weather inclined to remit its rigorous, he put half- 
a- crown into the hands of the peaſants, to drink the young 


lady, and her ſick father's health; and ordering his horſe to 
2 be 
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be brought to the door mounted and proceeded on his 


journex. 
Does not your bounding heart aſſure you, his feelings 


. have defended him, from beſtowing a thought on the 
peltings of the pitileſs ſtorm, had they continued to rage ? 
And does it not alſo inform you, that this fair pattern of 
filial piety was proof againſt the war of elements : the ſun- 


ſhine of benevolence had, indeed, ſo animated her, that its 


ſudden and intenſe rays, might have been too ſtrong for her 


tender frame, had they not been moderated by a ſhower of 


tears. She had ſcarcely regained her cottage, indeed, when 
overcome by her ſenſations, ſhe fainted in the arms of her 
aged nurſe, who had been mourning her delay. 


Alas, my friend, what fragile creatures we are! How 
much at the diſpoſal of contrary events! How totally the 
vaſſals of ſorrow, and of joy | How little able to encounter 


the extremes of either! But you will not eaſily forgive ex- 
clamations that detain you from poor Amelia, whom TI left in 
diſtreſs to indulge them. My heart is but too often the 
maſter of my pen, and guides it as it liſteth. Let me haſten 
to make atonement, by informing you, that our lovely ſuffe- 
rer, on her recovery, had the pleaſure to find her farther had 
doſed beſt part of the morning, and though he miſſed her, 
from his apartment, when he awoke, he told the nurſe, that 
he hoped ſhe was taking a little neceſſary reſt in her own 
room, where he. defired ſhe might remain undiſturbed. 

This gave her opportunity to manage her good fortune, of 
which ſhe reſolved to be ſo excellent an cxconomiſt, that the 
ſupply ſhe had received ſhould anſwer the wiſeſt and happi- 
eſt purpoſes: ſhe recollected that the day before ſhe met the 
benevolent ſtranger, her father had received by the poſt a 
Bank-bill, to the amount of the quarterly diviſion, of his an- 
nuity; of courſe a farther reinforcement was not immediate- 
ly neceſſary; on which account ſhe had to regret, that the 
flurry into which her ſpirits were thrown, had hindered her 
from perſiſting in her refuſal of the loan, to the acceptance 
of which, however, the was ſomewhat reconciled, when ſhe 

reflected 
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reflected on the condition annexed to her borrowing i it; Fe 
an idea, which juſt t then ſtarted to her imagination, of the 
manner in which it might be appropriated, completely fatiſ. 
fied her feelings on the occaſion. She conſidered the gentle- 
man's bank-bill as the luckieſt fund in the world, to ſerve as 
the phyſician's fee, in caſe the generous ſtranger ſhould pre- 
vail on him to come, and to that ſacred uſe her heart devoted 
it. The ſum was fifty pounds. A recompence which her 
ignorance in the price of medical advice in the golden climes 
| of England led her to ſuppoſe would be all-ſufficient for a 
journey down to Wales, Alas! were a regular charge to 
be made out by Doctors W, R, G, F, L, or any other of 
the popular ſons of Eſculapius, of London, for ſuch a tour 
from the grand mart of cuſtom, the 5ol. would ſcarcely be 
thought by thoſe meſſieurs a more than ſufficient ſum to pay 
travelling expences. In many parts of the continent, indeed, 
where a ſhilling value in coin that has leſs of ſilver in its 
compoſition, than would be found in the analyſis of a filver 
penny, is received as a ſettled gratuity for running a Ger- 
man mile, 50l. would cut a handſome figure in phyſic, and 
go very far towards curing a whole city of an epidemy ſo far 
as preſcriptions could aſſiſt in its recovery. 
As, however, the viſit of Dr. ##*#*#*# was a point rather 
& devoutly to be wiſhed,” than expected, it being the mid- 
dle ofa very hard winter, Amelia thought it prudent to con- 
ceal the little adventure at the public houſe from her father ; 
whoſe malady, nevertheleſs, rather increaſed than abated, and 
his love of life being in effect his love for his daughter, he 
could not help occaſionally regretting his impaſſable diſtance 
from the only man, by whoſe aid there might be a chance 
of reſiſting his diſeaſe. There is, you know, a ſort of ſu- 
perſtition which often runs through a family in favour of its 
family phyſician. Nor is it altogether without a ſupport 
from reaſon, ſince the perſon who has long been in the ſe- 
crets of our, conſtitution, and familiar with our habits of liv- 
ing, muſt, in all general caſes, be better able to apply the 


proper remedies, than he who is called into our bedcham- 
bers, 
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ders, when there is a diſeaſe in it, and when he ſces us for 
ths firſt time under its influence: beſides which an old phy- 
fician is commonly an old friend, and unites the lenitives of 
affection to the cathartics of ſcience; no wonder, then, that 
we have faith in him, and faith, you know is a great doc- 


tor in itſelf, performing a thouſand cures, which the higheſt , 


profeflional ſkill has not been able ro accompliſh without it. 
You will readily. believe, that the bountiful ſtranger did 


notbr eakpromiſe to Amelia. He kept it indeed fo religi- 


ouſly holy, that in leſs than ten days from the date of his 
departure, our pious daughter received a meſſage, purport- 


ing that a perſon at the public houſe begged to ſpeak with 
her. You, my friend, whole fancy is ever warmed by your 


affectionate heart, will immediately conclude what was con- 
cluded by Amelia, that it could be only the much-deſired 
Doctor, who had thus delicately, to prevent the ill effect of 
ſurprize on the ſick merchant, announced his arrival. If fo, 
you are in the right. However inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of buſineſs ſuch a long journey might be, it was perfectly 
in unifon with the ſpirit of benevolence by which Dr. * 
was moved, to determine upon it the inſtant the cafe was 


ſtated to him, and to execute what he had ſo determined, 


with all the diſpatch neceſſary to an affair of life and death, 
and the life and death, moreover, of an old and unfortunate 
friend. My good little girl, ſaid he, on the entrance of 
Amelia, who gliding from her father's bedſide with Sylphid 
ſteps, ran with duteous haſte to the village inn—My good 
little girl, I am come from - Heaven! interrupt- 


ed Amelia, falling on her knees, you are c ome from heaven 
to make my father well—Under the auſpices of that heaven, 


I truſt I am, reſumed the Doctor. Let us fly this inſtant, 
exclaimed Amelia, in the animated accents of nature—let 


us do all things in order, replied the Doctor, in the language 


of friendly diſcretion, otherwiſe we ſhall do more harm than 
good.—] preſume I am not expected? Amelia bowed a ne- 
gative. Then my ſudden appearance would make thy father 
worſe, child, continued the Doctor. No; go back to him, 


and 
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and by telling him an old friend of his from London, and who 
has particular buſineſs in that part of Wales which he inha- 
bits, means to pay him a viſit on the ſcore of ancient amity, 
and will take cottage fare from him in his chamber. The 
name of this old London friend will then be a matter of 
amuſing conjecture, in the midſt of which thou, child, mayſt 
ſuggeſt that thou ſhouldſt not wonder if it were me, telling 
him as much of the adventure that I find happened at this 
inn, between thee and the gentleman, who brought me thy 
meſſage, and with it the ſtory of thy virtues and misfortunes, 
to ſupport and to relieve which would have brought me ten 
times as far: but we have no time for profeſſion, I am come 
here to practiſe; ſo fare thee well, my good little maid.— 
All that I have promiſed will be the work only of hour, at 
the end of which I will be with thee. 

She kiſſed his hand fervently, and without ſpeaking a 
ſingle word, ſprung up, and might. rather be ſaid to fly than 
run to the cottage, though the paths thereto were loſt in 
ſnow. Her father was ſitting up in his bed, ſupported by 
pillows, which the aged adherent had made ſhift to place in 
the abſence of his filial nurſe, who gently chid the old wo- 
man for taking her proper bufineſs out 'of her hands; but 
that, if her dear father had found a moment's eaſe by this 
uſurpation of her natural rights, ſhe would then forgive the 
uſurper. She then entered on her errand, which ſhe manag- 
ed ſo well, as to make the old friend's name, after much plea- 
fant conjecture on both ſides, the ſubject of a wager; the 
father obſerving, that if it ſhouid prove to beiong to the 
Doctor, Providence had ſent him to reward the virtue of 
his daughter, who on her part maintained that it would be 
chiefly owing to the value which heaven itſelf would ſet on 
her parent's life. This amicable ſtrife had put the invalid 
Into unwonted ſpirits, .and thereby, perhaps, not only pre- 
pared the way for the cure of a fever on the nerves, but 
laid the beſt foundation of it. The poor gentleman: did not 


dare to lay any ſtreſs on the en of a. viſit from the - 
| phyſician, 
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phyfician, and yet a faint, bluſh of hope denoted that he 
ſhguld think, himſelf moſt. happy to loſe his wage. 
At this auſpicious criſis it was, that. our Doctor made 
his entre, ſaying, as he advanced to the bed-ſide, My 
eſteemed friend, I am, come to return my perſonal thanks to 
- thee, for having. me in thy thoughts when thou wert too 
ſick to remember any but thoſe who are dear to thee, and 
of whom thou haſt a good. opinion. Give me thy hand, 
and, without entering into long hiſtories, let us ſee, if in re- 
turn for thy kindneſs, I can make thee well again. Yes, 
this pulſe I foreſee, before I have. done with FONT 19 


N Cf * 


— wang ne ee 
More healthful muſic. | Ki Ein 335 2GK,2 308 0g 3 


"7 Thoſe | eyes have I ke, ſtil, the ſpirit * life i in them, — 
this heart ſhall j yet bound with renovated enjoyments.” : = 
The emotions of Amelia during theſe favorable prognoſ- | 
tications no words can tell you. The merchant was ſtrong· 
ly affected. The Doctor perceived that his patient was 
recoverable both in the maladies of body and mind; and 
as he was no leſs a philoſopher and philanthropiſt | than a A 
phyſician, he could with equal ſkill preſcribe for each. He 
was one of the people called Quakers; and to a perfect 
knowledge of the world, of his profeſſion, and of the human 
heart, united all the honeſt plainneſs of the ebaracter. The 
merchant's diſorder was, as I have ſaid, a fever on the ſpi- 
rits, of which the ſymptoms were, as uſual, want of appetite, 
laſfitude, watchfulneſs, and dejection of mind: a pulſe flow 
and « creeping, difficulty of reſpiration, and a dread, yet hope, 
of death. 

I need not tell you, that in this diſeaſe the cathartics of 
the mind, ſuch as exhilarate, enliven, and amuſe the patient, 
are the moſt effectual remedies, and ſuch as were adminiſ- 
tered with uncommon ſucceſs on the preſent occaſion. | In 
leſs than a fortnight, the ſick man not only was in a condition 
to leave his bed, but his chamber, and play his part in the 
little cottage _ in a thouſand little frolics that Amelia 
| .FO = WD K | | and 
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and the Doctor deviſed to entertain him: in the conrle of 
the third week, he reſumed: his accuſtomed exeteiſes; and 
under the cordial- ſupports of his friend and his child, he 
could aſcend the mountains that environed his habitation. 
In the middle of the fourth week, his ſpitits and firength 
were ſo well reſtored, that in returning home-to dinner, after 
4 walk of ſome miles, he Jocularly propoſed to run againft 
the Docter and Amelia for a wager; which being agreed 
opon by che other parties, he ſet off, and beat them both. 
It vas in the afterhoon of this victorious day, that the good 
Doctor intimated the neceffity of his return to town; 
good-humouredly obſerving, that, although. hy a lucky ar- 
rangement, he had left his ſick and. wondered in very good 
bands with a brother phyſician in London, he could. not 

treſpaſs any lotiger, without fear of being ſet down by the 
college as a deferter, and he muſt therefore repair to head 
quarters in the morning. 2 

The reaſonableneſs of this was admitted: yet the merchant 
Highed, and Amelia wept. The Doctor knew it muſt be 
done, and he ſaw that his prophecy, as to his friend's reco- 
very, was fulfilled to his heart's content; but there is a 
ſympathy | in, generous regret, and his eyes were not more 
dry than Amelia's. In deſpite of exertions, the evening 
paſſed heavily away: the. morning did not riſe without caſt- 
ing clouds on every countenance. The haur, the almoſt in- 
ſtant, that was to ſeparate the cottagers from their preſerver, 
approached. | 
Friend, faid the Doctor to his patient, as he heard the 
wheels of his carriage advancing, ſi ſince I faw thee laſt in the 
great city, I have proſpered exceedingly. All thoſe fami- 
lies, to whom thou tookeſt me by the hand, were, more for 
thy fake than mine, on my liſt. Some merit, however, or 
infinite good fortune, I muſt needs have had, fince, from 
an yearly gain of one hundred, I have increaſed my income 
| to ſeveral thouſands per annum; and yet, I do not take fees 
for one in forty oſ my prefcriptions.—My houſe is too large 
for my a. Wilt thou come once again into the buſy 
world 
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Gon <ovich this mountarn bloſſom,” and oecupy ſome of the 
apartments ?—This as thou wilt At preſent I muſt give 
thee a feu words of parting advice, and muſt rely on this 
damſel to fee that it is adopted. Thou art ſo much thy for- 
mer ſelf, friend, that I fear not a relaꝑſe; but, to fortify and 
ſrengthen thee in my abſence, I have written, and made up, 
à preſeription, which, I am convinced, hits thy eaſe ent. 
y. Heating ſomething of thy maladies from the friend who 
conveyed to me thy Amelia's meſſage, and forming a judg- 
ment, ſoberly, thereupon; I brought wich me ſuch drugs u 
1 thought could not be readily procured in thy :neighbour- 
hogd.' They lie, however, in aiſmall compaſe, even in this 
lircke box, yet, being compounds of peculiar ſtrength, they 
willlaft thee, I jadge, for at leaſt a year to.comey/ probably 
ante I they ſhould not, thou knoweſt where to addrefs 
the pteferiber for afreſh ſupply. There, friend, take it, 
dut do not open it till thou ſeemeſt to wiſh for ſomething of 
a err nature. 'E will then, 1 wy a nas 
ood. © 217 Ya? 329 
- He evenivel their FIPS a thi Fa e 
are impatient to lift up the lid of the box. When it was 
-opened by the merehant and his daughter, they diſcoveral 
two ſeparate pieces of paper, each containing a · draft, on a 
different banker, for one thouſand peundi the one, a;preſent 
from the phyſician, the other from the ſtranger who had 
given him an account of this little family. Wrapt round 
theſe drafts was a ſlip of paper, in the Doctor's handwriting, 
containing theſe words Pributes, ou: _ "ms _ 
filial ptety and'parental love.” © © 
I muſt not deny you the gratification of 1 Ae 

father recovered, and the child added to his bleſſings, and 
her own, many years; in the ſmiling courſe of which, the 
young lady's virtues attracted the affections of a very weal- 
thy and worthy gentleman, whoſe power and inclinations not 
only enabled the merchant to make reſtitution of the genero- 
ſity received from the phyſician; but to make alſo the reſi- 
due of that man's life, from whom he derived the beſt and 
; Ka lovelieſt 
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loyelieſt of wives, as happy, in proſperity, as it had deen | 
reſpectable, in misfortune. 
- 'There is an air of romance about this little kiftory, better 
ſuited to the ſpirit of the days of chivalry (when to fally forth 
in gugſt of the unhappy and of the oppreſſed, and to relieve 
them, was a. vital part of the education—nay, and even of the 
religion, of a gentleman) than to the preſent times, which, 
though perhaps not leſs diſtinguiſhed for liberal actions than 
any age whatſoever, leſs encourages that guixetiſm in bene- 
wolence, which marked the character of former zras. On 
your heart I need not , preſs my repeated aſſurances of the 
ſimple truth of the above tranſactions. You will eaſily cre- 
dit words and deeds, of which you are yourſelf ſo capable: 
indeed, to your feelings there will be nothing ſurprizing in 
all this, for you will follow the good old rule of judging 
others by yourſelf. Nay, I am perſuaded, that the wonder 
will ceaſe, and die away, in every heart you think fit to 
make partaker ef theſe fads, when given to underſtand, 
that they proceeded from a phyſician who was the means of 
converting an highwayman, who had violated the public 
faith, into a man who was afterwards choſen to guard the 
public faith, by holding a place of the higheſt triſt in one 
of the public treaſuries of his country; and that the Doctor's 
colleague in the bounty, ſhewn to our merchant and his 
Amelia, was no leſs a benefactor to human kind, than the 
late Mr. How AR D, who happened, on the day that he was 
driven for ſhelter into the village inn, which was then grac- 
ed with the preſence of Amelia, to be returning to England 
from one of his uſual tours of benevolence, to. the different 
: prifons of Ireland and Wales. My friend, farewell. 
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E indeed! that you ſhould e Pavt 
ing - the account of the death of the philanthropiſt mentioned 
in my laſt, at the moment that you received my letter, and 
that on the morning of the ſame day you ſhould have fallen in 
company with Dr. #####®*, of whoſe tour of r pon 
1 had prepared for you ſo ample a detail. 

Things of this ſort are 'occafionally "y eie this 
there ſeems more in them than our philoſophy can find out. 
It is impoſſible to hear that the King of Terrors has taken 
out of the world one of the beſt that ever entered it, for 
ſuch Mr. John Howard unqueſtionably was, without quit- 
ting one's ſubſect, whatſoever it might be at the time of re- 


ceiving ſuch intelligence, and faſtening upon that which adds 


a freſh proof to the certainty of that hour which is appoint- 
ed for our own diſſolution. The loſs of the deareſt objects, 
one by one, as they drop from us, makes, perhaps, the ap- 
proaches of that hour leſs formidable, inaſmuch as we there- 
by feel our ties to life diminiſhed. The friendly intercourſe 
| that ſubſiſted, betwixt me and the good Howard, is amongſt 
thoſe pleaſures of reflection, which, though at the preſent 
— daſhed by painful regrets, will be cheriſhed for 


I picked up many things reſpecting him well worthy ' 


Ak my gleaning hand in the courſe 6f our converſations: 
ſome of which I ſhould ſend you, were I now certain that 
there will be more than a plenty of biographers follow faſt 
upon his funeral; and more lives, like more laſt dying 
ſpeeches, is an evil that is levied on every great man's 
aſhes. A few only of his particular habits, as e occur at 
the moment, ſhall wait n you. / 

Ph Howe 


_ * 
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Howard had many ſingularities, but very few affecta- 
tions. It was ſingular for mere mortal man to go about 
doing good for the fake of doing it: to devote his fortune, 
and his life to explore the moſt neglected, and the moſt for- 
lorn of the wretched, and to relieve them, © according to 
« their ſeveral neceſſities to begin the work of benevo- 
lence, where other people's bounty commonly ends it—in 
2 priſon. All this, Liay, was very ſingular, but wholly pure 
of aſfectation. F urther, it was fingular, deſerving that 
word, indeed, inaſmuch as in human hiſtory—it is without 
a parallel — to put himſelf to the greateſt perſonal inconve- 
niences, and to encounter the greateſt dangers, often of 
life itſelf, to accompliſh the propoſed ends of his philanthro- 
pys ſince: it is notorious he traverſed the earth, without any 
conſideration of political diſtinctions, or the nature of eli- 
mate, in ſearch of his objects, by which, perſeverance and 
intrepidity of reſolution, he overcame all impediments that 
would have deterred many excellent perſons from attempting 
the like enterpriaes; and made even thoſe faint by the way, 


who, with like good hearts, but with leſs firm minds, 


would have found themſelves unequal to like undertakings: 


yet in Howard this was altogether unaffected: and befare 


any man ſets down any part of it to a love of being parti- 
culat; or to a love of fame, ariſing therefrom, let him wel! 
and truly examine his own heart, his own. diſpoſition, and 
ſee that he is not hunting about for an excuſe to his own 
want of beneyolence, or to his on vanities, in being bou n- 
tiful, by lowering the principle of benevolence in another. 
Let it not be imputed to John Howard, as a diſhonour, 
that he had enemies, who while they could not but applaud 


the bleſſed effects of his virtue, laboured to depreciate the 


caufe: the Saviour of the whole world, whom, perhaps, 
of human creatures he moſt correctly imitated, had the ſame, 
_ to reſemble his divine example, even. in the wrongs that 
ere heaped on his ſacred head, is rather glory than ſhame. 
125 was ſingular in many of the common habits of life : 


for inſtance, he preferred damp * linen, and cloaths, 


to 
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to dry ones, and both riſing, and going to bed ſwathed him- 
lell with coarſe towels dipped in the coldeſt water he could 
get; in that ſtate he remained half an hour, and then threw 
them off, freſhened and invigorated,. as he ſaig, beyond 
meaſure. He never put on a great coat in the coldeſt coun- 
tries; nor had been a minute under or oyer the time of an 
appointment, ſo far as it depended on himſelf, for ſix and 
twenty years. He never continued at à place, or with a 
perſon, a ſingle day beyond the period prefixed for going, 
in his whole life; and he-had not for the laſt ſixteen years 
of his exiſtence ate any fiſh, fleſh, or fowl; nor ſat down 
to his ſimple face of tea, milk, andruſks, all that time. His 
journeys were continued from priſon to ppiſon, from one 
groupe of wretched beings to another, night and day, and 
where he could not go with a carriage he would ride, and 
where that was: hazardous he would walk. Such a thing 
as an obſtruction was out of the queſtion, . _ 
| There are thaſe who, conſcious of wanting in thembives 
what they envy in others, brand this victorious determina- 
tion of ſuffering no let, or hindrance, to ſtop him from 
keeping on in the right way, as madneſs. Ah, my friend, 
how much better would it be for their neighbours, and for 
ſociety, were they half as mad! Diſtractions they doubtleſs 
haye, but it is to be feared, not half ſo friendly to the inte- 
reſts of human kind. But, indeed, all enthuſiaſm of virtue 
is deemed romantic eccentricity, by the cold hearte. 
With reſpect to Mr. . Howard's perſonal ſingularities 
above deſcribed, though they were, certainly, hazardous 
experiments, in the firſt inſtance, it was not uſeleſs for a man, 
who had pre · reſul ved ta ſet his face againſt wind and weather, 
and after paſſing all ſorts of unhealthy climes, to deſcend i into 
ee dilcaſe and death, to make them. 
Same days after his firſt return from an attempt to miti- 
gate the fury af the plague in Canſtantinople, he favoured 
me with a morning viſit in London; the weather was ſo 
very terrible, that I had forgat bis inveterate e xactneſs, and 
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him. Twelve at noon was the hour, and exaQtly | as 
the clock, in my room, ſtruck it, he entered; the wet, 
for it rained torrents, dripping from every part of his dreſs, 
like water from a ſheep juſt landed from its waſhing.” He 
would not even have attended to his ſituation, having fat 
himſelf down with the utmoſt compoſure, and begun con- 
verſation, had T not made an offer of dry cloaths, &c. 

4 Ves, ſaid he, ſmiling, I had my fears, as J knocked at 
« your door, that we ſhould go over the old buſineſs of ap- 
1 prehenſions, about a little rain water, which though it 
4 does not run from off my back, as it does from that of a 
« duck, gooſe, or any other aquatic bird, it does me as little 
« injury; and after a long drought is ſcarcely leſs refreſhing. 
The coat I have now on has been as often wetted through, 
c as any duck's in the world, and, indeed, gets no other 
& ſort of cleaning. I do aſſure you, a good foaking ſhower 
« js the beſt bruſh for broad cloth, in the univerſe. You, 
« like the reſt of my friends, throw away your pity upon 
« my ſuppoſed hardſhips with juſt as much reaſon, as you 
« commiſerate the common beggars, who, being familiar 
« with ſtorms and hurricanes, neceſſity and nakedneſs, are 
<« a thouſand times, fo forcible is habit, leſs to be compaſſi- 
« onated than the ſons and daughters of Eaſe and Luxury, 
« who, accuſtomed to all the enfeebling refinements of fea- 
« thers by night, and fires by day, are taught to feed like 
the puny creature ſtigmatiſed by Pope, Wh ſhivered at a 
« breeze. All this is the work of art, my good friend; 
t nature is more independent of external circumſtances. 
Nature is intrepid, hardy, and adventurous; but it is a 
* practice to ſpoil her, with indulgencies, from the moment 
wie come into the world—a ſoft dreſs, and ſoft cradle, 
begin our education in luxuries, and we do not grow 
« more manly the more we are gratified: on the contrary, 
« our feet muſt be wrapt in wool or ſilk; we muſt tread up- 
« on carpets, breathe, as it were, in fire, avoid a tempeſt, 
« which ſweetens the air, as we would a blaſt that putrifies 


« is, + and guatding every crevice from an  unwholeſome 
I « breeze, 
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. 'bieeze; when it is the moſt elaſtic and brating, lie down 
«upon a bed of feathers, that relax the ſyſtem more _ 2 
4 A" lodging upon flint tones,” “. 
Lou ſmile, added Mr. Howard, after a * FM I 
uam a living inſtance of the truths I inſiſt on. A more 
00 rents For than myſelf, in the days of my youth, 
« was never ſeen. I could not walk out an evening with- 
« out wrapping, up: if I got wet in the feet a cold ſucceed- 
„ ed, I could not put on my ſhirt without its being aired, I 
was, politely, - enfeebled enough to have delicate nerves, 
“ and was, occaſionally, troubled with a very genteel hectic. 
To be ſerious, T'am convinced what emaſculates the body 
“ debilitates the mind, and renders both unfit for thoſe ex- 
« ertions, which are of ſuch uſe to us as ſocial beings. I, 
« therefore, entered upon a reform of my conſtitution, and 
« have ſucceeded in ſuch a degree, that I have neither had 
« 4 caugh, cold, the vapors, nor any more alarming diſor- 
der, ſince I ſurmounted the ſeaſoning. Prior to this, I 
« uſed to be a miſerable dependent on wind and weather; 
&a little too much of either would poſtpone, and frequently 
«. prevent—not only my amuſements, but my duties; and 
«every one knows that a pleaſure, or a duty, deferred, is 
& often. deſtroyed, Procraſtination is very juſtly called 
„the Thief of Time. And if, preſſed by my affections, 
c or by the neceſſity of affairs, I did venture forth in deſpite 
« of the elements, the conſequences were equally abſurd, 
and incommodious, not ſeldom afflictive. I muffled up 
seven to my noſtrils; a crack in the glaſs of my chaiſe 
« was ſufficient to diſtreſs me, a ſudden ſlope of the wheels 
c to the right or left, ſet me a trembling; a jolt ſeemed like 
«. diflocation, and the ſight of a bank or precipice, near 
«which my horſe, or carriage, was to paſs, would diſorder 
me ſo much, that I would order the driver to ſtop, that I 
„might get out and walk by the difficult places. Mulled 
wines, ſpirituqus cordials, and great fires, were to comfort 
« me, and keep out the cold, as it is called, at every ſtage, 
* down if I felt the leaſt damp in my feet, or other parts of 


« my 
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my body, dry fleckings, linen, &c. were to be inſtantly 
4 put on, the perils of the day were to be baffled by fome- 
thing taken hot going to bed, an d before I purſued my 
journey, the next morning, a dram was to be fwallowed 
< down to fortify the ſtomach. In a word, I lived, moved, 
4 and had my being, fo We ef e er 
« viation was a diſeaſe. | 

„ Every man, continued Mr. n els in theſe 
4 caſes, be his own phyſician. He muſt preſcribe for, and 
practiſe on, himſelf. I did this by a very fimple, but as 
4 you will think, very fevere regimen; namely, by deny- 
& ing myſelf almoſt every thing in which I had long indulg- 
« ed. But as it is always much harder to get rid of a bad 
* habit, than to contract it, I entered on my refarm gradu- 
« ally; that is to fay, I began to diminiſh my uſual indul- 
« geneies by degrees. I found that a heavy meal, or a hear- 
< ty one, as it is termed, and a chearful glaſs, that is to ſay, 
* one more than does you good, made me incapable, or at 
4 beft, diſinclined to any uſeful exertions, for ſome hours 
« after dinner; and if the dijuting powers of tea, affifted the 
4 works of a diſturbed digeſtion, ſo far as to reſtore my fa- 

< cultics, a luxurious ſupper comes ſo clofe upon it, that I 
« was fit for nothing but diffipation, till I went to a luxuri- 
“ ous bed, where I finiſhed the enervating practices, by 
* ſleeping eight, ten, and ſometimes à dozen of hours on 
< the ſtreteh.— Vou will not wonder, that T roſe the next 
morning with the ſ{blids relaxed, the herves unſtrung, the 
« juices thickened, and the eonſtitution weakened, To 
& xemedy all this, I ate a little lefs at every meal, and re- 
dueed my drink in proportion. It is really wonderful to 
« conſider, how imperceptibly a ſingle morſel of animal 
-< food, and a tea - ſpoonful of liquor deducted from the uſual 
« quantity daily, will reftore the mental functions, without 
any injury to the corporal : nay, with increaſe of vigour 
* to both. I brought myſelf, in the 4irſt inſtance, from 
dining upon many diſhes, 10 dining"on few, and then 


* to = ſatisfied with ons; in like manner, - inſtead of 
6 « drinking 
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« drinking 2 variety of wines, I made my election of a fin- 
« 58 7 and adhered to it alone. 
he In the next place but I ſhall tire you.” T 

is + intreated him to ga on till T either ſhewed 'y words, ar 
aftions, that I was weary. _ 
He proceeded thus“ My next buſineſs was to eat and | 

« drink ſparingly of that adopted diſh. and hottle, My eaſe, 
6 vivacity, and ſpirits, augmented. My cloathing, &c. 
« underwent a ſimilar reform, the effect of all which is, and 
« has been for many years, that I am neither affected by 
& ſeeing my carriage dragged up a mountain, or driven 
* down a valley, If an accident happens, I am prepared for 
te it, I mean ſo far as reſpects unneceflary terrors; and 1 
« am proof againſt all changes, in the atmoſphere, wet 
& cloaths, wet feet, night air, damp, beds, damp houſes, 
6 tranſitions from heat to cold, and the pens train of hypo- 
« chondriac affeQtians.” Se” 

( Believe me, we are tog a apt to \ Invert the remedies | 
“ which we ought to preſcribe to _ourſelves—for inſtance, 
* we are for ever giving hot things, when we ſhould admi- 
& niſter cold. On my going down to my houſe laſt week 
« in Bedfordſhire, the overſeer of my grounds met me with 
« a pail full of comfortable things, as he calls them, which 
« he was carrying to one of my cows, which was afflicted 


x ene 


« © and ele to the poor | beaſt, a pail of cold water. Cold 
« water, your hondur, i the man, with every mark 
« of conſternation! Would you kill the poor dumb creature? 
« Why, the i is in ſuch deſperatious pain, that 1 don't think 
« a bucket, of ſheer brandy, would have any more effect 
6 upon her, than if I were to pour it againſt a dead wall. 
« No matter for that, faid I, take her a pail of water! ſup- 
« poſe, honeſt friend, ſhe had all her life run wild in a foreſt, 

& and fell into the fi ckneſs under which ſhe now labours, 
« doſt thou think that nature would ever carry her the hot 
comforts you have got in that pail! Nature, your honour, 
e wbut 
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« but with ſubmiflon, nature muſt, when either t man or 
* beaſt is ſick, be clapped on the back a little: if not, 
cc nature will let them die. Not ſhe, truly; : if they are 

* recoverable, ſhe will, on the contrary, make them well. 
« Depend upon it, the is the beſt phyſician in the world, 
“ though ſhe has not taken her degrees in the college; 
« and fo make haſte to throw away what is now in your 
« pail, and fill it as I directed; for whether my cow die or 
« live, ſhe ſhall have nothing but graſs and cold water. 
« Though the poor fellow dared not any longer reſiſt, 1 
« could ſee plainly that he put me down, as having loſt not 
« only my ſenſes, but my humanity. However, the cure did 

« very well, and I am ſatisfied, that if we were to truſt 
« more to nature, and ſuffer her to ſupply her own remedies; 
« to cure her own diſeaſes, the © formidable catalogue of 
.« human maladies would be reduced to a third of their 

4 preſent number, Dr. Sydenham, I think, reckons fixty 
« different kinds of fevers, for example; ; of theſe I cannot 
« ſuppoſe leſs than fifty are either brought about, or ren- 
« dered worſe by miſapplication of i improper remedies, or 
« by our own violation of the laws of nature. And the 
<« ſame, J take it, may be ſaid of other diſorders,” 

He now pulled out his watch, telling me he had an en- 
gagement at half paſt one, that he had about three quarters | 
of a mile to walk to it, that as he could do this in twenty 
minutes, and as it then wanted ſeven minutes and almoſt 


% 


ow the object of his viſit to o mes Which i is to thank 
« you very ſincerely, ſaid he, taking my | hand, for the ho- 
4 nour you have done me in your verſes; I read them 
« merely as a. compoſition in which the poetical licence 
c had been uſed to the utmoſt : poets, you know, my dear 
« Sir, always ſucceed beſt in fiction. 
Vou will ſee by this converſation, that it was about the 
time when the Engliſh nation had been emulous of com- 
memorating their reſpect for this great and good man, by 


erecting a ſtatue, towards which, I had contributed my 
mite, 
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mite, by devoting to the fund the proſits of my little Poem, 
called The Triumph of Benevolence ;* and while I am 


| touched very ſenſibly with even the recollection of the pub- 


lic favour, which crowned this little work, I very. ſincerely ' 


attribute 2a great deal of its ſucceſs to the popularity of a 
ſubject in which! ny ro e took ſuch an in- 


tereſt. 
In 4 65 to is y" eat I ed bur chat 2 ought 


to be; and doubtleſs was, conſcious, the liberty allowed a 
poet, was never more unneceſſary, or leſs made uſe of than 


on the | occaſion, alluded. to, and that if an agreeable fiction | 
was any teſt of the poetical art, I could pretend to none 


from having very cloſely, as his heart could not hut at that 


moment tell him, adhered to truth: and that I aſſured myſelf 
he would admit that truth was the ſame, whether expreſſed 


in proſe or verſe. I added, it was my earneſt hope, there 
was no ground for an idea that had gone forth of his refuſing 


the — gf imme. which his A were wy 


for him. 
2 e but aw is, W ” with the moſt lively 


& earneſtneſs; I was never more ſerious than in my refuſal of 
any and every ſuch offering, and for the ſimpleſt reaſon in 


« the world; namely, my haying no manner of claim to it. 


. © What I do, have done, or may hereafter do, is, has been, 


« and will always be, matter of inclination, the gratifying 


e which always pays itſelf, and I have no more merit in em- 
« ploying my time and money in the way I am known to do, 
& than another man in other occupations. Inſtead of taking 
( pleaſure i in a pack of hounds, in ſocial entertainments in 
« a fine ſtud of horſes, and in many other ſimilar ſatisfacti- 
ons, I have made my election of different purſuits; and 
e being fully perſuaded a man's own gratifications are always, 
& more or leſs, involved in other people's, I feel no deſire to 
4 change with any man, and yet I can ſee no manner 
_ < of pretenſion, whereon to erect a ſtatue; befide all which, 
I have a moſt unconquerable averſion, and ever had, to 
4 have en exhibitions made & me, inſomuch, that 1 


“ proteſt 
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© 'proteſt to you, it has coſt ine & great deal of trouble, and 
_ = ſome money, to mnake this inſignificant fotm und ugly Taos, 
A eſcape à pack of een ee e ag NE Wh 


m wait for me.” 7 5 


VDylefs you had ae ed Hogue, FO 


poſſible you ſhould have the mall idea / of the pleaſant man- 
ner with which he ſpoke on his own perſonal ſubject .I 
a have detected a fellow at work upon this face of mine, ugly 
« s it is, faid he, ever as T have been walking in the fireets 
ef London: and if a haclkney-coach has been within! call, 
I have popped into it, drawn up the blinds, and ſar ſnug, 
till T'got to my own door, anll ehen I have leaped out, and 
tun im my own houſe, as if I was apprehenſive albailitf 
* was at my heels. Nay, I have often had ĩny door itſelf in- 

«ifeſted by 1 lurking artift, who was: literully in wait iv tale 
— But one day, fince my return, a trick I played 
ne of theſe takers off diverted tne-excefively. You muſt 
* know I am a great gaper at the novelties that are continu- 


« ally preſented at the print ſhops in this great city; I was 


e ftanding at that of Carrington Bowles, in St. Paul's 

* hurchayard, the other day, to look at ſome politiea ca- 
Cirfentures very pleaſantly executed, when, happening w eaſt 
my eye ſide- long, I diſcovered a fellow operating on my 
ac phiz with all his might. Petteiving himſelf caught in the 
fact, he lowered his paper, and pretended to be, like my- 
A ſelf and a number of others, looking only ut the prints. I 
vas juft then in the humour to Pay this deception by 
& another, ſo feeming, like him, te be wholly engroſſed 


by a figure, ealled Scotch Oeconomy, well caleulated to 


A provoke the riſible muſcles, I threw mine into ſueh eon- 


'<-tortions, and gave ſuch Tudden changes from one deformi- 


«ty do another, that had my painter etched any one of my 
i features in its then pobition, the reſemblance betwixt my 
u actual ſelf and the eopy, would have been juſt as ſtrileing, 
« 8. -＋ could have deſired it tobe. The painter, however, 
c at length perceived the ſtratagem, and fmfling, as if he 
4. * -eredit for it, put his pencil into his pocket and 


83 went 


\ 
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« went away. own enjoyed the joke, and have fince 
40 practiſed it, more than once, with no leſs ſucceſs.” “ 
"You will, doubtleſs, throw theſe fallies amongſt | his 
fingularities, my friend, but they are by no means to be 


ſtigmatized as aectafions. From a very intent obſervation 
on Mr. Howard, fam perfectly ſatisfied, that as he had 


but few who acted Uke himſelf, the proportion of thoſe who 


felt in the ſame way the ordinary reſults of ſuch actions 


were not greater. That he was inſenſible to honeſt praiſe wa 


canhot be ſuppoſed, without depriving him of Emotions 


which the moſt ĩ ingenuous modeſty may indulge, and which 


$4 La Y 


are indeed am am ongſt the moſt natural pleafures of the human 
mind; but to court the ' reputation of benevoletice, by ſuf- 


fering the lucre of it to mix with any of his motives, "0, 


mill worſe, to make it, as alas too many people do, a firſt 
great cauſe of being bountiful, argues an envy or a de- 
pravity in thoſe who impute to him ſuch vanities." In a 
word, if ever a human being could be truly Taid to © do 
ood, and Mulm to nnd i it lame,“ it was the late Mr. John 
Howard. : 
I Nele you have beard, thit, amongſt his other 


 Ningutarities, is to be enumerated his generous care of bis 


Tuperatituared horſes. He had a range of paſtures ſacred 


tothe old age of thoſe who had carried him pleaſantly, or 


worked for him honeftly and induſtriouſly, till they were 
no longer fit for fervice. This is the moment when Horſes 


ure, in general, either ſold at an under price to people who 


are conſtrained to allow no touch of pity to predominate 


over that charity Which begins at home, or elſe they are 
deſtroyed, and given to the dogs, their maſters alledging 


that & is an act of humanity. Our Phitanthropiſt's hu- 
manity never leading him to kill an old ſervant, he turns 
His afttefs Horſts into the aforeſaid paſtures, where they 


remain kappy p<bfloners on dis bounty for the reſt of their 
Hives. | N 


1 was much delighted © on n walking \ over hols grounds 
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with the generous maſter of them, to ſee twenty or thirty 
of thoſe quadruped penſioners, enjoying themſelves j in per- 
fect freedom from labour, and in foll ſupply of all that 
old age requires. Each of the fields has A comfortable 
ſhed, where the inhabitants can reſort to in the hard 
weather, and are ſure of finding the rigours of the ſeaſon 


ſoftened by a well-furniſhed crib of the beſt hay, and a 


manger either of bran, or corn, ground, or ſome other 
nouriſhing food. Chelſea hoſpital i is not better accommo- 
dated: the day on which 1 made the circuit of che paſtures 
was one of the fineſt of Auguſt ; ſome of the penſioners 
were renovatin In the ſun, others repoling : in the, ſhade ; 
but on.the approach of their benefactor, All of them, ac- 
tuated by a ſpirit of gratitude wortby of imitation, that 
could. move with eaſe, came towards him, invited bis at- 
tentions, and ſeemed very ſenſible of their fituation. 
Some, whoſe limbs almoſt refuſed their offices, put, them- 
ſelves to no ſmall difficulties to limp towards him, and even 
thoſe, who, being confined to their bovels, might be fairly 
ſaid to be bed-ridden, turned their languid eyes to him, 
and appeared ſenſible of his pity, and careſſingss. 
<« Theſe have been all very faithful creatures, Sir, - faid 
ec be, and who have ſtrong claims upon me: that poor 
66 fellow, who has now ſcarce a leg to ſtand. upon, was the 
« conſtant. companion of my peregrinations for fix and 
60 twenty years, and was as proud and prancing, as. be is 
ee now humble and decrepid; and the iron grey invalid, 
« which you ſee yonder, dragging, his ſlow length, along, 
& was in the days of his youth ſuch a roving, riotous fel- 
« low, that no gate or hedge could keep him within bounds, 
te and it was a day's work ſometimes to catch him; nay, 
« when he was caught, it required. more addreſs and 
0 horſemanſhip than ever I was, maſter of, to make him 
<« underſtand, that the philoſophy of a parſon's pad, bad 
« more charms for me than all the flights of Bucephalus, 
« or even of Pegaſus himſelf. Look at him now... {ow 


oy « morality of the * is obvious.” 
Ia 


' 
. 
i 


errklinss; *. 1 

In this manner he went on, enumerating the ſeveral 
qualities, and hiſtor ical anecdotes of the ſeveral penſio ners. 
The one laſt deſeri bed, he told me, „ was at no time a 
& horſe for him, and would not probably have been a- 
« mongſt his penſioners, but that he had been once rode 
« þ; a relation of his, a young agreeable rake, who va- 
« jued him for the very points that made him uſclefs to 
«© me; his ſkittiſfineſs, and imperudfity ; all which he aſ- 
« ſerted, were the ſure marks, both in man and beaſt of a 
« generous Tpitit, high heart, and noble diſpoſition. 
Now, as my little frolic- loving couſin was preciſely of 
« this character himſelf, and ao" à mad, but not vicious 
& career ' of fittsen years, conſdlidated into a very good 
«© man, I ſuffered the horſe and his maſter to reform 
1 themſelves at leiſure, and wiſh with all my ſoul, that 
'« half the reformed rakes about town, had turned out ſo 
&« well, after ſowing their wild oats, as did this young gen- 
ce tleman, and his favourite ſteed, who, for the eight 
« laſt years of ſervitude, was a . of ſobriety to . 


«= horfes and riders.” 
I do not recolle& any other gagularitles reſpecting this 


extraordinary man: but if what 1 have here ſet down gives. 
you a curioſity for more, I have no doubt but it will be 
amply gratified, as there needs no ghoſt to faretel;us; there 
will be an hiſtorian for almoſt every anecdote and incident in 
his life Luckily he is one of the ſubjeQs which! can never be 
exhauſted, and as Dr. | Johnſon once ſaid o me of his 
friend Goldſinith— he was one who cannot be too much 


4 pràiſed or lamented?” And never, perhaps, was thi i | 


famous expreſſion | of + Harnlet more applicable, though 
quored! on. ten A occaſions, than to Marein. | 


66 WL was a man, take bim for all io * 
** wwe n not Took 2 8 bie like again, & 
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Ira is a very  bigh fatisfaQion t to give you 3 
it increaſes my obligations to you, it. increaſes my hap- 
pineſs. Your laſt letter, therefore, wherein you expreſs 
ſo vivid a ſenſe of the Howardine ſcraps 1 ſent you, could 
not but be moſt welcome : neither can 1 refuſe the flattering 


compliment. you pay to my. muſe, in deſiring a copy of 


the tributary v verfes ſhe paid to our Great Philanthropiſt, 
at the time that the. Britiſh, empire, which he ſo much 


. adorned and dignified, was, preparing its memorial of na- 
tional exultation. You tell me, that you have applied to 
the bookſellers, and to the publiſher of that little poem in 


rain. Had I known your wiſhes, I could have prevented 
your having any trouble to gratify them on this occaſion, 
© having long known the poem was out ef print, and as long 


been applied to for ſending it again to the preſs, but the 
"ſale of the former editions, having anſwered the end of 
; ſomething, enlarging the fund, which w intended to de- 

fray the expences of the flatue, and that deſign e 


pended by Mr. How ard's wifh; that it mightino{$6-. 
ried into exeention, I conſidered that the ſobyect was too 
local to warrant a re- publication, when that locality was 


taken away: amongſt a few partial friends, therefore,! 
diſtributed the copies that remained of the preſent, which 
was made me by the committee, who publiſhed the: 
poem, and reſerving only a ſingle copy for myſelf, Tthought 


no more about it. The death, however, of the merito- 
rious man, who was the ſubject; the report that prevails 
of the committee's completing a deſign, which can no lon- 
ger affeQ the delicacy of Mr, Howard; the pleaſure I 
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lake in obeying your commands; and the deſire I have to 
preſerve my tribute to this excellent character, in my cor 
reſpondence with you, united with the confidence which 
the approbation of the world on the original publiſhing, 
gives me; are all motives ſo | perſuaſive, that to combat 
with, br to reſiſt them might appear an affectation more 
unpardonable than the indulgence of my vanity; at d mο. 
ment, when it is connected with my duty to the dead, my 
friendſhip for the living, and my gratitude to the public. 
It is under ſuch ſupports and ſuffrages, l republiſh in 
this place, my dear friend, „ Tart 'IRIUMPH or BE- 
NEVOLENCE,” not however, frotn the. reſetved copy 1 
ſpoke of, but from memory, that copy being amongſt 
the manuſcripts, miſſing or loſt, ſtolen or ſtrayed, with 
my trunks, Who, as well as myſelf, have been upon their 
travels, but by a ſet of contretems, baue not been my fellow * 
travellers. T hope, however, as "amonglt other matters, 
they contain the literary labaurs of ſome years, not => 
| publiſhed, including the materials for Sokfety,“ 
which the public have a claim, 1 hope, 1 ſay, we that 
meet ere it be long, liks, old friends, and part no more; 
—the rather as ſome of che characters in thoſe: unfiniſhed 
performances, are left in a very forlorn ſituation, out of 
which no hand, but mine, can properly extricate them. 
A heroine is in a deep ſwoon, and a hero at his laſt gaſp; ' 
in tragedy, but can neither die, or recover without my 
aſſiſtance; two Whole families are thrown into a labyrinth 
of perplexizies; and. have no chance of extrication, but 
from the author, who involved them; but who was 


* cruel only to be kind.“ In ſhort, all theſe good people, 


are wandering in their ſeveral diſtreſſes, and look to me 
only for cohſolation: join with me, therefore, I'beg of 
you, that they may ſpeedily be conducted from the cro/s _ 
roads of life — pardon the pun, for the ſake of Having 
the philoſophy to ſport with my misfortune—and, by. 
making uſe of the eneloſed Ar help r me to ſet them i in 


& 
the right . ers set 16 . 2 a 1 
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I am this moment interrupted in my deſign of tran- 
ſcribing the poem, which, however, ſhall wait on you 
ſhortly. In the mean time, look into your own gene- 
rous heart for all thoſe principles of affection and ſym- 
pathy you bear me, and be aſſured, while you ſurvey 


them, vou are looking at the faithful-. counterparts of 


thoſe which animate the breaſt of your friend. 


7 - 


LETTER XVI. 
TO THE SAME. = . 


THE TRIUMPH OF BENEVOLENCE, 


# :4þ 


* | 1.5 5 nod 
W HAT lofty ſound through echoing Albion rings ! 
What raptur'd notes, as if by angels giv'n, 
What thrilling airs, as from celeſtial ſtrings, 
Pour, in full tides, the harmony of heav'a ? 


It. 


From public gratitude the notes ariſe, 
To honour virtuous Howard while on earthg _ 
While Providence yet ſpares him from the ſkies, 2 
Th' enduring ſtatue ſhall record bis worth, 


III, 


Lo, Albion's ardent ſons the deed approve ; 3 
Wide o'er the realm to ſpread the generous ny; 
A ſpirit like his own begins to move, 
And all the virtues Kindle at his game, F | 


„ © 
2 
This, this the moment, Britons, ye mould nt. 


While the fair act no modeſt bluſh can raiſe, 
The good man” s abſence ſhall our love excuſe, 


Aad give the godlike luxury of praiſs, | 3 


1 
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| V. 
By heav'n commiffion'd, now our patriot flies 
Where Nature ſcourges with her worſt diſeaſe ; 
Where Turkey  plague-devoted' victim lies, 
And ſpotted deaths load every tainted breeze, 


VI. Fe 


With love unbounded, love that knows no fear, 
Wherever-pain or ſorrow dwells he goes; 
Kindly as dew, and bounteous as the ſphere, 
His ſocial heart no poor diſtinction knows, 


VII. 


Ah ! what is friend or foe to him whoſe ſoul, 
Girding creation in one warm embrace, 
Extends the ſaviour's'arm from pole to pole, 
And feels akin to all the human race. 


VIII. 


To all the human l all the brutal too, 

Bird, beaſt, and inſe& bleſs his gentle pow'r, 
From the worn ſteed repoſing in his view, 

To the tame redbreaſt warbling ia his bow'r. 


IX. 
Well may the ſpirit of the ifte ariſe 
With loud accord its beſt good man to grace; 
Well may the ſtatue point to yonder ſkies, 
And call dowa cherubim to guard the place. 


„ Forbes + 
Ye pomps of Egypt, moulder faſt away, 
Le Romas vanities, your arches hide; 


Ye Gallic pageantries, profuſely gay, 
Ye tombs, ye triumphs, here — 1 


XI. 


Not —not to grandeur tow rs'61 our deſtin'd buſt, + 
No muſe we bribe a fordid-wreath to twine 
+ Round the frail urn of infamy in duſt; 


Nor bid our iateaſe deck à viſmin's ſhrine: 
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XII. 
Nor yet to pride the * _— ITT. 
Preſerving aſhes virtue had forgot ; *þ 1 5 
We bid no trumpet4fſpund a bad mas's __ | L 
Nor memory reſtore. what time ſhould ag. 


f ; XxIII. 1 
Nor to the flave of Geld, though · large ly wen, N 
With all that wealth or folly could heſtow, : 
Withall that vanity on duſt could waſte, - 
Lying and dead alike fair virtue's fog. 5 IS 


xIv. 1 117 


Nor yet for thee, FW tyrant' of:the. a1 „„ 4A 
IIluſtrious ſcourge and butcher of -mankind 1 - | 

Whoſe murtherjng hands whole hecatombs have ſlain, {4 
Thy glory gathering as it thins thy kind. {2s + 


XV. e 
p 0 „ Vv n 


| Net even to thee, O Erederich,' tho? rm 1 * ＋ 
| | Lao! of Pruſſia, now is breath'd in ſig ,, 


| Tho fore moſt in the liſt of ſanguine ſamem 4 1 

| ruling i claima thee in the Kn + 

i XVI. : * f : | 155 5 : hy : p ; 

ü | Ah, no! the monument our loye would- rear. 

' | ls to the man of peace, who may deſcend 1 or 
Ev; a at this moment into dungeons dre, i 


The priſoncr' s guardian, my. the mourger' 8 friend. / 


| 1 XVII. 8 

| To noxious caverns, and abhorreat W ct ooo T7 
| Deep-ſcooped vaults, and flow- conſuming cells, 

Where wretches pace aljve around their graves, 
And hollow echoes ring their endleſs knells, 


XIII. 
To ſcenes, where all th? antipathies STEPPES”; 
Which iaſtinct, reaſoa, nature, moſt. would "Ry 
. of the filth-fed toad and ſſimy ſnail, 1 0% bo N 
"Bebold the frjea c of mas n ty b 8 


* 


2 
7 — 9 
4 33 125 * 8 
* * A 


Saane, de in 


maT | | | = 
Ev'n now, | perchance, be bears ſome victim 600, | 1 
Or leads him to the beams of long-loſt day; 
Or, from the air where putrid vapours brood, 
Chaſes the ſpirit of the peſt away. 


þ + A 


Where deadly venom poiſons now the gale, 
The new-born zephirs ſoon he bids to glow; 
Where the heart ſickens, ſoon ſhall health prevail, 
Where the lake ſtagoates, living waters flow. 


xxl.“ 2 
For who, Benevolence, thy | power ſhall bound, | TW. 
Thy guide,'the God, of what ſhould'ſt thou deſpair Þ 
Let vice ſtill deal her deſolation round, 
virtue thall riſe the ruin to repair. 


- XN. a N * 

That may deſtroy, but this was bor ta ſave 5 
And while the warrior lays a pation low, _ 

While one proud Ceſar would the earth enllaves 


One humble Howard would a heav'n beſtow. 


- "1p 


XIII. 


| Lo, as 6 touch divine; before bim fl. a” on 
Fever that ſeizes on the dare, es, 5 
The icy power that kills with ſhivering " fighty- 
And thirſt W chat aa: its death: 


vp uv 


XXIV. 


And Torpor, wrrapt 3 in hie Leibenn fold; 

And ſwoln Convulſion, with his ln ſtraig'd 1 ; 
And purple Tumor, loathſome to behold, 

And * Phrenſy, foaming * d, 


ad 


ILSS 4 


XXV. 5 a _ 
All theſe, defended by no Theban charm, 92 u; i 
No mail ſave that which purity ſupplies z DT Rs - 


Par Chriſtian hero meets without alarm, hes; 5lod'# 
And at each Rep aw tient mil view 


LES” 
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XXVI. 


Quit, Pruſſa, quit thy Prederick's crimſon ſhrine, 
With olive garlands j join our White rob d band 
At Howard's ftatue, how unlike to Vina. 
Fo ull many a fainted form walt dutcous ſtands 


| xxvlI. 


At thine, perchance, ſhall loftier trophies riſe, 
The regal banner, and the blazing car; 
Sculpture more gorgeous emblems ſhall deviſey 

And Adulation gaudier rites Prepare. 


—_— - Aa. 


XXVIII. 


iet oer the tomb the ſtoried war r fhall glow, 
The black'ning fiege, and de olated tower; 
| The viQor's carnage redden'a all below, 8 
| To mark the blood - tracks of ungovern'd power. | 


| 1 XXIX. 8 
| Rape, glory, bavock—all t the foldier train 1 
| Their ſpears inverted, ſhall in marble frown g 

| Unnumber'd captives <lank the brazen chain, | 


mn And Death bimſeif embrace a favourite! urn. 


XXX. 


Then as in martial pawp the youths paſs by, 
Ev'n the cold tomb ſhall kin le boltile fre, 
To arms, to arms, each madd* 'ning chief ſhall cry 


(v3 ROEYS 


'And F rederick's aſt hes fature wars inſpire, 


$Q 111. - > 


_ = 
F ͤͤͤͤ e Hz 


XXX. 


Yet ah ! not laurell'd youths, nor chiefs alone, 
To Frederick's fanguioary th Are ſhall g 
For there the execrating fire f ſhall groan, 
And there the ; orphan 2 melt i in lia! woe. 


* 1 # * 
— * 


* 


XXX11. CEE 
| There ſhall the virgin ich a affiQion wild, 3 
; | At dead of night. explore. the monarch's tomb ʒ 
[ Thie wailing matron claim ber 'murther'd child, 


| Whole ghoſt half riſß to 10 meci ber ia he enn. gs 
: Nan IT x | Then 


3 
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There the pale ſhade ſhall join her deep deſpair, 
And fill with loud complaints the ſounding aifley 
Fierce from the. vault the pregnant trophies tear, 
Conqueſt deplore, and ſpurn th* accurſcd ſpoil, 
d + + ( ARE ng 
Welcome, thrice welcome, Pruſſia, to the pride, 
The mould'rin g honours of the grave afford 0 Fu 
Britain from theſe indignant turns aſide, 


Wooes private worth, and leaves the ſcepter'd lord. 


XXXV. 


The muſe, no vain idolater, diſdains, 

Proud of her truſt, to proſtitute her fires, 
Let minions waſte on power their meteor ſtraing, 
Till flatt'cy nauſeates, and till echo tires. 


XXXVlI. 
The ſweet memorial of one gentle deed, 
One pang prevented, or one wrong redreſs'd 3 


A generous morſel at the poor man's need, 
A ſorrow e's or a x Ggh expreſt'd 1 


| XXXVII, 
One artle(s. rbime, a record ſmall and dear, 
That graves theſe virtues on the village ſtone g 
Where love retires to ſhed th'unwitneſs'd tear, 
Surpaſſes all that ever armics won. 


XXXVIII. 


O panegyric, if thy Frederick's name 
One peaceful tribute has to mem'ry given z 
Direct to that th'uplifted trump of fame, 


For that when tombe are duſt ſhall mount to he-: 


XXXIX. 


And ah ! behold what viſions of the ſkies 
 Rob'dia the pure ſerenity of light, 
To conſecrate our Howard's ſtatue riſe, 
and mark abs holy ſpot with fond delight, 


4 
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Witch piouy offerings, bither ſhall 8 


33 . wr = N „ 1 El 7. 
Mercy ber lighteſt footſteps here ſhall bend, N 


Fearing to cruſh ſome harmleſs inſe& near: 
Humanity her foſt'ring wing attend, > 
With Pity, ſoftly ſmiling thro? her tear. 


„ e 
And Charity hall come with Seraph air, 
And pleaſing Melancholy pace around, 
And warm Beneyolence be ever there, 
And Chriſtian meckneſs bleſs the hallow'd bones, 


de | 
Here, too, ſome mortal viſitants—the wife, 
Parent, or child reſtor'd, their joys ſhall tell; 
Here ſharp Remorſe ſhall wail a guilty life, 
And Hardneſs learn for human woes to feel, 


LIN _ FE 


25 What once was want, contagion, and diſecſe ; W 
Reſtor'd to all the liberty of _ 
Here ſhall =O hail the renovating breeze, 


„ 
And Diſſi pation, as he paſſes * var? « 1 


Abaſh'd that Vice has raviſh'd all his 1 
Conſcious, ſhall drop the penitential tear, _ 
And ſpurs the follies which deny him mere, 


* 
„1 


8 .* 
z 


xl. v. 


And Avarice hon fhall lore ſuf pend his: art, | 
His boſom loofing-from the ſullen ore: 


The ſtatue (ball ſubdue his niggard beart,  _ . 


And the rcck guſh in bleflings to the poor, 


„ . 


And dry besieus fram her wonted 8 
Taught by the ſtatue, even a fte ta ſave, 5 * 


Shall tell ber ſagkes to ſpare. oe virtuous an, 


And own his goodgeſs ere he reach the grave. 


„5 2 » aft 


+4 


Put 


oAuines, ec, 1 


XLII. * 


Bot thould ſome blood. polige bero come, 

Fluſh'd with the crimſon waſte bis ſword has made, 

Meck Howard's ſtatue on that ſword ſhall gloom, 
Till tears hall ſeem to trickle on the blade, 


; XLVI I J. 3 ; « 
And many a wondering traveller mall payſe, 
To hail.the land that gave a "Howard birth; 
Till Jealouſy himſelf aids Virtue's cauſe, 
Promptiog the ſpirit of congenial worth. 


Here too the williog mule ſhall oft retire . | . 
To bregthe her vows in many a graceful line, 8 
From the bleſt ſtatue catch ſublimer fire, | 
While Iaſpiration hovers o'er the ſhrine. 
| | Thou, to whoſe praiſe theſe honours gather round, 
Receive this tribute from thy Country's hand, 
"on who alike by vice-by virtue crown'd, 


TONY the FA: of thy native land, a 5 
X 4 | 


; "or the! the memory of thy deeds hall bloom, 
When sculpture 5 proudeſt boaſt ſhall be no more, 

| When i urns, like what they guarded, meet their doom, 
. And TH o'eradamant exerts his __ 


And tho'thy modeſt A ſhuns its richt, 
- Tho* bluſhing it would ſhrink from juſt N | 


7 | Yoſeen would bleſs like ſhow'rs that fall by nicht, +. 
5 ſhew th effect while it would hide the cauſe : 5 


e re RE ER LIII. ; 

Tee to the awfyl charge by Jaſtce giv a, 8 . | 
Fame ſtil} will follow with her clarion high, . — 1 

by on raptuire's pinion bear the ſound to heav'n, n, bs | 28 

Nor ſuffer virtue ſuch as thige to die. 1 : a 


45 
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LIV. 


And well that wondrous virtue has been ſung, 
In dea thleſs lays by Briton's lofty bard, 
Hymn'd by a lyre that ſeraphs migbt have ſtrung, 
For Hayley's muſe has glv'n ber fair reward. 


40: 
But feeble all that mortal man can raiſe, 
Feeble the trump that peals each honour'd names 
Feeble a Hayley's lyre, a nation's praiſe, ws 
And all th' applauſive note of human fame. 


LVI- 
Vet take our pledge, tho” mixt alas with earth, 
Then hear the prayer that whiſpers in tby breaſt, 
That voice from heav'n alone can ſpeak thy worth, 
A recompenſing God will give the reſt ! 


My friend, I have obeyed you. It is pleaſing to me at 


this moment to reflect that enjoyed the friendſhip of the 


valuable and extraordinary man, who gave birth to theſe 
verſes: I thought ſo while I had the benefit of his conver- 
ſation, but 1 think of it now more feelingly, as a benefit 
I can partake of no more. How infinitely touching is an 
idea of this ſort of deprivation! How anxiouſly does the 
ſoul fly about for ſuccour on ſuch occafions'!! She takes 
refuge in a thouſand circumſtances little attended to while 
the good we have loſt was in our poſſeſſion. We take 
a retroſpect of the diſcourſes which have paſſed between us 
and the friends deceaſed, the very places where we met 
are in a manner conſecrated, their perſons, manners, ac- 
cents are before us: We kindle ourſelves into an enthuſi- 
aſm of ſorrow, but feel that ſuch **ſorrow is heavenly” — 


It literally lifts us above the earth; it truly and neceſſarily | 


ſets our affections on things above: we are moved, we 
are awed. And after all, but for theſe warnings—theſe 


Proofs of the attenuated threat on which hangs the 


life and death of what is iu what Carell, arro- 
| 3TH! 15 1 — 
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gant Sielche mould we "be ?=How independent « even of 


heaven itſelf !' Alas, with all theſe checks! are we not ſuf- 
kciently headſtrong, pre ſumptubus and vain: and inſtead 
of being, as the ſolemn poet of the night finely calls us, 
the peuſionets of an hour, do e not ſeem proudly to 
think that'time and ſpace are our vaſſals, and that inſtead 


of being in a few years, poſſibly in a few moments, van- 


quiſh:d ourſelves, is not the creſt uplified as if we could 
put all tings under our feet ? N | | 


ps. LETTER FE 
TO THE SAME; 


Auch manners are leſs worn away by time, 


and the varying modes of life in Wales, than in moſt other 


countries. There is a harper i in almoſt every village, aud 
more than a bard to every mountain, The poetical en- 
chuſiaſm has defcended from the earlieſt to the lateſt 
generation; with no loſs of its original fervor, at leaſt; 
for the Cambrian poets have monthly 1 meetings and annual 
feſtivals, on which there is a ſtrife in rhime which 
makes the very rocks poetical, I received a card of invi- 


tation to one of theſe, and was much amuſed with, the no- 


velty of the ceremony. About an hundred and thirty 
bards aſſembled at a public houſe, i in the village of Pen- 


morva, in Merionethſhire. Twelve judges were appoint- 
ed to decide of the ſuperiority of the poems, the fix 


beſt of which \ were to have prizes, the one an arm- chair, 


decorated with the enſigus of Apollo; a ſecond a chaplet of 


laurels heſpread with b gold leaf, and ſo on: only five-and- 
twenty 


i 
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twenty bards were to recite, and Fog recitatjon not to , 
exceed twenty minutes. This I ſoon found 


172 


ſound, Phœbus himſelf might haye been proud of his vo- 


taries. It was, however, a very merry aſſociation; 3, and 
though only half a dozen could obtain prizes, every man 
went away at day light, well ſatisfied with others and 
with himſelf; for if each happy candidate was pleaſed Dos 


with preſent ſucceſs, each unlucky one was whiſpered to 
by his ſelf-love, that the next nlſcetitlg would atone 
for the diſappointment. Thus, 


Not- vanity is given in-vein; —— 


and we are to be convinced of every thing but our want 


of merit in the art we cultivate. This good opinion of 


ourſelves is not only to be reckoned amongſt the painted 
clouds that beautify our days, but -incites us to induſtry 
and emulation in the ſcience or occupation we purſue. 
The bards of old are tov famous, and you are tos well 
read in their ſtory, as it has been given in modern and 
ancient performances, to ſtand in need of much informa 


tion. Old Caradoc (Craddock) of Lancarvon, whoſe . 


book waz originally written in Britiſh, and publiſhed i in 


"Engliſh, by Doctor Powel, as it is quaintiy called, has 


furniſhed the beſt, as well as the earlieſt account of them; 


and it appears that one of the ancient. Princes of Wales, | 


named Gruffydth (Griffith) ap Conan, who died about 
the year 1 136, to the grief and diſcontent of all his ſub- 


jects, amongſt other whole ſome laws and ſtatues enacted. 
in his time, reformed | the diſorders and. abuſes of * | 


Welch minſtrels, 


Of theſe minſtrels there 1 were three ſorts ; ; the beſt com- 
poſed ſeveral ſongs and odes of various meaſure, where- 
in, ſays Craddock, appeared not only the poet? s ſkill, but 
alſo, a vein, which the Latins call Furor Poeticus. Theſe 
of the firſt order likewiſe kept the records of the gentle- T 


men's arms and pedigrees | a very ſacred truſt amongſt 


$1 6 


vehetnence of delivering it, bad the ſenſe ee to >the He 
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theſs deſcendants of Cadwallader in Gant limes) os: 
which, account they were held i in great veneration botht 
by their brother poets and by the 185 U The next were 
ſuch as played upon inſtruments of muſic, chiefly the harp 

| and the crowd, the latter of which Prince Griffith, who . 
deſcended from Iriſh parents, and was born in Ireland, 
brought over with him from that country ; - and who, not 
contented with giving his Welch ſubicQs the inſtrument, | 
ſent over for ſome of the beſt performers upon. it; and, 
although. the Welch contend for the honour of the inven- 
tion, it ſeems to belong principally to thoſe very Hiber- 
nians. The laſt ſort of Welch minſtrels and bards were 
to ſing to an inſtrument played by another. Each of , 
theſe, by the Name ſtatute, held their ſeveral rewards 
and encouragements allotted them: their life and behavi- : 
our was to be ſpotleſs, otherwiſe their puniſhment was. 
very ſevere, every one, on proof e of a well-founded com- 

a plaint, having authority to correct them, even to a depri- | 
vation of all they. had. They were alſo intergicteg en- 
tering any man's houſe, or to compaſe any ſong upon ay 
one, without the ſpecial leave ang warrant of .the party PA 
concerned, k 

Theſe regulations gare virtue to, amafchnent, by atk. 
ding morality. to muſic and poetry. It muſt, be gonfeſ= _ 
ſed, that, although the harmony, as well \ſocial,,as vocal 
. and inſtrumental, ſtill remains in a certaiui degree, the 
morality, ſo far as fobriety and temperance is a part 
of ethics, is a little, the worſe for wear. The. or- 

gies of Bacchus generally finiſh thoſe of Apollo at the. 
fellivals of the modern Welch minſlrels, who, after the. 
poetic: trials of the day, eat and drink like ſo many alder- | 
men at a turtle feaſt. Formerly bard and minſtrel united 
in the ſame perſon, at leaſt frequently : at preſent, the 

- harper and the poet are, for the moſt part, diſtinct. The 

: poet, like the harper, is ſtill welcome whereſoever he - 
goes; ; they both migrate in a pleaſant wandering kind 


of life, from one place t to another, making ſometimes a 
| Ez | b Y circuit 
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cireuit of their neighbouring hills "nd vallies, and f. me- 

times of the whole principality. T hey travel with the 
harp at their backs, or their works in their pockets. * hey. 
enter a houſe without invitation, and are conſidered a as one 

of the family while they ſtay, whicl, is ſeldom leſs than "oy 


week at a time. If any little domeſtic incident happers 


while they are inmates, it is celebrated on the ſpot: if . 
the event be fortunate, the bard greets it by a gay FT 


ſpirited impromptu; and the harper hails it with his molt 
lively ditty. If it is diſtreſsful, they commemorate it by 


an extemporaneous elegy, and attempt to ſoften it by 
ſoothing ſounds. The marriage of children, the death 
or ſickneſs of parents, a fair proſpect of harveſt, an un- 
timely froſt, and, in ſhort, almoſt every change and 


chance of human life is either gratulated or bewailed. 
8 his practice is not without its uſe ; ; it excites to good 


rt 0 ww" .7 © 


well as his pſec” from wandering abroad for thoſe . 


relaxations and recreations which they find at home. 
The village hinds and huſbandmen can have a dance 


and ſong at their own cottages and farms, and all the 


family is regaled, invigorated, and amuſed, at a very 


ſmall charge, merely. that of the occaſional entertain- 


ment of the bard and harper: on a ſcale of com- 


| parative expence, how much cheaper, as well as more 


free from hazard, is this, than the county town balls, 


to which the bigh- dreſſed farmers daughters repair 


monthly in chaiſes, or on their brothers? hunters, in 


all the extravagance of the lateſt faſhions ridiculouſly | 


imitated? In a word, thoſe muſico: poetical vagabonds 
are a very happy and uſeful ſet of people; and, it is 
wonderfully pleaſant for a reſidentiary traveller, parti- 
larly if he is alſo a perambulating one, to be ſure not 
only ef hoſpitable reception, but to be gratified with 
muſic and ſong into the bargain whereſoever he makes 


a pauſe; for it may very truly be ſaid in this country, 5 


wi 66 every ſtranger _ a ready chair,” With re- 
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fret to myſelf, I have to render my acknowledgments 
eren to ſome of the untoward accidents of lif; for carry- 
jog me into ſeveral agreeable ſcenes and adventures: for 

inſtance, a ſhower, a ſudden turn of weather from in- 
| tenſe heat to cold, or vice verſd, a conſiderable diſtance 
| from a town or inn; thirſt, hunger; or the want of any 
thing that offers but the ſhadow of an apology for making 
anotber's-houſe my own, bas often been matter of felici- 

tation to all parties; and I baye ſometimes ſought the 

ſhelter of a few minutes, but found it . impoſſible to quit 
it for days. The harper always gives a zeſt to every meal 
by a tune: and in the evening, the bard, though often an 
unlettered votary of the muſe, offers the beſt poetry ho 
has to beſtow. Fhe brevity and diſpatch are recommens 
dations in the worſt of times, for while a jug of ale or cy= 
def is drinking, the hard will make a ſtanza of gratituds 
for it. While ſupper is dreſſing, he js ready to ſerve it 
up with a copy of verſes in praiſe of Benevolence. And 
though it may happen, that neither the muſie nor the 
poetry have eharms for the faſtidious criticz they are not 
deſtitute of attraction for the philanthropiſt, 

The northern part of the pringipality is ſaid to have 
heen the moſt famous, at all times, as it is at preſent, for 
the bards. A very curious contention, indeed, is reported 
| 0 have taken placę, betwixt the North and South poets, 
in 1176. Lord Rhys (Rice) Prince of South Wales, ſays 
the hiſtory, made. a very great fealt at Chriſtmas, | in his 
caſtlę of Abertrifi, which he cauſed to be proclaimed . 
through all Britain, Ireland, and tho iſlands adjacent, ſome 
conſiderable. time before; and ggcording to his invitation, 
many hundreds of Engliſn, Noxmans, and others, were 
very honourably received, and caurteouſly entertained. A- 
mongſt other tokens of their welegms, the prinee cauſcd all 
the poets. throughout all Wales to come to his caſtle, and 
fora better diverſion to the company, he provided chairs | 
to be: ſet in the hall, in which the hards being ſeated, 
they were to anſwer each other in rhime; and thoſe that 
Vor, I. M overeame 
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overcame the reſt in this pitched engagement of. peel 


repattee, were rewarded with rich preſents.” The North 


Wales bards obtained the victory, with the applauſe of 


the whole company; and amongſt the harpers alſo, be- 


tween whom there was a ſimilar ſtrife, the prince's own 


| ſervants were accounted the moſt expert. 

© You may be ſure I did not fail to include, amongſt the 
objeQs of my moſt atcurate attention, the moſt attraQive 
of all that Cambria in ancient times moſt venerated, the 
Druids. In my reſearches on this fruitful ſubje&, though 
I was very highly gratified, I found nothing ſufficiently 
new to glean. A tour through Angleſea, which I made 
in the company of a very intelligent man, who, luckily 
for my purpoſe, was mounted on a horſe, that, like my 
own, had long ſince adopted the mode of deliberate tra- 
velling, preſented to me a full view of all the reliques of 


druidical antiquity ſtill to be ſeen in the iſland. The 


: places of ſacrifice, where the blood of human victims was 
devoted, by craft, to ſuperſtition, the enormous pile of 
rocks, under which they erected their ſanguinary altars, 
the now craggy heaths, once covered with their temples, 
and the remains of thoſe immenſe woods wherein they 
performed their tremendous rites, were all viſited with an 
eagerneſs of curioſity which the ſubje&1 is fo well fitted to 
inſpire. I really felt a ſacred kind of horror as I traverſed 
the iſle, celebrated for ſo many ages as the theatre of re- 
ligious rapine; and although at every ſtep I was reminded 
of ſome act more characteriſtic of an aſſaſſin, or of a 
murderous banditti, than of the miniſters of a religion 
pure and peaceful, at every ſtep I experienced that ſo» 
lemn ſenſation which mixes itſelf with every object of an- 
tiquity, over which poetry has thrown' a charm. The 


power of the muſe is manifeſted, perhaps; more in this 


than in any thing elſe. In that ſober ſtate of the mind 
which fits us for ſeeing objects in their natural ſize and 
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decided upon by reaſon, and pronounced either good or 
evil, according to its actual tendency. From this deciſi- 


on one would ſuppoſe there could be no appeal; preſent- 


ly there comes a fair uſurper, called Imagination, who, 


by the lighteſt waving of her wand, hurls reaſon from 
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the throne, vaults into it herſelf, and governs with a ſo- | 
vereignty, at once, fo abſolute and agreeable, that we 


deliver up ourſelves to her enchantment, and even aflit 


her i in dragging | the lawful monarch at the wheels of her 
chariot, in which we ſuffer ourſelves to be carried over 
fairy land, the happy ſlaves of her uſurped authority. 


Thus only can we account for the veneration we bear 
towards thoſe whoſe memory is ſtained by deeds which 
reaſon muſt for ever condemn I was not to learn that 


the Iſle of Angleſea was the chief haunt of thoſe bar- 


barous beings, whoſe deſpotiſm and cruelty ſurpaſſed the 


rage of the panther, famiſhing for prey; that a more 


bloody race of ruffians never infeſted humanity than the 
Druids ; that they covered the moſt horrid enormities 


with the impenetrable maſk of religion; and yet fo ef- 


feQually had Maſon, and other poets aſſiſted our love of 


antiquity, to make us go over to the ſide of imagination, 


that I honoured the very name of Mona, and locked at 


the reliques of the woods and caves, which had fo often 


reſounded with the myſterious i incantations, with a not un- ; 


pleaſing horror. 8 T hus faſcinated, 


as Ev 'ry old Poetic WINDY | 
« Ta{piration breath'd around, 
4 'Ev'ry ſhade and hallow'd fountain 
_ 8 * Marmor'd deep a ſolema ſound;z” 0" 


and even in. places, where, had the mind been unſeduced, - 
I ſhould have ſnuddered at the bare remembrance of tl the 


enormities practiſed therein, . ” - . I IE 


e Bright. ey d fancy, hov ring o %r rtr 314 5 
Seatter'd from her pictur d ann 4, 
| « « Thoughts that breathe, and words that ban. 3 
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Such are the triumphs over the muſe, We are called 
reaſonable beings, my friend : but how vaſt is the empire 
of imagination, and how ſweet is our captivity | What e 
| pity that it ſhould. ſo often he falſe and fatal! To you 
may fancy ever be a friend, and in connection with rea- 
fon; or if they ever ſeparate, be it only like the parting 
of much · loved aſfociates, who make mort excurſions to 

different places, but return ſoon into the arms of 
each other ! or while fancy varries you into adventures, 
may Mentor ever attend on Telemachus! 


To THE SAME, 


To the ſuperſtition of the Welch mountains, may 


be added that of their Jakes and monu mental ſtones, The 


former are extremely numerous; but a countleſs variety 
of ' fables mingle in the hiſtory of each. The ſtones are 
of ſuch prodigious magnitude, that they are not likely to 
be moved, but by that commotion which ſhalt ſubdue the 
world itſelf; they are of ſuch ineredible bulk, that it is 
aſtoniſhing by what united | power they were at firſt drag- 


ged to the cloud-capped hills on which they fland, and 
have ſtood for many centuries. A traveller who tells you 
the ſingle ſtones meaſured from feven, eight, to ten, and 
fixteen feet high, is modeſtly within the truth; and it is 


alſo true, that fifty yoke. of oxen could not poſſibly move 
ſome of them, much leſs climb with them up the fearful 


. ange, whercon they certaigly were originally placed by 


human 
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human art and labour. No wonder, therefore, that the 
traditionary account of the peaſantry is, that the devil 
himſelf ſet them up there. And of the mountains them- 


ſelves, on the very ſummit of which theſe enormous ſtones 


are piled one upon another, it has been juſtly obſerved 
their reſemblance is ſo great to the Alps, that, except 
the language of the people, a traveller could hardly avoid 


thinking he is paſſing from Grenoble to Syſa, or through * 


the country of the Griſons ; but with this exception, that 
in abundance of places you hure the moſt beautiful vallies 


in the wor'd, and ſome of them of very great extent, far 


exceeding thoſe fo famed amongſt the mountains of Pied- 
mont and Savoy. | 


The Welch are of a moſt inquiſitive temper. They 


ſtare, and flock round a ſtranger, as if he were the inha- 


bitant of another world, juſt arrived amongſt them. If he 


makes the flighteſt advance to diſcourſe, they ply 
him with queſtions, and are never ſatisfied with anſwers, 
till they unlock every part of his hiſtory, At firſt I took 
this to be confined to a few curious people ; but I found, 
in the end, it was the euſtom of the country. Your aa. 
a Welchman on the road, or join him in the chat of a 


minute at your inn Whence come you? where 


go you? what is your name? where were, you born ? 
what is the object of your journey? are you in buſineſs ? 
are you out of it? how long do you ſtay abroad? are you 
a ſingle man? have you a family ? are interrogatories 
that tread on the heels of the firſt ſalutation; - and theſe, 
if replied to, are followed by others, more cloſe, and, if 
poſſible, more impertinent. Nor have you any way of 
ſhaking the enquirers off, but by an inveterate ſilence, 


and this they reſent by ſuch a torrent of freſh queries, that 
even ſilence is no ſecurity; and you mult either bear to 


hear all they have to dk, or take refuge in retreat. Ho- 
race's troubleſome fellow was not more importunate. But 
all this is without the ſmalleſt intention to offend; on the 


| geka, it is often with a defigh to be ſociable; but 


chiefly, 


trans, Sc. 165 
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chiefly, 1 believe, has. no motive better or worte than 
the. gratification c of ſimple curioſity, It us however, very 
worrying, and has now aud tben provoked me to an- 
ſwer ſharply. . At a place calleg Towy,. a. man, whom 
F met, at the inn where I baited, ſo urged me with queſ- 
tion upon queſtion, chat I was malicious enough. to put 
the moſt bitter ſarcaſms into my reſponſes. Queſtiony 
Where did L come from? Anſwer, The other world. 
W here was | going i ?—Out- of hearing. What was my 
name ?— Nameleſs, Where was I. born —In the moon. 
Til this anſwer the fellow did. not ſeem to feel that 1 
was laughing at him; but it had the intended effect, for 
he ſoon after ended his perſecutions, by ſaying, come 
from where Lwill [ was a OTH benen and a es 
me good day... R 
If ever you ſhould be rickted by one. of theſe Welch 
queriſts, or by a vexer of this deſcription in any country, 
my plan may be worth adoption. You migbt be led to 
ſuppoſe this over curious propenſity was in the way of 
their hoſj pitable turn of obaraQor, but if. you can agree 
with me, that it originates not in any ſuſpicjon.or fear of 
deceit, you will place it in the long liſt of inconſiſtencies, 
which blend i in human characters, without conceiying it, 
to be a paradox. How often do ye meet the moſt ap- 
parenily. nay abſolutely, incompatible properties com- 
pound themſelves in the fame mind ? avarice with pro- 
digality, pride with humility, charity with ſelfiſhoeſs, va 
Hity with diffidence, and a love of the world with profound, 
retirement, we could illuſtrate cach of theſe apparent con- 
traditions by proof perſmal taken from the catalogue. | 
of our mutual acquaintance, but what better would be. 
inferred than ſo many freſh convictions of the oldeſt fac, 
that che beſt people! are ſtrange compounds, = and that the. 
by world! is a garden where not only, 1 in a general ſenſe, . 


4 Weeds and flowers promiſcuous ſhoot,” 


but where, by the ſide of the faireſt, ſweeteſt "nth an 


almoſt | twiſted. 7 ound i ity, Bros that weed, which is moſt 
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baneful to it: one would think they could not live, or thrive 
in the ſame foil; yet we perceive they flouriſh very neigh- | 
bourly together. Have you never, my dear friend, found 
the. roſe and nettle take root in the ſame temper ?—the . 
fragrance and beauty. of the one incommoded by the ſting- 
ing properties of the other? Yes, you reply, but then 
it is the buſineſs of the gardener, Education, to pluck up 
this ill-aſſorted aſſociate, and to leave the roſe to bloſſom | 
either in ſolitude, or better ſociety. In vegetable cul- 
| ture, this may always do; in moral gardening, it is to 
be managed nicely, leſt in eradicating a favourite folly, 
or conſtitutional weakneſs, we injure the native virtue 
that, i is nearit. No, my friend, we muſt be content ra- 
ther with meliorating the ſoil, than deſtroying | its na- 
tural productions; if ſome of theſe are utterly obnoxious 
to the valuable plants and ſhrubs, which are the pride and 
riches of the ground, they “ muſt be hewn down and 
caſt into the fire,” for, ſuch © tares will totally choak 
the wheat * fuch weeds will blaſt the roſe worſe than 
2 canker ; ; but if they are leſs ambitious of doing miſ- 
chief; if they are all but the frailties of our nature, 
ſpringing, up amongſt our virtugs, let them be conſide- 
red as forming the tiſſue of the human character; ; where 
the coarſe and fine, the worſted and the filk, are ng», 
ceſſary to the general ſtrength of the piece; 
% When ſtraw- like errors lean; to virtue's ſid es. ? * 
: Ah1 check, ye bigots, check your furious. andy... ny 
« Some venial faults, from ſordid nature ftart, 

„% And ſpring up only in the generous queer 

% As florid weeds elude the labovrer's toil, 

„From too much warmth and richneſs of. the foil; - 
„ While meaner ſouls, like Zembla's hills of ſnowp, 


| l CY Too barren 72 A7 ſor weeds © or fowgre 1 to plow? ... or) 
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inquiſitiveneſs: the former is indeed, ſo very general, 
that the ſtory, which a gentleman, who made the tour 
of Wales in 1774, relates, is not in the leaft to be 
doubted. It is told to ſhew that a man may travel, 
through the whole country, with a conſtant ſuite of re- 
commendations from ane hoſpitable houſe to another. 
The ſubſtance of the ſtoty is this : a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood of Mahuntleth, a little town int the ex- 
treme Weſt angle of Montgomeryſhire, and which 1 
deſcribed to you in onè of my letters, introduced him- 
ſelf politely ta the company, and hearing they travelled 
to ſatisfy their curioſity, civilly offered to gratify it, 
They aſked him, if there was a good houſe at the 
next ſtage? He dnſwered, there were many; Mr. 
Lloyd's, Mr. Powell's, Mr. Edwards's, &. They ſtill 
enquired which was the belt houſe? He replied they 
were all very good. To mate bim explicit, they per- 
ſiſted in aſking Him, whether either of them was as 
| comfortable, and proper, as that in which they were 
converſing, meaning the village inn. Sir, faid he, with 
a peeviſh ſurprize, ſhould you take this houſe for a 
gentleman's? They quickly explained themſelves, and 
begged his pardon. o 5 

It would be unjuſt in me t6 ornit telling you, that 
the Welch are not only lovers of hoſpitality in them- 
ſelves, but ſincere admirers of it in others, and if a 
Eindneſs has once been ſhewn them, they never loſe the 
impreſſion of it. Otie inftance, dut of many, 1 will re- 
count. In the vicinity of Caerharvon, is one of the feats 
of my Lord Newberough. Paſt this, ont 3 
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cold day, when the ſnows were frozen on the moun 
tains, I could not help exclaiming, in the hearing of 
the honeſt Welchman, who was at that time my guide 
acroſs the country—Would to heaven that houſe were 
4 public one! Ah, Sir, ſaid my guide, with a ſigh, and 
crack of his whip, it was one in former days, that is to 
fy, it was & houſe for the good of the public, as every 


| body who wanted entertainment, either for man or beaſt, 


was welcome. O, there was rare doings at Newborough- 
Hall, when my Lord ———, God bleſs him, was at 
home : he is abroad now, and has been (the more is the 


pity, both for the rich and poor) many years; but we ex- 


pect him back ſoon, which will make ſuch a joy in Wales, 
as has ſcarce been known ſince that old mountain (mean 
ing Snowden, which is viſible from the houſe) was no 
bigger than a mole-hill! You muſt know, Sir, I am Wil- 
liam Jones, continued this grateful fellow, I'am one of 
his Lordſhip's tenants—that little farm on the other ſide, 


is rented by me, where if your honour pleaſes, I will. 


ſhew you that | have not lived ſo many years under ſo 
good and generous a maſter, without benefitting _ 
by the example, and though I cannot ſet out my table 
like my Lord Newborough, my old dame will give you 
a clean cloth, ſome new laid eggs, a curious ſlice or two of 
bacon, and as brave a mug of ale, or tankard of cyder, with 
a daſh of brandy, as ever was drawn, and we will drink the 
health and ſpeedy return of my maſter, to old Wales. 
God knows, I will drink it—juſt as I. wiſh it —with all 
my life and ſoul. 

He went on to aſſure me that as the day of Lord N—"'s 
departure from this country, was the moſt miſerable, ſo 
would his return be the moſt bleſſed to his ſervants, te- 
nants, friends, and all deſtriptions of people—that for his 
part he felt it a comfort to get his bread on the ground 
that belonged to ſo good a maſter, and even to walk upon 
his land, and thas he never paſſed by the deſerted man- 
fron houſe, without thinking of the obligations which he 
; and 
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and a. thouſand others had received from the, generous 
owner.. 

He then proceeded to juſtify, by fon of goodneſs, 
this. exalted character, in, the courſe of his developing 
which, he diſcovered a moſt excellent heart, and not un- 
cullured head, belonging to himſelf; but diſplayed ſo ma- 
ny, marks of an enlarged benevolence in his maſter, that 
before he had half finiſhed his culogy, my affeQions 
warmed towards the noble proprietor of Newborough-Hall, 
and I could not but join the —_— of honplt, Will Jones 
that he was abſent. 

- Theſe little road- adventures, which are ſo "Er 
riſing out of the ſurrounding objects, I muſt once more 
remark, are amongſt the richeſt gratifications that can 
happen to a traveller of my taſte and temper. They are 
indeed, a ſource of almoſt daily pleaſure, and exerciſe of 
the ſocial principle: they freſhen, as it were, one's whole 
heart, and ſo occupy the beſt part of our feelings, that if 
the roads are bad, and the weather ſevere, we perceive 
all ruggedneſſes and rigours ſmgoth off; and if the way is. 
without difficulty, and the weather Sin and: the coun- 
try, through which we ; paſs, beautiful, the whole is 
rendered more delicious by a little regaling caſualty. of 
this ſort. December has not often preſented a more. 
bitter day than that on which I received a delineation 
of Lord N— from William Jones, but ſome of the 
traits created a kind of ſummer in my boſom, and the reſt 
of the jour ney to Caernarvon was the happier for it. Tis 
even now ſweet to — and is 3 W 
the riches of my ſnheaf. : ' Iy 

There is a deal of 3 in this country; and 3 of 
tha original wit, humour, and oddity, amongſt: the low- 
er ranks, which the late Henry Fielding ſo much delight- 
ed to defetibe. Out of abundance 1 ſhall glean: only two 
ſpecimens, each of which have ſomething ſo dramatic; 


that were J about to write nn I ſhould be ſtronglyx 
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tempted to o hitch them into the ſcene ; and as I met with 
them both in "the fame day, their portraits ſhall be drawn 
in the ſame letter. 

As there is a lady in the caſe, ſhe claims my firſt at- 
tention. * " Tbeg, therefore, to introduce the widow Bow- 
yer to you. Suppoſe your Gleaning corre ſpondenteaking 
his afternoon tea, at a little public houſe, betwixt B Uth-" 
Pool and Shrewſbury, and the widow, my landlady, thus 
officioully ſhewing herſelf off, by way of recommending 
herſelf and her houſe. Would you have the idea of the 
ſpeaker before you Imagination muſt body forth a 
neat little old woman of the true Welch architecture, and 
dreſſed in the faſhion of her dountry , blue 
Vorkin, black broad brim beaver, ſcarlet petticoat, and 
apron of black ſhining tuff, r a deep but rapid 
curtſey at every ſentence. —< [ hope you find your tea 
good, Sit, (curtſey. )—Perbaps, your . honoug's "goodneſs 
| would like a ſlice of cheeſe and hung beef—(curtſey =_ 
beth at the bread and cheeſe.) I am notorious for them, Sir, 
curiſey.) I am a widow woman, at your ſervice, Sir, 
Curſſey buried my huſband, (eurtſey) about ſix weeks 
ago, (æurtſey an ailing man, Sir, (œurtſey. en always 
weak and wankly, (curtſey.)— Could do nothing for many 


years, Sir, ( curtſey.)—Palſy, your honour, (curtſey. )—coſt' 
me many a bright pound; (curtſe ey.) —but is always 


ſomething for a woman to have @ huſband in the houſe— 


(curtfey. ) Servants think nothing of a lone woman=(curt=. 


12 They do juſt as they pleaſe with 1 your ho- 
nour knows=(curtſey.}” e 

Ah, poor David, continued ſhe, after a ſhort pauſe, 
ſeeing me diſpoſed to hear, but not to anſwer. — Ah, 
poor dear David, he uſed to ſit, Sir, (curt/c 75.) in that 
very arm- chair, Sir, (curtſe y.) where your honour fits 


now; and though I had to lead him up ſtairs and down 


— put him to bed, and take him. up poor ſoul, help- 
leſs as an infant ——ſtil I liked to be doing for him. 
Davy, 1 uſed to fay—Davy—you'll never go on your legs 
again I fear—yorPl never be the man you have been“ 

| | By 
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(By way of parentheſis, let me hook in the . info ation 
that, although I do not continue to inſert the curtſeys, it 
is to be noted, that the good widow went as regularly on 
with her reverences, as with her ſtory, and that every daſh, 
you cet with, is ſubſtituted, to prevent interruption, for a 
curtſy y long daſh being expreſſive of an obeiſance nine 
dcep, the ſhort one, of the little drop, or bob minor.) 

We were notorious for being happy, Sir—and our 
houſe, Sir—though thatched, Sir-is notorious all over 
the country, Sir——and if your honour ſhould be provoked 
to ſtay the night, Sir—you ſhall haye as good a bed as 
eyer was laid on poor David died on it, Sir we are 
notorious for our beds me and mine have lived 
here hundreds of years the belt air in the world—xkill 
all our own meat out our own garden ſtuff—grow all 
our own wheat b ew all our own beer.—In ſhort, do 
every W for gur ſelves, without being deholden to any 
body. — Thus, your honour ſees, we are the moſt 
notorious people on the road. v 

The whole of the foregoing ſelf Jefeription, paſſed 
without the ſmalleſt encouragement or reply ; my land- 
lady ſtanding all the while curtſeying, nodding, crying, 
and laughing; for I ſhould have obſerved to you, that at 
every drop of her knees, ſhe gave a nod of her head, 
and that whenever ſhe mentioned David's infirmities, ſhe 
made up her face and voice into a moſt pity-moving 
whine, which gaye way, however, to a more pleaſant 
twiſt of her odd little countenance and tones, when ſhe 
ſpake of the notorioùſneſs of her houſe, HE | 

My tea, and her talk ended together, when I told hey 
that 1 was thoroughly cpnvinced, ſhe had not obtained a 
notorious character without reaſon ; but that I found her 
ſo entertaining, that as the evening was too far advan» 
ced to think of purſuing my journey towards Shrewſ- 
Bury, | would avail myſelf of the many good things, for 


which her Houſe is ndtorious, on condition that ſhe would 
* fivour 
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favour me with as much of her company as poſſible, and 
put me into any bed, but that which poor David had 
ſo lately died upon— the reflection of which circumſtance 
would prevent my taking any repoſe. | 

I gave it this turn to ſave the good dy fedlingd, 
and I ventured to. inyite her, becauſe I imagined her 
houſe affairs would draw her neds and curtſeys to ſev9+ 


ral other travellers, who nom came to paſs the night, | 


Unluckily, however, ſhe reſolved to compliment me with 
her dear David's bed, and though I could have withed 


it put upon a longer-quarantine, it was impoſſible, for 


ſhe aſſured me, (nod and curtſey as uſual) that not only 
gentry - but nobility not only *ſquires— barrow nights. 
not only barrownights - but lords: not only lords 
but dukes ————hcere à nod that threw 
her head into her boſom, and a currſey that almoſt 
overſet her) and that even the Pr inc 
of the Prineipality. nn. — ant] 
—— the Prince of Wales himſelf — 
(curtſey.)- (curtſey.)-—— (r rn 
might lie in that bed. | 

Had the corpſe of David been firetched ain upon the 
bed, you ſee I muſt have taken part of it; I therefore 
yielded, and the good widow-woman went nodding and 
curtſeying through the veſt of the evening in perfe& 
good- humour. Her manner muſt loſe much in narra- 
tion, but I am convineed bad it been dramatiſed, and 
ſhaped to the talents. of one of our 'comedians, it would 
have ſet, at leaſt, the evan and, bars. the ele 
houſe, in à roar. 


Not withſtanding this, f none of * they * | 
they in the inn, ſeemed te be ſtruck with what had ſo 


much diverted me: one bid her do more and talk leſs 
another ſaiq, he ſuppoſed, ſhe looked on her conver- 
ſation as part of the entertainment, and would charge 
it in the bill —if ſo, he muſt decline any more of it. 


han author of this e was a vg, e 
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haps, thought he was alſo a wit; a third could not 
help wiſhing he had as good talents for ſilence, as ma- 
king a noiſe. An hundred others might have entered 
and departed without being a whit more amuſed; but 
as I am convinced the lover: of character wonks not 
have paſſed my widow-woman without a note of re- 
mark, I cannot but believe you, and your friends will 
excuſe, nay thank mes, for gd her a little more 
notorious. 

One man only of the company was wholly: Glent, 
and he had the beſt reaſon for it; namely, an intoxi- 
cation, that wholly deprived him of the powers of 
| fpeech: two of the others juſt mentioned were his aſ- 
ſociates, who had been to Haverford-Weſt on foot, to 
ſave as much as poſſible of that money, which they had 
appropriated to the releaſe of their friend, the drunken 
man, who had been two years a priſoner for debt, in 
the jail of the above-named town, and they were all 
three natives of Wales, working under. the ſame maſter 
at Shrewſbury. ON | 

As our widow woman's . lung room uſually 
ſerved her like the merry cobler's in the ballad, for 
parlour, for kitchen, and hall;” there being no fire-places 
in the other apartments, above, or below; we all were 
of the ſame meſs; while we were partaking of which, 
(the late priſoner excepted, who was as incapable of 
eating as converſing) one of the travellers = he who had 
his fears that my landlady would make him Pay for har 
coquence - thus opened upon me.— . 
„ You muſt know, Sir,“ ſays he, addreſſing hinifelf 
to me as familiarly as if we had been old acquaintance, 
e the poor fellow who i is now 'ſnoring in the corner, is 
Pavy Morgan, as hõneſt a little man as any in Wales, and 
Piit to durunee vile, for another man's debt; but we have 
worked him but, ahd in a few days we ſhall be able to 
new him to all friends round the Wrekin: in the mean- 


* _ is gone ply" with tho oſs of it: — | 
= you n 
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you muſt not think the worſe of him for that; I hope his 
getting into jail, and our of it, once in his life, and being 
2 little hickfius doxius upon it, (once in his life, I fay) will 
not make you think the worſe of him. Come, little 
drunken Davy, here is your health, my boy, as you can't 
drink, lt drink for you; any thing to ſerve a friend 
ſleeping or waking ; ſo here is to you in a bumper that 
holds both our portions, my little ſleeping Taffy.” ?? 
This bumper was emptied and filled with ſuch rapidity, : 
W. if there is any truth in a head full of liquor, the 
account which was now given by both the comrades at 
ſupper, of the fnoring Davy Morgan, did cxedit to the 
hearts of all the three. I gathered, from the torrents. 
of information now poured out, much faſter than even 
the ale, that Davy Morgan had been bound for a friend, 
whoſe treachery had plunged him not only in a priſon, 
but in the ruin conſequent on the loſs of his time; which 
uſed to. be induſtriouſly employed that his companiona 
had been in, the habits of friendſhip, labour, and diverſi- 
on with him, many years; that by his imprifonment, 
they were deprived at once of their playmate and fel - 
low-workman ; and. that therefore they had a meeting 
one day, to ſee what could be done between them, to- 
wards getting their friend out of cuſtody. The; reſult 
of their conference was a generous, but ſecret, treaty, 
to uſe every means in their power to obtain his liberty : 
but the ſum for which. he wes confined exceeding abun- 
dantly their finances, (for they were all but journeymen 
weavers ſerving under the ſame maſter) they made an, 
attempt on the mercy of the creditor, in the hope of ſuch 
à compromiſe as they might be able to advance, repre- 
ſenting to him, that the misfortune of the priſoner was 
brought upon him wholly by an act of good - nature, and 
on the faith of the man who had betrayed him; and: that, 
therefore, in offed, he was puniſhed, not only for the 


vice of cc but. for on; own virtue. 00 e 
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This appeal, however, failed; and at a ſecond: con- 
 Cultation, ſtill held without the knowledge of the cap. © | 
tive. Davy, they entered into a ſolemn compact, to put 
by one-third of their weekly wages, till a ſum, equal 
to the poor man's enlargement, ſhould* be accumulated. 
We were both brother-bachelors, Sir,“ ſaid one of 
them, „ and fo could do this without pinching any body 
but ourſelves— Will Griffith there, indeed, was to be 
married when he could afford a ſet of linen, a wedding 
dinner, and a. weaving loom, and had got a few good 
pounds ſnug in the box, which his intended gave. him 
as a token ; but the generous-hearted girl, who is an 
honour to her country 
„ dShe is a Welch girl, Sir,“ e Mr. Gris) 
fub, and here's her health with all my ſoul. 0 
1 ſay, Sir,“ reſumed the other traveller, . that 
6% this brave wench, on hearing the ſtory of poor Davy, 
and the plan to relieve him, inſiſted on her not being 
the hindrance but the promoter of his liberty, declaring, 
that ſhe was ready to contribute an equal fnare of her 
little ſavings towards effecting that good work, and that, 
by way of encouragement to her lover, Griffith, ſhe: 
would give him the diſpoſal of her hand as ſoon after 
Davy could attend 15 the en as be L CG uns 
per to demand it.“ 
Till the moment after ſhe ſaid ws Sigg? ſaid Grif- 

fich in rapture, © I did not think it had been poſſible 
te love her more dzearly—here's another bumper to 
her.” | OE CVE 
46 To make ſhort of the ſtory,” continued the other, 
to work we went, aye, and worked double tides, for 
double pay, and Kitty Lewis, who worked too, kept 
the box. Every Saturday night we put in our favings, 
and counted at the end of every quarter. Not a ſyl- 
lable of this to Davy; though we took care in the mean 
time he ſhould net want, for while the graſs. grows, 


you know, Sir,-Well, thus we went merrily on—no 
| matter 


r the Paſſion π·]ẽ² k, when there is no work done, 
vou kad off we ſat from Old Salpp to Haverford, 
where por Davy was taken as he was trying to. get 
over to, Ireland, and was ſhut up-. Griffith and I, who 
W the Country, knew! every inch of 
— it away upon - horſe-fleſh, | we. fgoted up af. 
ter the faſhion of gur country, carrying our ſhoes in one 
pocket, and flocking in another. When we got to the 
White Hart, which is a very good inn, directly oppo- 
Fits to the priſon, we did not ſtay to refreſh, till we had 
paid a viſit to Morgan. Our hearts were at our lips as we 
erofſedoyerthe way to him. The poor fellow was ſucking 
in the freſh air, through the grating, which, being on the 


ground floor, wo could ſee and ſpeak to one another. I 


thought Davy would have leaped through his bars to get 
at us, thawgh he looked pale as death, and his beard was 
grovn like ane of your Hermits. He threw out both his 


hands, which we took hold of, and told him they were 


cold av clay; but my heart is as warm and as much yours, 
a» over, my hoys; ſaid he in a terrible feeble voice; and 
if I remain hero for the reſt of my life, as I ſuppoſe I ſhall, 
I will fall down, night and day, on my dirty ſtraw, to bleſs/ 
Providence, that it has ſent me Why only two men I love 
; in the whole world.” e ö 
e Don't tell me, ben faid Griffich—you remember 
Will theſe were your words don't tell me of ſtaying 
here the reſt of your life — we do not intend 
you ſhell remgin here another day ; if we can help it, 
not another hour. We come with a ſtrong box, my 
little Davy, that ſhall change your dirty firaw into clean 
feathers,' and thoſe- damn'd ugly looking bars into 8 
warm 'glaf window but this is waſting time - where 3 


the gaoler l let us 40 our buſineſs ho, ang talk afterwards,” 2 


, 


Wan Foes Tun. 


| a en 47 
tnatter-how Jant-til we had enough, then, watching 


to ſava money for better uſes, than 


| 
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Hereupon Griffith went in ſearch of the "POW «et 

expliined matters to Davy, who was in a ſurpriſe paſt 
ſpeaking; only he cried like a child, and ſometimes laughed 
again like a madman, though when he came to him- 

ſelf, he ſaid he was aſhamed to diſtreſs us, and ſuch non- 
ſenſe; to which I only anſwered, never mind, when we 
get our old fellow-workmgan amongſt us again, we will 
ſoon weave it up, I warrant you: and to toll you the truth, 
Davy, ſaid I, we have both had a ors loſs of the ſongs | 
you uſed to ſing at the loom, end * 90 us can do any 
longer without you. 
Preſently, Sir, Wil! Griffith returned wich the gaoler, 
whom, though he ſeemed a glum, gruff, growling look- 
ing fellow, he had contrived to make ſmile, as if he was 
half as good- humoured a fellow as Will himſelf. | | 
% Aye, money works miracles, you know, Sir,. 
exclaimed Will, who thus ended the ſtory. A bribe 
out of my Kitty's amber-box made the keeper of our 
poor Davy haſten to his releaſe with almoſt as much 
glee as myſelf; and as ſoon as the law charges, which 
were, ſomehow, as heavy as the debt, though nothing» 
e to be ſaid or done, but clapping the poor 
fellow in priſon, and leaving him there, Las ſoon as. 
| theſe were ſettled, I ſay, we took the bird out of his 
cage, and carried him in triumph to the White Hart, 
where we paſſed one of the merrieſt evenings of our: 
lives. We have kept it vp ever ſince: as poor Da- 
| vy's legs had been of no uſe to him for fo long a 
time, they refuſed to do much for him, even now 
that they were untied, as one may ſay, ſo we got him 
into the ſtages as far as they went our way, and when 
| we were obliged to' croſs the country, we put him up- 
on a horſe, and at laſt, after a jovial journey, here w 
ate at the widow Bowyer's, thank God! within half a 
dozen miles of Shrewſbüry, and Kitty Lewis. That 
being the caſe, we will, if you pleaſe, Sir, have one 


more bottle to the health and happineſs of all parties: 
- the 


the amber - box holds out ſtill, and here it is, at the 
ſervice of any honeſt fellow. that wants it, though we 
never ſaw him before in our lives, and ſhould never 
| ſee him again. As to Kitty, if ſhe takes me without, 


a-ſhilling, ſhe takes me for myſelf: unleſs we are both. 


ſick at the ſame time, we can never be in need of bread, 
becauſe the hands of either can earn it; and as to loom 
and linen, they may be waited for, and what the wedding 
dinner may want in fineries, it ſhall ane up in gu = 
fare, and good appetite,” / - + 

Will Griffith having bniſhed bi PRE Kiſſed the 


amber - box with great devotion, ſwore” it ſhould not be 


long ere his labours filled it again, and then ſhook me 
heartily by. the hand, - obſerving, that he could ſee 1 


liked the hiſtory he had been recounting, as it had made 


me ſhed tears more than once in the telling; and when- 
ever I am touched to the heart with any thing, ſaid he, I 
always cry, .. 

Davy Morgan waked, and was all the better for his nap. 
His comrades greeted- his return to life, as one of them 


called it, with three cheers, three bumpers of the notori- 


dus widow's ale, and three ſuch ſlaps: on he back, that he 
muſt have been actually dead not to lrave ſhook off all re- 
mains of flumber. And now he had one advantage over 
his friends, who, had ſacrificed to Liberty in ſo many po- 
tations pottle deep,” that they literally ; fell; martyrs, on 


the floor, to their affections, and the excellent home- - 


brew'd of the widow, who exhibited, in the courſe of the 


tale, many inſtances of a good heart, by dropping a 


very low curtſey at every mark of the generoſity of tlie 

young weavers, giving them a grateful nod at the ſame 

time; and declaring, that if the widow's mite would be 

| accepted by Davy W the . * not . 
. 15 


I really regret that Devy' pleaſant pee were nor 


rendered ſo incapables us to require the ſupports: of the 
| good widow, my own, and even thoſe of Davy himſelf, 
A N 2 79 
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to conduct them to bed. Davy, on his part, was quite re- 


_newed; and underſtanding from Mrs. Bowyer, that I had 


heard his ſtory, ſoon juſtified his departed friends euſogium, 
of being a very pleafant, grateful, _ Od, ; 
as well as ingenious fellow. 
Preſently, the widow reminding us it was midnight, 1 
intreated to drink a glaſs of good wiſhes to the company, 
as well ſleeping as awake, and then promiſed to retire. 
One more tankard was therefore drawn; but it was ſo re- 
liſhing to Davy, that he took . it nearly off at a draught, 
not only from love of the liquor, but of his friends. A ſe- 
cond tankard was therefore brought, but unluckily the 
hearty viſit paid to the other, eame too ſuddenly on Davy's 
recovery from the former libations, und his ſober” ſenſes 
began to relapſe. The widow began to wink in m 
wicker chaiy—that line you may think has * in 


4 * 


« 18 alliteration? s artful aid; * 


but; dees pes h andes see es Gel ep 
| Davy held the tankard in his hand g and without attend - 


ing to a third or fourth perſon. being it the room —proba> 
bly without knowing there was any: body but himſelf pre- 
fent, indulged, and diſplayed himſelf in a ſoliloquy, 


- which, if you will pleaſe to advort to times place, and fore. 
gone circumſtances, may divers you, be mrs it 
_ nen. that e e e 


—— „ ta 5 wy. 
* n . 


| 40 1 hall 3 3 
"6 Nor ſet down vague t in frolie, * 


A dies year's converſition could not, to > my: mind, bot 
tor have pourtrayed the man.. 
Now, Davy Morgan, is the time to e thyſall a 


| great fool, or à ſenſible little fallow.” Twice to-day. bait 


thou been ont of thy wits for joy, and art but juſt come 


into them again enough to be farry for it. Beware the 


third time. The ale i is certainly good therts no deny- 


| ing (ore he liſtod . eel to his — 
|; could 


- 


| could drink every drop of it with the greateſt pleaſure.— 


It is but lifting the. tankard half an inch higher, opening 
my mouth a little wider in this manner and it would 


ere FONG as eee or en, Denmark wow 


As «$4 


99 4 * better fot thee, Davy, thus to oy 

2 The ſtingrand arrows of optraggouy chirſt, 

Or by aus plunging in a ſea of ale. 
71 Ws Tippling, to end it 2—to drinks and deep 

* No more; and by that lleep to end 

« phe” bead. ache, and the "thouſand natural ſhocks 
. That. tipplitg's heir 10 = tis a conſummation 
N Devqutly to be wich zd to driak and ſleep - 

72 « Ferchance be drunk again !—ab, there's the rub * 


No, damn it, Davy, don't make a beaſt of thyſelf any 
more to-day, there's a good little fellow. . Thou art at 
preſent merry and ' wiſe. Keep: ſo, my lad, for the 


honour of Wales, and for the ſake of the good for- 
tune that has . dragged thee out of thy hole, into the 
land of freedom Down, tempter, down.“ 


eee ee wi Ga 


that he ſpilt part of its oontents on his. chin, the ſweet 


and ſavory ſmell of which ſo quickened appetite, as 


Milten ſaid of Eve, when the grand tempter preſented 
the forbidden fruit, that poor Davy Morgan felt the 
original ſin Was entailed on him. He again held the 
tankard: up to his lips, and could not but taſte. In that 
perilous inſtant he exclaimed—Davy, why don't you 
pull it away with all. your might (here he began to 
ſip). why don't you ſay—Satan in the ſhape of a 


tankard of beer, avaunt - (here he. ſpoke with his head 


in the, mug) why don't you. daſh it on the ground 
have you no honour no reſolution — no philoſophy 


no gratitude? (a great gulp between each of theſe 
— Fic upon you when a tankard is before 
you you have no more ſtrength . thought idea nor— b 
nor - nor (gulps continued) — nor —any thing of that 


At 


eee an infunt. i 
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At this moment, 2 lamentable cry was heard at the 
door, accompanied 'by a loud rapping. On opening 

| N a poor creature appeared half famiſhed with cold; 
it was the poſt-boy, betwixt Pool and Shrewſbury, 
| who, being ſeized with the cramp in his ſtomach, came 
to get a dram.. He had ſcarce time to.. deſcribe the 
nature of his complaint, before Davy Morgan applied 
a remedy by thruſting the Poker, which happened, to 
be red-hot, into the tankard; and then pouring the ale, 
thus heated, down the ſhivering. man's throat-＋execrating 
himſelf, all the time, as a prodigal who had been 
wantonly waſting that which might low have been bet- 
ter, diſpoſed of,—Seo you raſcal, faid he to hi mſelk, 
what comes of your guggling you ene to 126 ſent” | 
back again to priſon, you do, 

The poor poſt- boy ſoon felt himtelr EY 
for the widow added a gill of brandy. to Davy's burned 
ale, after which he again mounted his horſe, faying he 
ſhould ſoon fetch up loſt time, and hoped God would 

| always bleſs thoſe who he ſwore had fa ved his life. 

Davy Morgan, however, kopt abuſing himſelf for 
ſome time ieh, but I contrived to pacify him by aſſu- 
ring him, if he could parody Hamlet's celebrated ſpeech” 
{5 pleaſantly, I ſhould think he deſerved to get tipſy as 
often as he choſe, though it were to be with Nectar or 
Tokay. Begging, therefore, he would FINE anten 
this time, we all went a. ; 

The morning brought us all ence more together; | 
and our breakfaſt, for I was now one of the party, 
was a very ſober one. In the middle of it there hap- 
pened an incident, which ſo accumulated the intereſts 

f the little drama, that it added another notoriety to tlie 
houſe of the courteous widow, This was the entrance 


of a very handſome young woman, in a blue riding 
habit, and ſtraw bonnet, bound tight with a pes · green 
ribbon, which was faſtened gypſey faſhion; and diſ- 
phyyed ſuch parts of a pretty countenance, as made the 
ſpes or deſirous to ſee the whole. Such a bluſh as 


has 
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bas a thouſand times ten thouſand been ſeen, and felt, 
by lovers, but never juſtly deſcribed, even by them, 
for who can paint like Nature ? One of theſe inde» 
: ſeribable graces of that | 
 * Eloquent blood, 


7 2 1%, Which ſo diſtinctly wrought, . 
SLES That vou might almoſt ſay her body . "a 


fulfuſed itſelf over her fine, and by no means inelegant, 
eountenance, at the ſight of the man of her heart, ſeated 
at table with the choſen friend, towards whoſe ranſom' 
from. captivity, ſhe had herſelf ſo generouſly contributed. 
This young perſon. was in the ſervice of an old lady 
af fortune, who was blind; a misfortune which this 
attendant, who, you perceive, was no other than Kitty 
Lewis, greatly mitigated; for being herſelf the daughter 
of a Montgomeryſhire- farmer of ſome credit, aiid a 


girl of no mean talents, beſides the culture of a good 


edueation, ſhe was well calculated to entertain thoſe, who 
could not entertain themſelves, and was therefore, very 


Julh:conſidered by her lady, rather a afriend than ſervant, 


The moment that Davy Morgan's enlargement was 
effeQed, Will Griffith wrote her word of it, and men- 
tioned the time at which he ſhould regain Shrewſbury 
but accidents on the road detaining him, Kitty, then 


for the firſt time, made her Lady confidential. She de- 
elined doing ſo till the object of her lover's journey 
was attained, willing that the honour of it ſhould not 


| bs ſhared with any but the trio that projedted it. 
The old lady, however, was, as Kitty afterwards told 


me, touched even to tears; nor did ſhe ſuffer thoſe 


ow of pity to melt away, or dry up without effg&. - 


Kitty had heard from the Pool poſt-boy, with whom. 


fn was acquainted, that his life had: been loft, but for 
the humanity of a merry gentleman, whoſe name, he 
underſtood, was David Morgan, then at the widow. 


| Bowyer's, from which information, the drew the na - 
tural inference that her lover had got ſo far on his jour - 
"EN | 4 ö - : | ney 
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ney with his generous companion and liberated Kiend ; 1 
but that ſtopping ſo near the place of their deſtination might 
proceed from ſome- little difficulty, that money might 
remove. This latter idea was Taggeſted- by the good 
old Lady, who was now in. the ſecret of the amber 
travelling box, and who inſiſted that Kitty ſhould be 
herſelf the bearer of a reinforcement ; put rake care 
to preſent her bounty- money in a way that ſhould not 
ſpoil the plot, by an appearance of a fourth perſon's 
coming into it, deſiring, at the ſame time, that the party 
might, immediately, on their arrival at Shrewſbury, 
repair to her houſe; and that the adventure ſhould not 
want a finiſh, ſhe permitted Kitty t to * the ene 

in a poſt- chaiſe. 111 
Kitty was now „ Rated by her l gez b 5 was 
far too happy with, her errand, and with the view of 
the, ſubjeQs of it, to partake of our breakfaſt; noither 
did Will Griffith ſcem'ito take aity food, but that whith 
love. and friengſhbip; provided for his honeſt and affec- 
tionate heart. The bill was ſoon demanded by Kitty 
Lewis, when the widow declared it vas paid. It is 
bee quoth the good woman, ce by the merrieſt night, 
and:happieſt morning, L have ever had will take no 
menay.— Yeſterday and to- day ſhall be notorinuus. What 
you. have had, you are welcome to- nd a thouſand 
thanks: ———luto- the bargain = Lhefe thouſend 
thanks were expreſſed by almoſt as maty nods and curt · 
eus.) Vou ned not: take out your amber box, Mr. 
Griffith — nor your -purſes Miſs Kite - What's your 
nme Lam notorious for telling the truth, and what I ſay, 
I ſayzſo,God be with you—-(nad and cum ſey and ſend 
yon health and. wealth; and gtace te de well and pray 
nane . of - you paſs the King's Hend, without calling 
I can do a good turn, as well as another . ſervant 
Four ſervant.—fare ye well good bye I with ye all 
a good day —— and a. pleaſant ride to. 232 — | 
| Wr markt- mayhaps y ou _ * me. * 


Oo 


"Dering 
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Puring this ſpeech ſhe was nodding and curtſeying off 
the company helping them to hats, ſticks, packages, 
and hurrying them out of her houſe, to prevent them in- 
fiſting on the payment of the bill, which Kitty ſettled in 


another room, whither ſhe and the generous widow went 


to confer. The young woman was diffident about en- 
tering the poſt-chaiſe, and Davy Morgan, who had cri- 


ed for joy, almoſt the whole time of breakfaſt, was ap- 
prehenſive that the proud Salopians would laugh him to 


ſcorn, to go from a jail into a carriage; but Kitty gave it 
as her opinion, that their refuſal to profit by her Lady's 
goodnefs would be an affront never to be forgiven; ob- 
ſerving, that as to the ſcorners, they muſt have little 
claim to attention, who did not feel that an honeſt man, 
who had been put into priſon for ſacrificing himſelf to 
his friend, was not entitled to go home in the moſt ho- 
nourable manner; and that, for her part, ſhe thought 
ſuch a' man had better claim to a triumphal eutry than 
Julius Cæſar, Alexander the Great, or any other illoſtri- 
ous butcher of antiquity; in as far, as a friend to man- 


kind is more N of eee diſtinQions than 
an enemy. 77 5 45 


This adjuted the' den, and Mad ieg kay 
round, the four friends; ſet off for Shrewſbury, whe 
they paſſed the day in high feſtivity, under the auſpi- 


ces of the good old Lady, who declared, that although 


Providenee had denied her the pleaſure of behoſding 


ſuch happineſs,” it had not taken away the power of 


feeling. it to the bottom of her heart. Fo 

I layed no longer after them than while I 3 
ted myſelf, and the courteous widow, on the little ad- 
venture which had paſſed at her inn, which I aſſured 
her would render it notorious to me for ever; and that 
I would make the circuit of Wales, in much harder 
weather than it then was, to obtain ſuch another 
night and morning. Vou, who are ſo verſed in the 
A corners, and. bye-places of my character, 


will 


8 


ten found, by thoſe who are. not too lofty minded to 
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will not doubt my uſing à direction I had obtalned 
F-om the young weavers to pay them my reſpects at home. 


1 found them all aſſembled” at the houſe of Will Grif. 


— who told me with rapture, too great to help it 

overflowing at his eyes, that Kitty's Lady had infifted 
on his not waiting for the happy day, while his labour 
mould regain a ſum, equal to what his friendſhip had 


ſo properly diſpofed ; but that ſhe would herſelf advance 


fufficient to make them happy immediately, on condition 
that Kitty was to continue her ſituation, and Will him- 


felf to accept an apartment in her houſe; declaring that 
fo many years attention to a poor, old, bſind woman, 


who' could not even move from one room to another, 
without the ald of that worthy girl, demanded all the 


Kkindnefs--ſhe: could ſnew her; obſerving, moreover, 


that Griffith had, in his late journey, ſhe wn himſelf ſo 


deſerring of her, that ſhe was reſdlved on the ſatisfac- 


tion of knowing they were united before ſne died; and 
that ſhe was, in ſome” ag my” means * e 
them together. 90755 OS Y ues 
"Fortunately, my dear friend, my Sgaotwortts made 
me reſidentiary in Shrewſbury, a ſufficient time to wit- 
neſs this ' pleaſant event; But truly I beſieve that had 


no other point detained me, that one would not have: - 


ſuffered me to patt, ell 1 bad atteſted the m of 
William and Dirt I 

It muſt, nevertheleſs, be cd that were It in 
thoſe Gleainngs, addreſſing only that part of your diſpoſiti ition, 
which fits you to © ſhine in courts,” and grace a draw- 


 ing-room, it would have been ſinning, paſt forgiveneſs, 


to carry yon into a common 'ale-houſe, and inſtead of 
leaving it after a little refreſhment, detaining you there 
all night, in low company; but when I look on myſelf, 
as making an appeal to the part of your character, 
which bids your beating heart exult in the happineſs 
of your humbleſt fellow-creatures, amongſt whom is of- 


look 
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book for Wa, in lowly dwellings, thoſe feelings of which 
the moſt noble born might be proud, I have no ſuperci- 
lious taunt to fear, but the colt ingenuous thanks to ex- 
poQ, for thus ſtopping by the way, whenever an honeſt 


heart i is to be pourtrayed, whether it is the property of a 
prince or peaſant. Certain I am, that your affections 


have long ſince dropt your tributary guinea into the 


amber box, with a prayer that it may never be empty; 
that the notorious widow has, in your grateſul fancy, re- 
ceived your nods of reſponſe and approbation ; that poor 
Davy Morgan's tankard has been twice filled with good 
vines, for the comforting draught he gave the halt. pe- 
riſhed- polt-boy ; that Will Griffith, and his friend have 
received your homage, for their adventure at the grate 
of Davy's priſon; that even the blind old Lady has had 


your bleſſing ; and that the young couple will be long 


remembered by your ſympathiſing heart, Adventures 
like theſe, my friend, are unimportant only to thoſe mag- 
nificent triflers, who think they are wiſe, when they are 
only vain : and as much of human comfort proceeds from 
humble circuniſtances, we may juſtly conclude with 
the poet, in thoſe enchanting. lines I have ſo often 
read to you; and which are the more appreciated, in- 
aſmuch as I loved the author, heard them recited by 
his own lips, a very few weeks before I loſt him for 
ever, and know how truly he felt, what with ſuch ex- 
quiſite beauty, be has deſcribed : for Goldſmith was one 
of the very few poets of nature, who wrote only from his 
ſenſations, and did not ſacrifice the plain honeſty of genuine 
feelings to — his rhimes. 


40 Ves, let 5 rich Aten the bu Liſaain, 
1 Theſe ſimple bleſſings of the lowly train, 


4 One native charm, than all the glols of art; 
4 Spontaneous joys, where nature has the play, 
„ 44 The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt- born ſway; a 
8 Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 


4 “ Uncavied, unmoleſted, uncoafio's,” 


To us more dear, congenial to the heart, . 


a 
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With what energy and enthuſiaſm did the bard, though 
by no means a graceful reader, repeat the four laſt verſes! 
and on the evening I heard them delivered, he throw down 
the manuſcript on his writing table, in his abrupt way, fay- 
ing, © in troth, this is all as true as if it was in proſe,” | 
and as I have ſaid before, and ſhall continue to * to the 


end of my life— ' 


«© Theſe mud things are great to little men. D/ 


+ 


Are not you of this opinion, my honoured cor- 
reſpondent? I can anſwer for you in the fulleſt affir- 
mative. Long may you live to enjoy the joys of others! 
—'They are your own; for with vou, ſelf-love and ſocial 
are indeed the ſame. 


-4 : 
* 1 Fi 


TO THE SAME, . 
1 "ut 2 


. U inſiſt upon a copy of chs lines, which 
were annexed to the © TRIUMTR oF BExKVOLENC E, 


—a triumph, which, you juſtly. obſerve, Jonas Hanway 
ought to ſhare with John Howard: | 


+ 1 0 


« Divide the glory, and partake u the © gale 


This applies well to my ſubjeQ; a and I 3 anos 
ther verſe, no leſs applicable to myſelf on the occaſion, 


1 Born for your uſe, I live but to obey you.” 


OY 
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1 indeed, it ſcems no leſs a point of inclination, than 


of juſtice, to attempt prevenſing the fate which common- 
ly attends fugitive poems, when publiſhed. ſingly, for, 
like the *ſybil's leaves, they are ſcattered about with 
the winds and tides of occurrence, and, (with no diſ- 
paragement to my verſes be it ſpoken —ſince *tis the 
deſtiny of others, which the loftieſt mnſe might be 
proud to own,) they are as frequently found at the 
bottom of one's trunk as in one's library ; and often, 
what we, in vain, offer money for to our bookſeller, 
we get of our paſtry-cook for nothing. 

The little monumental tribute offered to Hanway, 
indeed, might, perhaps, eſcape this annihilation, by the 
care which love of the man may have taken of it in the 
private cabinets of friendſhip ; and, I believe it is to be 
found in ſeveral of the periodical and other public col- 
lections of the year in which it appeared; but, I own, 


1 feel a ſentiment too tender for vanity, that it, like 


the poem it follows, ſhould ſtand a chance to travel 
down the ſtream of time,” in a correſpondence with 
thee, 


o 


My guide, philoſopher, and friend 15 


And ſo, without more ado, I here ſubjoin the 
8 TANZ A8, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF JONAS HAN war, ESQ. 
\ | : | ſs ) | g | ? 
AND thou bleſt Hanway! long thy country's prayer, 
Exulting now it kindred worlds above; | 
Co-heir of Howard ! deign the muſe to hear, 
Tho angels greet thee with a brother's love. 


Far, 


2 80 ſays Lord Bolingbroke. 
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Far, tho' remov'd from this diminiſh'd earth, | 
 Acrowtt of glory beaming on thy brow; os Bong 


The God who fix'd it there to note thy worth, 
Bids the rapt lyre with all thy ſpirit glow. 


And, ah! behold what grateful myriads come, 
While tears of extacy and anguiſh flow; 
Their blended incenſe pouring on thy tomb, 
To mark an empire's joy, an empire's love. " 8 


a AL lads. 4... Lanes 9 ä = 


Eloſe to thy Howard, O congenial ſhade, 

| On the pure column ſhall thy buſt be plac'dz 

Though deep in every boſom is pourtray'd | 
Thoſe holy records time ſhall ne er eraſe, 


RE” A WY 7 Y 


The generous plan that public virtue draws, 
The fair deſign that charity imparts; 
The genius kindling in religion's cauſe, 
Cheriſh their champion in our faithful hearks, - 


At Hanway's buſt the Magdalen ſhall kneel, 
A chaſten'd votary of compaſſion's dome: 
With pious awe, the holieſt ardours feel, 
And bleſs the founder of her peaceful home. 


F AF TT EFF WY "WY 


And O Philanthropy ! thy heaven-rais'd fane 1, 
Shall oft avow the good man's zeal divine, 

When bounty leads a poor and orphan train = : 
To claſp their little arms round Hanway's ſhrine, y 


= 


Tranſcendent energies of grace ſublime, ; 
Whoſe magic goodneſs work'd with double power; 
Cradled the out- caſt babe, ho knew got crime, 
And bade the finger turn and bluſh no more. 


Ab! full of honours, as of years farewell f 
Thus o'er thy aſhes ſhall Britannia ſigh; 
Each age, each ſex, thy excellence ſhall tell, 
Which taught the young te live, the old to die. 


LE T- 


The Magdalen Houſe, + Feundliog Hoſpital. 


* 
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LETTER XX. 


' TO THE SAME; 


3 thank me for my poetry, 2 being 


aware into what a ſcrape your acknowledgments have 


led you. The grant of one requeſt paves the way for 
freſh application, I have a' refiſtleſs detire to fend you 
more effuſions of the muſe; and ſo far from beirig of 
the general opinion, that a little of verſe ſhould be 
relieved by a great deal of proſe, I think the mind is 
never ſo well diſpoſed to receive poetic impreſſion, or 

rather, to feel impreſſion continued, as when it has been 


touched and warmed already by the ſubjeQs worthy of 


the lyre: or, if the emotion already excited ſhould be 
found too ſolemn, the gayer muſe may be permitted to 
ſtep in and ſoften, but not deſtroy, the pathos. For theſe 
reaſons I have choſen this letter for the inſertion of 


ſome ſpontanepus lines, which have not yet met your 


yes, or thoſe of the public. - Vou have long ſince, 


I truſt; agreed to accept my. correſpondence as a li- 


terary cabinet, in which I am permitted to place, for 
your amuſement and information, whatever I can find 


worthy of preſervation; peradventure I may ſometimes 
ſend you articles, which you may deem neither proper 


objects of curioſity or care; in which caſe I muſt appeal 
- from the ſeverity of your judgment to the lenity of your 


candour. What I have now to give, indeed, is, I con- 


feſs, not a little out of time, as you may one · day know, 
but has the advantage of being perfectly in place; for it 
happened in this very country, in this very town, that 
I felt the emotions deſcribed in the following ſtanzas. 
You will conſider me in one of my ſoliloquy perambula- 


tions by the ſca-ſide, ang my mind ſtrongly faſtened an 
22 J a | i WY | b ; by | 
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by many of thoſe bitter refleQions which baffled, at in- 
tervals, all the powers I invoked to diſpel them. Placing 
me in ſuch a ſituation, you will not deem the ſenſati- 
ons I indulged for a few moments unnatural; nor 
were they the leſs ſtrong or ſincere, for being 2 as 
they were, in verſe. Though proſe has been deemed, 
perhaps falſely, the language of truth ; that diving power 
loſes none of her charras by bercoving a drefs from 
poeſy : | R | 1 
| | 8 . Fr. 55 
ON the brigsk of naked; wh ently raars'd, 

My ſorrows I mark'd on the wave-ſoften's ſand ; 


Loud blew the wild winds, and the white billows foarn'd, 
And threw the ſalt fleeces of 155 on | the ſtrand, yy 


WT HI. | n 
Fiaſt flow'd In the tide, yet regardtefs I food. 
And felt the white dillows advance to my feet; - rage 
The ſand-marke of ſorrow were loſt ia the flood, 
And the e of the ſtor on my bare boſom rat 


* II. 


- 10 the ſtory of woe not a thought ATT I trace, | ; 
Not the wreck of a word—and 1 ſaid to the ſeg 1 4 


Ab ! if thus you the tory of woe can efface, % b. e g's. 
| Your bounty might ſure be extended tome 


> 4 7 . . 5 * 1 - 
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If here I remain, on thy billow-beat hore, e 25:72 
No friend near at band, in falſe pity to fave, | Rs 
My woes, like their ſtory, would quickly be o'er, 8 
And both owe to 2277 Een dean f a as. moans 4 
3 e SF ; = <4 ; 3 
MES v; Ct Ret 1457 _ geit abr 


The billow roll'd on, when ſomethlag eh” N 
More ſtrong than the ocean thus ſeem'd to ir % 7355 

Mas ne murder foall den in ſorrow 'tis fol i; oo . 
I felt the command, and * with a sch. I 3 


Ah, my friend! may none of the adds, to Ret 
r is heir, _ Je. firm mind, beyond its 


ſtrength, 
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Frength, even for a moment: bat, if it ſhould, (as our 
Touls, no leſs than our bodies, are very fearfully and 
wonderfully made, ) may the ſaered order, mentioned in 
the concluding ſtanza of theſe ſea- ſide verſes, impreſs 
vou alſo with an awful ſenſe of their being . 4 the 
words ſpoken by Gov, and give you energies to bear the 
miſeries of life. I cannot but take notice of the uſe of 
thoſe great truths, which it is the part of eduCation to 
engrave on our memories, while that regiſter is moſt fa- 
vourable to impreſſion. _ The moral ſentiments which we 
receive in childhood © grow. with our growth, and 
ſtrength;“ they are ſo many leſſons for the government 
of the heart in which they are fixed; every precept, 
we are taught to treaſure up in our MR in the 
earlieſt periods of our lives, comes by degrees into prac- 
tice, and ſerves not only to affiſt us to ſubdue vice, but 
to animate virtue, till ſhe feels proud of her difficulties. 
And hence, I am ſeriouſly led to believe, that we de- 
rive more real good, real virtue, and real wiſdom, "from 
that little ſyſtem of morals, which we gather from the 
firſt books that are put into our hands (after we lay aſide 
our horn-books and primery):tharr from all our elabo- 
rate ſtudies afterwards; and I am perſuadęd. höre true 
heroes, ſtateſmen, and which is far better Yhah: either, 
Honeſt men, have been formed by Mfop, Pha dub, Gay, 
and Robinfon Cruſoe, and by the Pe which take 
only half a day i in, readir ing, than ever were Modelked by 
thoſe hiſtories Which demand the Rudy & Half A kB; 
and it has long been a doubt with me whe ther Jack 
the Gba Killer has not made more Souragedus ; officers, 
| and better generals, (I am Cure he Fl miſchievous 
ones) than Julius Car, or  Afexancer the Great. Kos 
For myſelf, 1 Eonfels, I am indebted to che poets, 
whoſe maxinis were "imprinted! on m my infant mind, "for 
"the heighterſing of every Joy, ald e every Tor- 
row, that has befallen me Ttince ; 7 and 1 particularly. re- 
member,” that” forme” palfages from Robifffbn Clutde 
> Pom. I : O | wo tended 


* 
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tended more effectually to ſettle my mind to the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, on the evening of the day in which 
I wrote the verſes that accompany this letter, than, per- 
haps, it would have been in the power of Seneca, So- 
crates, or any of the moſt renowned 8 of an- 
- cient or modern days, to afford me. 

In fine, my friend—if we expect pleaſure, | we muſt 


make up our minds to pain. "OP are in 225 We. 
ens is right: 0 
Wy: Complain of grief! en thou art a man! 255 . 


« Our only leſſon is to learn to ſuffer, 
% And he who knows not * was born for c nothing,” 


„ 


* 
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Fot U: may have fs BY my dear fiend,” that 

"fince I I haye been taking, you out of Wales, we have been 
gradually taking leave alſo of our obſervations on that 
Principality: in mort, I do not remember any other 
Points whieh are gleanable. | With reſpect to the an- 
cient and niodern hiſtory of the country, it is well known 
to you : ' hiſtories, indeed, of every country, are ſo nu- 
* merous,. that a reader is puzzled | to make his election. 
But the ule, to be. found with almoſt all biographical 
writing, is not more dheir number than. their bulk, 
which i is, for the molt part, produced by extraneous mat- 
ter, not more 'neceflary t to the body politic, than an ex- 
a ereſeence to the body natural. Hiſtorians indulge. them- 


- ſelves i in theſe ſuperfluities from various motiyes 3, amongſt 


* ich 
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which national Prejudice, . and the deſire, the neceſſity, o 
the pride, of becoming, at once; a LIES folio” N ere 
author, are not the leaſt, ©" ei 

1 have often thought, that all' the hiſtories not extant, 


with reſpet to the fadts really neceſſary to deſeribe the 
productions of aft, or "oituke, or the progreſſive riſe and 
fall of ates, or their fadden revotrisns, might be Co- 
preſſed, without being erouded: into, at moſt. the num 


ber of voſunies' altotted to the hiſtory of an particular 
country, according to the modern faſhion of writing. 
By Way of example, let us take that of England. 


Would it not be better to give the facts i in the- firongett 
and Morteſt way; offer” the inferences i in the Carne: ſtyle 


and leave the reflections in a great meaſure to the reader ? > 


It would at leaſt be a decent compliment to his under- 
ſtanding, and fave him money. If, indeed, it could be 
proved,” that the refleQions made by the hiſtorian, Mr. 


A. were deoiſive, and would ſettle” the reader's mind on 
the ſubject, it would be mighty well 3 but unluckily the 
hiftorian, Mr. B. comes upon you with ſeven or eight 


more volumes of refleQions, im which he flatly: Edtitias 


dis the hiftorian, Mr. A: arid throws the reader in a 
trait betwixt two. Now, as no man tumbles into a dif- 
fiulty, without accepting any help that is offered him to 
get out of it, the poor reader ſeeks the ald of the hiſtorian, 
Mr. oo who refutes. the reaſonirig of the other two with 
fo much good writing, that after the like quantity of 'gond 
reading, the ſtadent wiſhes to fix his faith on this middis 
man,, in the hope, of goivg ſafe and ſure between the two 


— 


extremes. 
Unfortunately, however, oc ome judieiohs küche or other 


recommends to him, as a better guide than either of the 


three, that admirable. 1 hiſtorian, Mr. D. who, with great 


force of language, gives. the, lie dire& to all that went 


before, him, and either awes or frightens his readers into 


a belief of him only. . And here perhaps he might. fix his 


| biographical creed, but that another friend puts. into his 
32 „„ Hhluaand 
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hand he excellent work of the hiſtorian, Mr. E. in whom 
the ſpirit of contradiction is no leſs fulminating againſt | 
the other betrayers of the truth. By the greateſt. good 
fortune, however, he meets in the hiſtorian, Mr. F. a 
tric. conformity of opinion with Meſlrs. A. and B. dif- 
| ſenting only in a few. points. He very, naturally wiſhes, | 
_ therefore, to come to a ſort of compromiſe. with theſe 
three Hiſtorians, by dividing his faith between them: but, 
alas! while he is making up his mind to this, he is told 
of a production ſuperior to all that ever went before, or 
ſhall come after —even the work of that deleQable hiſ- 
torian, Mr. G. an author, he is aſſured, who carries the 
energies of eonviction in every page, and who does not 
merely diſtance his competitors in the biographical career, 
but is to keep them out of the reader's ſight for ever. 
He fets * doggedly down,” as Johnſon calls it, to this 
grarid undertaking, and reads it with an eagerneſs. pro- 
portioned to his expectation of being made eaſy for life, 
on the artiele of his hiſtorical faith: he is faſcinated with 
the ſtyle, the characters, and the piQureſque embelliſh- 
ments, and with a winter's hard reading,. gets to the end 
of the book; but by no means, to the end of his labours; 
for, in the courſe of the performance, he finds ſo many 
reaſons to diſbelieve what he before credited, and to cre- 
dit what others taught him to diſbelieve, that confuſion 
is confounded, and Chaos is, indeed, come again. What 
ſhall he do next ? Much ſtudy, and _— authors have 
; made him almoſt mad. 
But in this diſtracted fate he "ION relief, only, in 
trying to eject the maſs of contrary opinions from his 
head, and to try that ſcience, no leſs hard in literature 
than in love, to forget. He is reduced to the ridloblous 
neceflity of making a memorandum not to remember | 
n he now gives himſelf a ſummer's receſs. bn 
reading hiffories ; but is taken by ſurpriſe i in the winter; 


to enrich which chere i is put forth in weekly numbers ſo 


7 compleat a hiſtory, on an entire new Plan, and by 2 ſo- 
| ty 


antes AN Nas, "Ge: £97 
ciety of e amongſt whom are thoſe well-known 


hiſtorians, Meſſrs, H. I. J. K. L. M. N. O. and ſeveral 


other illuſtrious perſonages of the Alphabet, that as it is 
to be paid for imperceptibly, and to anſwer the great end 
of fixing bis hiſtorical belief on an immoveable baſis, be 
muſt needs become both purchaſer and reader. Amo 

ſo many counſellors: i it is to be ſuppoſed there muſt 12 
wiſdom, eſpecially. as moſt of them are marked out to 
the publie by ſome honorary diſtinctions; ſuch as A. M. 
D. D. LL. D. F. R. S. &. & . But before the num- 
bers are half completed, he makes 2 diſcovery not a lit- 


tle mortifying to a map who has been at ſuch pains to get | 
at the truth; namely, that this very gentlemanly aſſocig 


tion are airy nothings, to whom the publiſher has given 


u local habitation; and a name to give plauſibility to a 
catehpenny performance. And now for the firſt time he 


makes an approach towards comfort, by feeling his in- 


dignation excited againſt t the fabricators of theke ſ ſplendid 


non-entities. E £7 
At length, having: tried all the billoridns * great 
4. to amperſand ,. he. perceives there is no eſcaping from 


the puzzle, but by ſeleQing his own concluſions, and 
: Rodin a little truſt in his own reaſon and judgment. 


For all which conſiderations; I ſhall not pretend to 


point out to you another Hiſtory of England and Wales. 
I chall ſimply obſerve, that old Carodeo's book, obſolete 


as now it may be thought, ſeems to me to have been the 
grand ſource from whence all ſucceeding biographare 
have drawn their moſt uſeful mne 


* 


48 Truth-they ſay lies in a well. 5 


is this hiſtorical well of .Carodoo, authors have let 
down their empty buckets, for more than a century, and 


drawn them up full, but though they have drank largely, 


they have ſeldom had the gratitude, or honeſty to con- 


feſs to whom they were indebted. 


Thus, my valuable friend, we have travelled together, 


nregulaly, indeed, and without any ſettled direQions, 


but, 


* 
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but, I truft, not unpleaſantly 5 hor wholly unprofitably 3 
and for a conſiderable time, over” ons of the moſt de- 
ligbtful countries in the univerſe. In our little tour, we 
have been diligent to add a ſheaf to the copious harveſt 
already carried home, to the great fforehouſe 'of the Bri. 
tiſh. empire, who ought to to be be proud of the bright appen- 
dage, which we have been gleaning. We have picked 
vp ſomething for the head, and for the heart. Toy 


£7 
r 


„ Try'd what the opp what the covert Yields,” 


and, 1 truft, you. would j join my "regrets | in bidding Cam- 
bria adieu, did, you not alſo joig me in the hope that we 
ſhall one day ſep the original of the picture, whoſe prin- 
cipal features I have copied, and fee it together, Mean- 
time, I cannot better take my leave of it than by con- 
firming with the moſt grateful ſatisfaction the following 
Juſt and ſpromary account, that the Weleh a are very bo 
gers; that they. are willing, to tell every thing that be- 
longs to their country, ready to thew all that is worth 
ſeeing, and to give you hearty invitations to refreſh you 
by the Way, In a word, they receive you well in their 
houſes, treat you very handſomely, and leave you no- 
thing to deſire while you are their gueſts. 3 

Farewell then to this gentle country, and——farewel to 


you. 


LETTER x. 


W. 


TO THE SAME. 


Tin effect of contraſt is univerfally confeſſed, 
and its power could not be well called forth, more im- 
preſſively on the eye, the heart, and the imagination, 


than by a rapid tranſition, from the beautiful mountains 
* | | of 


of North and South Wales, to the everlaſting flats of 
Holland ; from the exquiſite woodlands and vallies of 
Brecknock, and the ſublimities of Snowden and Plinlim- 


mon to the uniform levels of land and water, which ſo 
juſtly entitle the greater part of the territory of the Dutch 
to the epithet amphibious. I write to you amidſt proſ- 
peQs and places ſo very different from thoſe I have re- 


cently left and deſcribed, that it almoſt ſcems- as if I was 
addreſſing you from a new world. The pauſe, however, 


which has' been allowed to my communications, (more 


| than ſix months having elapſed ſinee I [aft wrote) will 
evince that I do not preſume to give you new pictures of 
new people and new places, till I have given time to finiſh 
the drawings, arſd preſent them to you tolerable likeneſſes. 


In a word, the ſtop that has happened in our correſ pon- 
dence, may ſerve to ſhew, that I hold my | purpoſe - of- 


continuing to be a reſidentiary traveller here, as well as 
elſewhere, and that 1 deſign to Slean the Continent in 
the ſame diligent and deliberate way, that I bre a 
5 Sr parts of our beautiful iſlanßcd. e 

A French touriſt gives his readers the following curious 
reaſon for not making any remarks upon Holland. I 


* can give you,” ſays he, “ very little that is new re- 
ſpecting a country, which, in truth, has no reſemblance 


to any other; but of which a ſuffieient knowledge may 


be gained, without having ſeen it at all, for the little in- 


ſtruction it can ſupply.” 

Now this very circumſtance, of a country reſembling 
no other, is the moſt convincing one that could be given, 
that it muſt afford the greateſt novelty of obſeryation ; 
and ſo far from a truth is it, that he who has not ſeen, 
or read of it, can have a competent idea of it, that I do 
not believe there is a country in the whole world that is 
leſs to be gueſſed at, or that is more fertile of curious, 
amuſing, or inſtructive remarks. Much has certainly 
been ſaid of it, much remains to be. ſaid. It has yielded 
"_ crops, but it will ſul yield. no ſcanty. gleun- 

„ing, 
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ings. Remember this is ſajd on the experience of half 
a year's reſidence. in the Republic, before I even begin 
to write down what I have ſeen, felt, or underſtood: 
and: during this ſpace of time I have. examined what. 
others aſſert; with no leſs, zeal than induſtry, and with 
exactly the vie w that led; me to inſpect all the puhli- 
cations reſpecting Wales, namely, to render my own. 
the better, wiſer, and the more entertaining by their 
aſſiſtanee, whenever it could he called in to ſtrengthen, 
enrich, or illuſtrate—a view w high will guide and govern. 
me to the end of my journeyings, even — I ſhould 
purſue them to the end of the earth. 

'The ancient hiſtory, of this country is liable t to 3 com- 
plaint I. brought againſt that of England, being ſwelled 
from oQavos to quartos, from quartos to folios, and run. 
ning from five-volumes to ſſye and twenty per work. Be- 
ing firmly perſuaded, that the eſſence. af all this may be 
| conſolidated in at moſt: five; and twenty pages, I truſt you 
will accept of What fallows on the riſe and progreſs of 
this ſingular country, and its, original inhabitants. It 
will, at Jeaſt,. ſave yaul ac great deal of unprofitable read- 
ing, and give youc in à ſingle morning, or evening, 2s. 
much information, as. I have-begn able to collect from a 
month's ſtudy, Nor will it, I truſt, prove unamuſing to 
one who. attends. ſo: n doto the be N | 
and things. 55 7 1 05 g 

About a century, then, — Poa common. ra, the. 
Cimbrians and Futons ſuddenly. expatriated themſelves 
from the Cherſoneſus, now. known by the names of Jut- 
land, and the iſles of Conan, at preſent denominated 
Denmark. A violent and unexpected inundation, as it is 
ſeid, but more probably too exceſſive a population for 
their native country to ſupport, or perhaps, an ambition 
to eſtabliſh in another, induced this ſingular emigration.: 
Be that as it may, meu, women, and children, of all 
ages and deſoriptions, bid an everlaſting adieu to the 


1 7 of their birth; nd. like 2 torpent averflowing its 
: banks, 
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banks, they carried away with them almoſt every thing, £ 


and, every body in their path ; for divers other nations 
incited by their example, and perhaps, inſtigated alſo by 
ſimilar motiyes, joined them on the way, and ſpeedily. 


_ affociating, entered into the - of this romantic > CAPO, 


dition. 7 


Amongſt the Es whom theſe rovers met with in 


their paſſage, were the anceſtors of the people, in whoſe 
ings 


ſelves volunteers in this adventure, as their own country, 
ever more or leſs at the mercy of the mighty waters, Was, 


at that particular moment, invaded by an influx of the | 


German ocean, which threatened not only their goods 
and habitations, but their lives. The Roman hiſtory 
ſhews us the ravages which theſe wandering multitudes 


committed in Spain and in Gaul,' and how, for a length 


of time, they triumphed over all the generals which the 


imperial city ſent to oppoſe them, till that memorable- 
epoch, when Marius exterminated with fire and ſword 


* innumerable ſwarms that covered the provinces. 
The countties, from whence theſe ſelf-baniſhed ban- 


ditti came, remained utterly depopulated; nor was it till 


ſeveral ages after, that another ſet of emigrants ſeized 


the ſame country, and roſe, by degrees, a comparatively 


happy and ſucceſsful nation, on the very ground where ſo 


many thouſands of former adventurers had periſhed, the 


victims of their ambition. The Cymbrian nation, till 
that period, appeared to be annihilated. - Tacitus informs 


us, that, in his time, there remained only the memory 75 | 


| their enterprize. 
The Batavians inhabited the halls of the Adriana, 


now called the Ader, a river which runs between Heſſe, 


and the country of Waldec. Theſe people, long harraſſ- 
ed by.their avaricious and ambitious enemies, the Cates, 


FRI to N a more peaceable ſituation. The 
great 


country I have now begun to make my hiſtorical Glean- 


The old Batavians were the more ready to enter them- 
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great ile of Rhine, as it was: then called, and which, as 18. 


* 


1 have. alr eady obſerved, had loft its inhabitants, was the 
place t to. which theſe new adventurers directed their ſteps. 
Encouraged and conducted by the chiefs of their religion; 3 
they landed, under favour of a proſperous voyage, on. 
that part of the iſland which had been deſerted ; and, ſa- 

tisfied with a country that had been Forſaken by 1 its origi- 
nal inhabitants, they determined upon ſettlement. Lhe 


plan was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, although WE 


find, in ſubſequent ages, various other people fixing there 
alſo, theſe pew coloniſts, alone, rendered the land they 
occupied famous, and it was . theſe who gave it the 1 
name of Batavia, © | 
"A ſhort. deſcription of 115 illand af Rhine, as it was 
ancientiy called, is neceſſary; ; and the beſt I can glean 
for you. is, that i it is a country detached from the Continent 
by the Rhine ; ; the right, arm of the river till preſerves 
its name, and, according to general | opinion, rolled its 
rapid wa ves inio the boſom of the ocean, from the place 
now called Katwick. The left arm is denominated the 
Waahl, whoſe fireams preſently j join thoſe, of the Meuſe, 
which alſo finds its way to the ſea by another vaſt open- 
ing. Henge it appears, that Batavia, now the United 
Provinces, extended about twenty-ſeven leagues i in length, 
and ſeven in breadth, Many reſpectable authors con- 


tend for a greater ſcope. Some inſiſt, that the left arm 
of the river, which loft itſelf at Katwick, ſubdivided i into 


ſeveral other branches, which formed a variety of lakes, 
the moſt conſiderable. of which was called Flero, and a 
cluſter of ſmaller iſlands, of which the moſt important 


was that of Schelling, 


It is certain, then, what was ancjenth' called ae 7 in- 


f lcd a very g:cat part of the provinces of Guelderland, 


Holland, and Utrecht. At the ſame time it ſeems to be 
an opinion, wholly unfounded, that the Batavians were 
Jong content with the circumſcribed limits- which was 


bounded * the leſt arm of the Rhine. They * 
tg 


\ : 
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| wy what” "Was then called Belgie Gaul, Between the 


Meuſe and the Waahl. They foo poſſeſſed themſelves 


of Guelderland and Holland, Fo ſpread themſelves. aver | 
the delightful country. now denominated the dutchy of 
Cleves. There is reaſon to believe they carried their 


| eſtabliſhments even as fat as Zealand, at leaſt ſo much of 


it as was then habitable: : and, in ſhort, it is manifeſt, 
that the people which the Romans called, perhaps a little 
confuſedly, Batavians, formed by far the greater part 
of the ancient ohabitants of the United States of Hol- 
land. e FELL 

The bb called Freezelanders made their appear- 
ance, « on the ſtage, about the ſame time, and acted 4 no 
tefs i important ſcene in the great drama of politics. They 


poſſeſſed the provinges of Freezcland, Overyſſel, and 


parts adjacent. 5 
You will join my exclamation about the progreſs of 


this extraordinary race of powers Originally a horde of 


miſerable wanderers quitting one inhoſpitable ſoil for 
another; chuſing an apparently impracticable ſpot, and 
attaching themſelves to it, as if proudly determined to make 
the barren ground, and a world under water, fruitful, 
even to abundance. Is it ſcarcely to be credited. theſe 
are the People, who on a trembling quagmire founded 
a more noble city, in deſpite as it were of nature herſelf, 


than the imperial for who that has ſeen Amſ- 


terdam, but muſt give it the preference to Peterſburgh ? 


There is true ſublimity in the idea of ſupporting one of 


the moſt magnificent cities in Europe, on rafts of timber 


Placed upon an enormous bog ! Matter of fact is com- 


pelled to borrow ſtrength from imagination, to believe 


ſuch a miracle, wrought by the toil, induſtry, and per- 


ſeverance of human beings! And indeed reaſon ſeems 


to ſtruggle againſt her own oonviction, when ſhe ſanc- 
tions every word of the following apoſtrophe -—< How 
_ wonderſul !”” ſays the author of it, © that in a country 
Without a yon or- pebble, there ſhould be ſtone edifices 


the 


U 
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the moſt magnificent, without . foreſts, or an oak tres 
| (two little Wagdy, excepted), the Dutch navy ſhould be the 
ſecond i in the w rd that without arable land they ſhould 
TT, ſupply half Europe with corn, and with a tract of coun- 
Wo: ſcarcely lar ger than an Engliſn county, they ſhould 
| raiſe men and money to make them ſelyes of im- 
portance in the eyes of the firſt power in Chriſtendom ]“ 
How often, my. friend, vben 1 have ſeen the truth of 
51 theſs obſervations, have 1 called, to mind a moſt beautiful 
- remark of the excellent Dr. Johnſon, on the united effeQs 
of revolution, induſtry, and perſeverance ! ** The power of 
perſiſting is indeed aſtoniſhing, ſince all the performances 
| of human rt, at which we look with praiſe or wonder, 
are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of perſeverance. It 
is by this that the quarry. becomes a. pyramid, and. that 
diſtant countries are united by canals. If a man were to 
compare the finſt effect of a ſingle ſtroke of the pick - axe 
or ſpade, with the general deſign and laſt effect, he 
would be oyerwhelmed by a ſenſe of their diſproportion; : 
yet theſe petty operations, inceſſantly continued, at laſt 
ſurmount the greateſt difficulties, and mountains are level- 
led, and oceans en by t the ſſender force of human 
beings!” 5 5 | 
The people we are conſi N firongly iſluftrats, theſs 
ſentiments, more particularly where it is conſidered, that 
their ſucceſſors are almoſt the only race now in 1 
who have preſerved, amidſt. all the convulſions of p 
and of power, their liberty and their country, _ 
Tue beſt manner in which I have ever known. this 
honourable truth explained, is to recollect, thut the 
ſtate "itſelf was fbunded on liberty and religion, 
that it was reared by induſtry and œconõοmy, and has 
| fouriſhed by its commerce and ſituation. Ehe bigot- 
ted maxims of Philip the Second, the introduction of 
the inquiſition, 2 and” the ereQing fourteen new biſhop- 
ricks in the Low Countries, the unrelenting rigour of 
Cardinal Granville, and the ſueceeding cruelty - of the 
Puke ef Alva, together with the council of twelve, 
called 


— 


—. 
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called the Council of Blood, and the execritfon of "Counts - 
Egmont and Horn, were the ct fes Wich drove the 


ople to throw off the yoke, and gate riſe to the 
union of Utrecht. Per ſevering valour, joined to the po- 


itical affiſtance of other powers, has been the means 


of preſerving their independence, Wähle the decline of 
the Venetian navy has made them the common carrf- 
ers of Europe, and the Ward of Flanders, and the ſitu- 
ation of Holland, have Conpired to render it What it 


now i is The Dutch, ſixewviſe, Ayes fuers ot their 


arms againſt the Portugueſe in India, and byrtheir trea- 
ties with the natives, in procefs' ef ime; drew the 


Whole trade of India from Liſbon, Which - * before 
the ſtaple of the trade ko the 10 „ho, 


Holland, moreover, is moſt admirably Kiuated — 


ths. commerce of the Baltic, which itichides' Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, Poland, und the: North couſt 


of Germany, while they ſend merchandife into the in- 


terior parts of the empire, and Auftrian” Netherlands, 
by thoſe” watery mines of wealth, 'to them, the Mart, 
dhe Rhine, and the Scheld Thus yen perceive thegreat- 
neſs, and much of the vigbur, of this evuntry-has ariſen . 
| from a wonderful concurrence of favourable eircumſlances 
from a long courſe of time from the cbnfluence of 
f ſtrangers, driven either by perſecution, or inv itud by the 
credit of their government from the cheapneſs of curri- 


age, by medium of their canals from the low intereſt 


of money, and dearneſs of land, which conſequently turn 


ſpecie into trade. from particular traſſie carried on at 


particular places, each town valuing itſelf for ſome branch 


of trade: as for iuſtanceDolft for the Durctr Porcelain, 
Sardam for ſhip-building, Rotterdam for the Scotch and 


- Engliſh trade; Amſterdam for that of the Straits, Spain, 
und the Eaſt. Indies; and the whole province fur the 
herring fiſhery. They are alfo indebted much 10 their 


intenſe application to their navy, to the vaſt nurſeries for 


their ſailors, and to their oriental acquiſitions. Such are 


the 
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the oircumſtances that have conſpired to make this ligle 
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Republic the admiration. oft the world. 117 11 60S: 
Wben I next write to Jou, we will reſume our ſketch- 


| he the ancient inhabitants, the founders and: forefathers 
of this ſingular gountry ;. particularly, in their Exerciſes, 
"cuſtoms, dreſſes, and. habitations, in all which we half 
diſcover a much ſtronger reſemblance, to our "own pro- 
' gebitors, than all our good countrymen may be diſpoſed 
to allow. Aſſuredly, my worthy. compatriots ought to be 
the moſt grateful people to the Great Fountain of all good 
_ things of any upon the face of the earth, for the ſtay. at- 
home part of them, which is always the majority, cannot 
be perſuaded that he has imparted the licht of his 
countenance, or fed with his repleniſhing hand, , Any of 
their fellow-creatures,. in a nearly equal degree. The 
happy iſland they inhabit has alone, they ſuppoſe, enjoy- 
| ed his favour; end to tell em that there are in any other 


,wholeſomoJaws, as bedava proſpeds, hearts, as brave, 
hands as ingenious, or heads as wiſe, would be conſidered 
as amongſt thoſe liberties, which eyelet. like Need 
cy: to take with the coy fore bd ng 

I muſt own the inflammable 1 of my vature are 
50 apt to take fire, when I hear my friend John Bull thus 
dreſs out for univerſal admiration. and homage, his idol, 
Old * and applying a verſe of Pope, I cannotbut aſk-- 


« Has God, thou fool l worte d ſolely for thy good?” 8 hy a 


And I am convinced, my fiend, amongſt. the beſt ad, 
vantages of travel, ſhould be reckoned its enabling us to 
* vindicate the ways of God,” by firſt diſcovering and then 
deſcribing the impartiality of his beneficence, not only as 
to his creatures, but as to the climates appointed for their 
reſidence ; and thus proving that he is, an equal God, | 


- the God of all Gato, 8 
| F 18 Tk  Avizo. 
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dn v jul ue me wie digreſfon in Jing 10 
tee; and at the ſame time honourably acquit me. In 
giving you the hiſtory of the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
of the commerce, and its cauſes, I have a little anti- 
'cipated that” part bf my information, which ſhould have 
been gleaned after warde: but the obſetvations appeared 
"appoſite ts the place where they are introduced, and 1 
think none of ther effects can be loſt 'by” Jour way 
in poſſeſſion of them a few pages ſooner. 


Loet us now take up the tangled thread of the r 


dien of the Batavians. Originally Germans, they 
partook their cuſtoms, manners, and language, frequent · 
1* their names, and commonly their intereſts, They 
were, as 'Yorick would fay of them, © of the firſt order 
of ſizes,” their limbs mufcular, their 'ſhoulders' broad, 
their eyes blue; yet their countenances fierce: better 
able to endure the rigours of cold, than the languors 
of heat; penury than care; the fatigues of ploaſure in 
the chace, and the pleaſures of ambition, or of plun- 
der i in the toils of war, than the labours of agriculture 
and domeſtic economy. They could more eaſily ſup- 
pott famine itſelf, than the corrodings of ſorrow, from 
| which, indeed, they were pretty ſecure; while there 
©was. FL left on the face of the earth to ſuſtain its ĩn- 
babitants. The old Batavians, like ine Arabs, could ne- 
ver want what others could ſupply. The ſpontaneous 


dal, which nature refuſed to beftow, ready cut and 


dried to their hands, in the eountry- they had now made 


"their own, they ſought and ſeized upon without any 
2 


2 
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diſtinction of meum and tuum, in another. And, indeed, 
| whatever could not be had without trouble at home, 
they raviſhed abroad; the lv of might overcoming 
right, being the only one they acknowledged : and I fancy, 
my friend, this ſummary code was pretty univerſally 
adopted i in all countries of the globe, till the ſavage 
of our own ſpecies, or man in a ſtate of nature, and as 
the caſtle builder, Rouſſeau, calls it, a ſtate of Equality, 
vas taught a very different leſſon of juriſprudence. Na- 
tural man, and man made ſocial, no doubt are different 
forts of perſons, but with all the boaſted refinements, ci- 
"wilizations, and meliorations of the latter, what a ſavage he 
muſt ſtill be to require ſo many thouſand volumes, ads 
of. parliament, ſtatutes, at little, and at large, to keep the 
Kill unſubdued part of his nature, commonly honeſt | Did 
ever the wildeſt courſer of the woods; did ever beaſt of prey 

| require. ſo much training, trammelling, muzzling, chain- 
ing, coaxing, correQting, wheedling, ſpurning, whipping, 
goading and haltering l And after all, bound hand and foot, 
and tongue and teeth as he is, he continues to get looſe 
from his keepers, the lawyers, and ſnap, and ſcratch, 
and bite moſt. furiouſly. Is not this ſo ſelf evident a 
truth, that before one man dare truſt another, one 
friend enter into negociations. of any kind with the de- 
nien of lis boſom, though he may have been nou- 
riſhed with the ſame milk, and been rocked in the ſame 
cradle muſt not the aforeſaid keepers double lock, and 
bolt, and bar, and chain, every door and crevice of the 
connexion they are about to form! And how often does 
one or the other, in deſpite of all this caution, find a loop- 
Abbeite erbep out at ? Still more, can the gentleſt of gentle 
creatures, delightful woman herſelf! formed as ſhe is 
by loye, and for love, can even ſhe, who ſeems to wiſh 
or require only bonds of ſilk, and fetters of roſes, thrown 


about her W as if to _ alas and alas, and alas a 
houſed 
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Would times II can "this fair being, w with any ſafety 


traſt; or be truſted, in ſettling that tender point, which 
5b to determine; by an honourable union, the weal or woe | 


of her life, till the wrecks of our original nature are tied 
together by contracts, ſettſements, proviſos, conditions, 


&. Sc. leſt any 6ne of the * nice dependencics,” of two 


eſpouſed hands and Hearts, ſpould be invaded or broken ? 
A domeſtickted tyger, whoſe nature. it is expected may 
break out, is lefs watched leſs dreaded, and leſs manacled 
' than'a modern fine gentle, or "(but remember, I am 
- whiſpering this) A modern fine lady. TOR 

Vo will have reaſon to accuſe me of a fecond digreſſion. 
Forgive me. I own thefe povr 61d Batavians are ſadly 


Interroptec,” but 70 are to cönfider a SGleaner 


is a ſad wandering being, and always ſtooping to ſee 


what he can pick up: one ear of corn lying here, 


another there, it is impoſſible he can go trait forward, 


you know; and I once again warn you not to expect it. 


Nor is it to be deſired. My ſheaf, which I mean to in- 
terweuve, and bind with flowers of all kinds, and” of all 
coantries, would want variety, and my Gleanings, only 
fit for“ Days to peck at.“ I am ambitious to add ſweet- 
neſs to its ſtrength, - Vou tell me, in ſeveral of your let- 


ters; that I have done ſo: of courſe, I continue the plan 


that has been honoured with your approbation, and yet I 
cannot help now and chen en to make an apo 


logy. 


_ averſion to labour. Thoſe games, which flattered with 
the hope of being acquired with little difficulty, and leſs 
attention, were in conformity to their diſpoſiſ mal indo- 
lence, which they ſometimes ſuffered to put at hazard the 


only thing they truly valued their liberty, They con- 
fumed their exceſs of leiſure in feaſts, carouſals, and ſleep” 


—a long trance of the latter being often neceſſary to pre- 
vent the effects of the other, as what they uſually —_ 
in good ac ended in bloodſhed, * 


"Mn L, I. 7 P | How. ; 


Even the ſports of as old Batavians partook of their 


2¹⁰ kms, &c. 
How different, I cannot but repeat, from the race 


of the ſame men, in progreſſive ages l How different 
even from thoſe who in the. age immediately ſucceeding 
the firſt ſettlers, became, as in our own ancient hiſtory, 


often the formidable enemies, and often the powerful 


auxiliaries of Rome And yet how widely removed 


a from their hardy, induſtrious, . indefatigable poſterity, 
the late and preſent poſſeſſors of all that proportion 
"2 of the globe which appertains to the Dutch nation l 


In taking, a comparative, view. 4 of ancient and modern 


Holland, we cannot but be ſtruck with great aſtoniſh- 
ment at the contraſt. When the provinces were in 
their infancy—when a little colony of emigrating Bata- 


vians made their election of a part of the world often 


by choſen, _ and E often renounced, as an impraQticable 
ſoil, the wants of nature were accommodated by nature 
Herſelf, with all the facility theſe, her indolent children, 


required. They found the waters teeming with fiſh, 
and the land covered with cattle: : no cities, and few 


towns, the ancient Germans, regarding the ſirſt as large, 


and the latter as ſo many ſmall priſons. The camp 
was at once their reſidence in peace and war, and a 
field was luckily, for their ſupine tempers, covered with 


temporary babitations, without much toil. They could pitch 
an hundred tents in leſs. time than they could conſtruct 


one regular houſe, and could moreover move them 


at will from one province to another : while many 


preferred” the bare ground, whoſe carpet was ſpread 


ready to receive them, to any other dwelling- place, 
living, like the beaſts they god on, as commoners of 


nature. Pu 


#5: 


66 Tha footſtool earth, their canopy the ſkies - 


Long after their primary ſetclemedt, when there were 


about ten colonies within and without the iſland of the 


Rhine, each colony cantoned in the impaſſable moors, 


rather than be at the fatigue of moving farther. Were 
it 


rr 


__ 
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It poſſible, for their hiſtorian, Tacitus, to come from 
that ( bourn whence no traveller returns,” and take a 


ſurvey of thoſe Provinces he wrote about in his life-time, 


and which I am now gleaving for my friend were 
he to obſerve the then impaſſable moraſſes that extend- 


eq their dreary waſte from province to province; and 


to ſurvey the then uſurping and uſeleſs waters, which 
inundated the drooping, the almoſt drowning, country, 
now converted into a noble republic, embelliſhed with 
ſome of the moſt magnificent towns in, Europe, _ 
interſperſed with beautiful villages: gy 


4 The flow canal, the mallow-dlofſontd, Ye 
The willow-tufted' bank, the gliding ſail, 
46 The crouded mart, the cultivated plain,” 78 


Were he, my friend, to have been the eds iny 


journey through Holland, North and:South, and traverſed 


with me the fine country of Gueldres of all which 


I ſhall write you in their place and yet more, were he 
to behold theſe very provinces inhabited by the deſcen- 


dants of thoſe very Batavians, who, though endued with 


every power to ſuffer every extremity, and to overcome 


it, refuſed either to toil or ſpin, now filled with ſwarm- 
ing multitudes, whoſe characteriſtic is perſevering induſ- 


try, and who, while they have brought every branaf of 
commerce, perhaps to- its- higheſt perfection, have not 
been unmindful of the elegant arts, he would ſcarcelß 
be able to find a trace of is Batavians, except in the 


unaltered feature of hereditary courage. FO 

In the dreſs of the ancient poſſeſſors of this country, we 
find a reſemblance to that of the ancient Britons. Chil- 
dren of nature, they depended on their common parent 
to furniſh them, as well with raiment as with food; the 
ſkin of a beaſt faſtened with a wooden peg, or a pointed 
thorn, was wrapped about them. Their chiefs had, by 


way of diftinQion, a veſt made of the ſame, and ſo tight, 
that OY ſcemed as 2 — in iron. The women were 
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Seien only by the addition of a thin ol bordered 
with purple. Moſt of them diſcovered from bliſeful ; igno- 
rance of harm, what the knowledge of the .world, in its 
| poliſhed ſtate, conceals from conſciouſneſs. The arms 

neck, and boſom, were always diſplayed. Their hair, 
though naturally of an ardent brown, was deepened by 
red ochre. They formed their treſſes into ſeveral large 
braids, faſtened at the top of the head with field flowers, 
not unlike the preſent mode, but they ſometimes ſuffered 


the hair to flow, in all the liberty and abundance of nature. 


The men's beards were permitted to grow till they 
reached the waiſt; but on the downfall of an illuſtrious 
enemy, flain by 'their own ads, "they were cut ſhort 
both before and behind. 


When they began to domeſticate, and could be pre · 


vailed on to prefer a fixed reſidence to a moving tent, 
they built a local habitation wherever they found the 
cleareſt fountain, the moſt ſhady thicket, or moſt fruit- 
ful meadow, but always on an eminence, either natural 
or artificial, to guard them from the inundations common 


to the country they had choſen. They were, of courſe, - 


tong ignorant of the thouſand arts by which civil ſociety 


is embelliſhed and advanced. Even when they began 


a little to civilize, the care of providing for the neceſſa- 


ries of life—their only care was left to the flaves, the 


freed men, or the women. 
Their education was ſuited to the ſimplicity of their 


purſuits. Natural courage was taught as the firſt of 
virtues that ought to be cheriſhed, and a dextrous defence 


of the body from the attacks of an enemy, as the beſt 
of arts. Intrepidity in combat, contempt of death, and 
perſonal agility, were the three grand points to be acqui- 
red. Their conſtitutions, fo ſluggiſh in times of peace, 
took fire at the very thought of war. They would tra- 


verſe the deepeſt ſnows, and plunge —_— the moſt 
turbulent rivers under arms, without even breaking their 


ranks, Their horſes were neither ſwift nor ſtrong ; and 


being 
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being accuſtomed. always to run and tilt in the ſtraigbt 
line, without having the ſmalleſt idea of the military evo- 

lutions, of ſuch importance in the modern art of war, 
theic principal force and dependence was, of courſe, in 


their infantry, When they were arranged in regular order 


of battle, they placed their wives and children in the rear, | 
and always certain groupes of both within view, as well 
to ſuſtain and excite the valour of the combatants, as to 
aſſiſt the wounded, and alſo to animate the whole army 
by intermingled ſhouts, cries, and acclamations. It was 


common to ſee wives, mothers, daughters, and lovers, 


ruſh amidſt the thickeſt dangers of the bloody field, carry 
off the dead, ſuccour the dying, and ſack the reeking 
"Sounds of an huſband, father, lover, or brother. AQi- 


ons of this kind are mentioned in our own hiſtory as 


great and glorious inſtances amongſt individuals: but in 


the firſt approaches to the importance of this little re- 
public, ſuch heroic atchievements were common to the 


ſex, and hundreds of Boadicea's and Eleonora's were to 
be feen aQting wonders in the ſame army : nay, it was 


a part of their office to purſue and overtake the fugis 


tives, make them return to the charge, and either con: 


tribute to victory, or encounter death. 


You may eaſily believe, my fe iend, the effect of 


ſuch eye · witneſſes of glory and diſgrace would be Zreat: 


you feel the ſtrong and lively intereſt it muſt have produced 
on the minds, both of the timid and the brave; that it muſt 


have converted cowards i into men, men into heroes, herocs 
into conquerors! And you will, at the ſame time, 
allow, that we ſhall in vain lock for equal enthuſiaſm 
equal proweſs, amongſt thoſe modern mercenaries, who 


ſell their very blood to an unknown' maſter, in whoſe 
\ ſervice they engage with As enemies for daily bread. 
Inſtead of taking the field, like the bold Batavian, at 
the command of the generous, at leaſt of the glowing 
paſſions, inſtead of fighting an enemy, and embracing 


a friend on the ſame heart-felt principle, the hired 


foldicr moves on mechanically to action, without any 


othcy 
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other idea than to obey. In this automaton. FG be i is 
conducted, by his maſter, * en to conquer or 
defeat — 


Equal to both, « and 10 for either ad. 28% 


Of the former he ſhares not, neither ow to ſhare, 
the glory; nor of the other does he incur, or feel, any 


part of the infamy. Few are the real, ſcarce any the 


adequate, reaſons, which juſtify the horrors of public 
war: but the mercenary is left without the ſhadow of 


an apology. It is not à neceſſary. of his life, becauſe 


that might be ſuſtained by converting the ſtrength, 


which is demanded of him in battle, to the arts of. 


peace: his plunder is but a robbery licenſed by the 
articles of war; and the murder which he commits in 
action, is a butchery in cold blood. Neither perſon, 


nor property, king, nor country, bid him unſheath the | 


ſword, or fire the muſket, ſpring the mine, or dig the 
trenches: he is an inveterate bravo, a common ſtabber 
to any man that bids up to his price: that done, his 
maſter has but to fay—< Look, ye flaves—thoſe are 


my enemies, whom I have hired you to maſſacre ; 


Kill as many of them as you can.” On'a fimitar 
compact, perhaps in the next campaign, he turns his 


arms againſt the ſide he before eſpouſed, and goes on 


in- this manner, letting himſelf out, firſt to one leyder 


then to another. 
In theſe refleQions, yon ſee my opinion of merce- 


nary troops. I dare ſay it is your's: for you are too 


much a woman of emotion to approve of a man's ſtand- 
ing to be murdered, or to murder, with no better 
reaſon than that it is his trade, and his bloody work is 
paid for. War is at beſt an Hydra calamity! Every 
man has . ſome country, ſome chief, ſome rela- 


tives. If he muſt take up arms, let it be for theſe, | 
At. any rate. let 8 A on | ſomething like a princi- 
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ple; but the mercenary's very name points ont his infamy. . 
Will you tell me a mervenary' troop is often brave? 
Would it were in a better cauſe! Yet how I argue! Were 


- 


your” life endangered, my friend, and were the danger 


to threaten it in a diſtant land, far —far from your friends 
fur from me, I would become a mercenary myſelf, and 
fight for an hundred different pay- maſters, to reward the 


man who — fave arcs ! Adieu 


irn XXIV. 
TO Tn yr" | 


8 the article of marriage 1 have to inform 
you, that the ancient Batavians conſidered it as infa- 
mous to connect themſelves in that ſtate before each 
party had reached the twentieth year. The condu&@ of 


the courtſhip, even to its final ſettlement, was ever in £ 


the preſence of the principals of the two families about 
to enter into the alliance. This might make love very 
moral, but ſurely not very entertaining · In the. nuptial | 


| offerin gs, the bridegroom always took the lead. They 


uſiially Feet of a Rd of « oren, 2 war-horſe, capa- 


Aa 


like ſymbols 3 or were intended to teach, the bride * 
to elevate herſelf on eyery great occaſion above the im- 
puted weakneſs of her ſex, to partake tie labours and 


dangers, as well as laurels, of her lord, in war and i in p 


peace, in life and in death. Having thus armed the fair 
warrior, the bride preſented her- offerings, which re- 
OW ſembled 


** 
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ſembled thoſe of her huſpand, whom ſhe accoutred for. 
the ficld with equal gallantry, that each might defend the 
other. Very Gothic to be ſure; but perhaps, after all, 
nearly as good —ſenſical us the modern preliminaries of 

toys and trinkets, ſilks and ſattins, with Which a mo- 
dern Britiſh bride, or even a * Batavian ney, | 
(of. whom i in due time} is loaded. | 

As the new married couple could eaſily procure ſub- : 
ſiſtence in their flock-herds and fruits of the earth, and 
game of their foreſts, (for part of their territory was 
then well wooded) beſides their corn-cakes, and a kind 
of beer, which the Batavians, i in” the moſt early times, 
were wont to make from their grain, there was little fear 
of wanting a healthy -offspring, which, however nume- 
rous, knew no other breaſt than that of their mother. 
Then, my friend, Refinement, a vely puny and puling 
babe, aid d of a very delicate conſtitution, was but juſt 
born, and had not, amongf} other uvgnatural ideas, ſug- 
geſted that of committing the pledges of our love an tho 
boſom of a ſtranger. .. 

Their funerals partook che 1 6implicity. The corpſe 
of a diſtinguiſhed perſon was burned | upon a kind of pyre, 
always with their arms, (a marriage gift) and very of- 
ten with the horſe that had carried them to battle. A 
verdant hillock; a graſſy eminence, at once covered and 
marked the ſpot where their aſhes were. depoſited. T he 

| natural affeQions, t too, were in their ſimplicity—of courſe 
in their energy. The women honoured the deceaſed | 

with ſuch tears as refinement ſeldom ſheds, and breathed | 
over the grave with ſuch ſighs as faſhion rarely heaves ; 
while the men mourned their dead by more ſilent for- 
row, and 11 leſs profound regret. | | 

In regard to religion, the ancient Kivies, and the 
ancient Britons, had ſome what of ſimilitude. Through 
all the deep diſguiſes of fable, which in barbarous ages 
have always disfigured the ruth, one may diſcover,among 
| the e Germans, as Apong, 80 Celtes and the Gauls, the 
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jdea of one God Supreme, the principle, and the pre- 


Ce and the providence of all. But, in the moſt: 
remote time, we do not find ' theſe people had either 


temples or idols, holding it equally preſumptuous, pro- 


fane, and abſurd, to attempt repreſenting or encloſing the 
Deity. They ruſhed into the thickeſt foreſts, in ſearch of 
certain trees they conſidered to be ſacred, under whoſe 
ſhade they flew their victims, and, too frequently, Druid- 
like, mingled the ſtreams of human blood, with thoſe of 
the animals they ſacrificed. It does not ſeem probable, 
if we except the ſun, moon, and fire, that they had 
any of the divinities common to the Romans. Their 


Woden was different from the Oden of the Seandina- : 
| vians, who at ficſt conſidered this famous perſonage as 


a hero, then worſhipped him as a God. Woden, Oden, 


and God, were, perhaps, names ſynonimous to > ſignify | 


Deity. 


Nor had theſe people leſs veneration than our own - 


| forefathers for certain oracles and ſoothſayers, Theſe 
were conſulted on all occaſions of difficulty and dan; 
| ger, and their anſwers were expected with frembling awe, 
and heard with ſubmiſſive reverence. 

As in the ſweet country to which I have devoted 
moſt of our hitherto correfpondence, the ancient Hol- 


landers alſo had their bards, whoſe office it was to ſing 
and celebrate the heroes of their country 3 their ro- 


mances, tranſmitted with pious care to their poſterity, 


Not only ſerve to perpetuate their own exploits ; but. 


to incite in their deſcendants an equal emulation. The 
prophetic poets were principally reſorted to in the day of 


battle, concerning which ſo minute was the ſuperſtition, | 
that the preſage of good or bad, of victory or defeat; 
or the degrees of either, depended on the different 
modulations with which theſe warlike ſongs were chant- 


ed, the very moment preceding the encounter. Like 


the Romans, they took alſo a fortunate or inauſpi picious 
omen fr om the flight of birds, or the neighing of 


horſes, 
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horſes, which were fed in conſecrated woods, The 


iſſue of a ſingle combat, between one of their own 


ſoldiers and a priſoner of war, brought forth to deter- 


mine their ſucceſs, or their miſcarriage, was. an omen 
of the utmoſt importance. 


Of their public ſpeQacles little is to be ſaid. Their 
young men, however, frequently exhibited one which 
you will think pretty extraordinary; and yet in con- 


formity with the ferocity of their manners. They would 


jump naked into the middle of a ſort of theatre, encir- 
cled with lances, leaving only almoſt - impoſſible mazes 
between them, for the whole arrangement formed a laby- 
rinth of ſpears. The dexterity conſiſted in threading 

theſe meanders, and performing the circuit of the whole 
narrow, and almoſt indiſcernible, path, with infinite rapi- 

dity, and without drawing blood: and they thought 
themſelves ſufficiently rewarded, if by theſe hazardous 


feats they amuſed the ſpectators. - 


Now, my dear friend, amongſt all the perilous arts, 
which have been invented by idle people in modern times, 
to entrap the money of perſons, as idle as themſelves ; 


| ſome by the ſwallowjng flintſtones, ſome fire, Fin 


I think we haye never yet matched this pleaſant exerciſe 
of the youth of the old Batavia; and, therefore, if the 
enterpriſing, Aſtley, Hughes, or any other great men, 
who trade in the marvellous, could attempt ſomething of 
this kind, with the improvement, perhaps, of a little dra- 
pery to the picture — ſetting the tour of the jance· ſurround- 


£d hero to muſic, it might give us all the addreſs and 


agility of their moſt expert tumblers and Poſture-maſters, 


: without any of their abominable diſtortion. 


Suppoſe you were to give one of them the hint, and 
when theſe letters come into volumes, to make him 
A preſent of a copy doubling. down the page. By this act 
of courteſey, you would, at leaſt gain the free enirẽ of ; 
a winter's run to all the j Jugglers, trickſters, brutes upon 


two legs, and brutes upon four! Nay, I know not, but 


the 
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the thing might, - with hetter effect, be brought upon 
the ſtage, under the title of Harlequin in Old 
Holland. Worſe feats have been enacted by the 
hero of the wooden ſword and truncheon ; and if he 
could but once dance round this Batav ian gauntlet al freſea, 
he might bid defiance to the hackneyed, worn out purſuits 
of Pantaloon, and fooleries of Scaramouch. 

But to return to our proper objects. It remains only 
to ſay a few words on the ancient legiſlation, and public 
aſſemblies of the United States. An account of the mo- 
dern government ſhall not be forgotten. 


When they began to legiſlate, which was not till long 


after their ſettlement in this country, the ſovereignty 
reſided in a kind of National Convention. It was there, 
that their freemen and nobles inaugurated their generals 
and kings: there that they elected their centurions, tri- 
bunes, and judges, to diſtribute juſtice, through their 


colonies : there that their firſt Diet was eſtabliſhed, either 


at new or full moon, when all ſubjects were diſcuſſed, 
and propoſitions made for peace and war. The unani- 
mity of the ſuffrage determined the meaſure: if the 
ſpectators clapped their hands, the ayes had it; aud if 
2 tumultuous murmur followed the propoſal, the noes 
carried the queſtion. \, pe yo 

In this little ſenate”s origin, every man appeared armed. 


When the youths had gained a certain age, they wert 


admitted as members, and on the day—if I may be per- 


mitted to uſe parliamentary language — that they took their 


ſeats, they were preſented with a javelin and buckler. 
They were then to be conſidered as connecting the cha- 
racters of ſenator and ſoldier, and expected to contribute 
their ſervices to the L and defence of the 


ſtates. | 


With reſpe& to the monarchy of the rude ages 


of the Batavian people, the name of king has been too 
generally confounded with that of chief. Whatever was 


then his title, his _ exceeded not that of the firſt 


citizen z ; 
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citizen: there was always an appeal from his authority 
to the ſenſe of the public: and if his elevation inſpired 
any ſentiment, or carried him into any action, that 
wore but the ſemblance. of tyranny, or that trenched 
upon thoſe to whom he owed his diſtinctions, he was, 
joftantly marked, and controlled as one who had vio- 


lated his truſt, and incurred the penalty of — for- 


feiture. 
The legiſlature of the country demands a . more ob. 
ſervations : for even in the infancy—the babyhood, of 


| Batavian juriſprudence, the moſt wholeſome laws were 


framed, though their code was little more than what 
was taught by a ſenſe of natural juſtice; and, perhaps, 
that is conſcience at the ſame time, The very people 
who, in their moſt barbarous ſtate, fed their indolence 
by invaſion of public and private rights, in proceſs of 
time began to contemplate with horror, and with ſhame, 
a life of lazineſs and rapacity. They were induſtrious ; 
and on indpſtry grew the ſentiments both of property 
and probity, and they ſoon enacted laws to tie up them- 
ſelves, as well as auen, from the farther * ot 
theſe. 

They were, however, ſimple and conciſe. The fupe- 
rior magiſtrates in the great diſtriQs, and the inferior ones 
In the towns and villages, conducted the proceſs. It was 
carried on without any ſort of difficulty or delay, and what 


will equally « confound gur modern lawyers, without any ex- 


gence. The cauſe was tried in open court, and invariably 


ended the day it was begun, without a poſſibility of farther 


appeal. Neither wriften laws, nor printed ſtatutes, were 
known, or neceſſary to be known. Privileges, rights, and 
wrongs, when well  defenged and ſettled in foro conſcientiæ, 
remain for ever clear, and were men as honeſt as they are 
artful, would require but one hearing and pne deciſion. A 
twenty, or even a fifth year's ſuit in Chancery, would have 
ſounded in Batavia, like putting off the final iſſue to the 
day of judgment. But, I am aware that ſociety in its 

> | | highoſk 
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higheſt ſtate of population, power, and paſſion, muſt have 
its wrongs mingled with its rights; and they are ſo twiſted 
together, by a variety of intereſts, that we muſt take them, 
juſt as we find them, worked into a piece. So may the 
laws flouriſh, and we enjoy their protection, my friend, 
without either incurring their cenſure, or wanting their 
active interference; for, perhaps, as many honeſt men 
have been ruined by their friendſhip, as there have been 
knaves deſtroyed by their enmity. 


LETTER XXV. 


TO THE SAME, 


H AVING thus taken a tranſient view of © the 
family canvaſs,” in the long picture gallery of times palt, 
we ſhall be more amuſed to look at, and better able to 
zudge of, the portraits of the lineal deſcendants ; in fine, 
we ſhall, with more profit, and more pleaſure, catch the 
reſembling ſimilitudes, obſerve, where the impreſſion of 
original character has been preſerved, or loſt, and from 
this progreſſive ſurvey inveſt ourſelves with the power of 
comparing progenitors with their poſterity, in all that re- 
gards the principles and purſuits of both. Theſe, as 1 
glean, or rather as I find ſpirits and leiſure io arrange and 
parcel out, (for, remember I have now the piokings of 
half a year in my portable mance, but lying in r 
ſhall be ſent you.— | | 
Meantime, as what I hay already exported, will 
make a pretty canſiderable ſheaf, I ſhall beg 


of you, to look upon this letter as the band to 
| make 
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make it up! and, as every harveſt-home is accompa- 
nied by ſigns of ſatisfaQion, that the grain is got in, ſuch 
as garlands, ſongs, &c. &c. as not even the humbleſt 
gleaner, who has picked her ſeanty portion from day to 
day, through all the leaſing ſeaſon, but adorns. the laſt 
handful with a few field flowers, and carols over them as 
ſhe bends her way to her cottage, I propoſe to crown our 
little harveſt-home, my friend, with a wreath of poetry, 
to which there appertains a long ſtory; but which, I 
perſuade myſelf, a mind like your's will find ſhort in 
the narration, when the time is ripe to“ aſk your hear- 
ing patiently,” as the player ſays in Hamlet. 

Much have I for your fancy, your feelings, your af- 
fection; much for your information, and ſomething for 
your aſe. Matter for my affeQions in Holland! me- 
thinks, I hear thoſe, who have found, or determined to 
think it a barren ſoil—tauntingly exclaim !—Any thing 
that can intereſt my fancy in that region of fogs, bogs, 
and -vapours ! then ſhall the ſpices of the eaſt eje& their 
fragrance from the ditch | and the roſes of Paradiſe bloom 
in the fen r 

Lou remember Yorick's beautiful paſſage, beginning 
* I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Bathſhe- 
„ ba, and ery all's barren; and ſo it is, and ſo is all 
© the world to him, who will not cultivate the fruits 
ce it offers, &c. Be that my anſwer to all ſuch children 
of ſpleen, prejudice, or wilful blindneſs. Be the reſt of 
the ſentence implicating. a. tenderneſs of nature, and a 
candour of ſpirit ſo expreflive of your heart, a pledge 
to you, that whenever you make a reſidentiary tour of 
this country, your affections, your imagination, your feel- 
ing, will not want their proper obje&s. You will not 
be reduced to ce faſten them on the ſweet myrtle ;?? or 
on the © melancholy cypreſs * but be preſented with 
many opportunities of enjoying | 


6 The feaſts of reaſooy and the flow of foul ;" 3 
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notwithſtanding what has ſo often, and by ſo many dif- 
ferent people, been ſaid to the contrary, that dullneſs and 
the Dutch nation are become ſynonimous. 

I am really concerned to find every where, and about 
every thing, the repreſentations of a truth in many re- 


| ſpes ſo different, and in not a few ſo diametrically op- 


poſite to the truth itſelf. Men, women, places, people, 
manners, cuſtoms, are all ſo drawn into this falſe colour- 
ing, and are ſo thrown out of their due proportions of 
mind and body, ſituation and circumſtance ; here a ca- 
ricature, there a figure, ſo fulſomely flattered, that a 
friend that loves one would be diſguſted; and in ſhort, 
things, as they are, ſo very generally differ from what 
they are ſaid to be, that in whatſoever I can, I am fully 
reſolved to form my opinions on the evidence of my own 


ſenſes ; as, in all human caſes, the only proof poſitive, 
and in whatever falls ſhort of this oral, and ocular con - 


viction, (ſtill humanly ſpeaking) to believe whatever is 
of good report, as much as I dare; and of evil, no more 
than I can poſſibly help. 

With reſpect to the tales of travellers, thoſe of he Ge- 
nil nnd Fairies, are not more fanciful or fallacious, when 
they chooſe to throw the rein upon the neck of prejudice, 
or imagination, whieh they are very often ſufficiently 
diſpoſed to do. The tricks they play on their readers are 
the more dangerous, when they are expert enough at il- 
luſion, to keep on this fide of the line of probability, 
which can neither on, or off the ſtage be violated, with- 
out counteracting the effect intended to be produced. 

What would you think of me, ſaid a ſprightly young 
man, in a letter to his relation, the Baroneſs De 8, 
what would you think of your couſin, and correſpondent, 


who ſtops only to refreſh himſelf, and when refreſhed, 


writes to you, en paſſant ; were he in imitation of many 


travellers, to give himſelf the airs of a diQator, and talk 


of the diſpoſitions of a people, the cuſtoms of a country, 


their finance, their gorerument, their paſſions, their pur- 
ſuits, 


[ 
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ſuits; riſquing every thing, fearing nothing; not even 
the detiſion and contempt of the friend he addreſſes! How, 


in fact, is it poſſible to avoid ſending falſehoods of one 
country into another, when running from country to 


country, as if in a fox-chace, without knowledge of the 


language, without becoming ſtationary amongſt the peo- 


ple, without comparing the living volume with the dead 


letter, with many ſocial, and many ſilent opportunities, 
a true idea, much leſs a faithful deſeription, of men and 
things, ſhould be given! If a traveller en gallop, would 
content himſelf with 5 catching the manners as they riſe 
before him at the moment,” his etching might often be 
agreeable, always juſt, as far as it went; but he muſt be 
an hiſtorian, a politician, a philoſopher, and take up his 
pen to convince his private friend, and, perhaps, the 
world, that he knows, or can know no more of the mat- 


ter than-a courier, or a running footman. I touched on 


this folly before, my dear friend, but I have ſince that 
time, been ſo miſled by truſting to falſe guides ; have 
loſt ſo much of my time, and my money, by their ad- 
vice about the diſtribution of it, that—in fine, left I 
ſhould loſe my temper into the bargain, I will only re- 
aſſure you it is not without reaſon, the United Provinces 
have been often called the compendium of the univerſe, 
and that notwithſtanding a very entertaining traveller 
has declared, in a kind of epigrammatic tour, that he 
has publiſhed—Martin Sherlock—the cardinal virtue of 
a Dutchman is cleanlineſs ; his only Gods, Mercury and 
Plutus, and as for the Nine Siſters, and Apollo, they 
were never heard of in the country; notwithſtanding, it 
is inſiſted upon in a volume of our univerſal hiſtory, that 
the Dutch are cold, phlegmatic, brutal, without a ray of 
invention, a ſhadow” of liberty, genius, reflection, or 


forecaſt : that love was never known to ſigh ia the nation, 


that the only paſſions are glutting and avarice; notwith- 


ſtanding even the Abbe Raynal himſelf, has condefcended 


to join the herd of calumniators; cerfainement en de piri=. 


odes 
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oder arrondier et de Belles phrafer, I will venture to unite 
with a good old writer, who viſited this country, near a 
century ago, when it was comparatively 1ude and unim- 
proved to what it now is, and who juſtly remarked, that 
he who hath obſerved the eaſy accommodation for travel 
in. Holland; their excellent order and regular courſe in 
all things ; the number of learned men ; the variety of 
ingenious foreigners conſtantly reſiding in, or paſſing 
through it ; the abundance of rarities of all kinds ; the 
induſtry, frugality, and wealth of the people; their nu- 
merous towns, exch extremely beautiful; their proper 
laws, and adminiſtration of juſtice; their incredible num- 
ber of ſhipping and boats; a country of little extent, in- 
deed, and ſoon paſſed over; but ſo repleniſhed with ob- 
jects of curioſity, commerce, profit, and pleaſure, that 


not to admire it, is to be deyoured with prejudice, ſpleen, 


or inſenſibility. 

My loved friend, where there is late, judgment, and 
a heart, there will be always objects to employ them. 
You can, therefore, never find a ſterile ſpot on any 
part of the earth; and in theſe Provinces, had you 
made the tour in them, as often as [ have, and ſtopped 
as long in each, you would ſtill ſay as Titus does to Be- 


renice in the French Le 1 8 


he Depuls deux ans: entires ROT Jouy; je la. ie 9 7 
« Et crois apts Lo ITY la premiere fois. * = 


And this romindhang of the verſes, which were to forms 


the bandeau of my firſt ſtieaf, (or volume); and which 


you may imagine, I have forgot. Ah no f ſhalt never 
forget them, while I am alive to. the. memory of ſen- 


ſations of gratitude, elegance, or ſocial. pleaſure; for 


. amidſt ſuch were they written, in the boſom of a nu- 
merous family, from each of whom I found comfort 


in affliction, attendance in ſickneſs, and felicitations on 


recovery, that made me altnoſt congratulate myſelf, 
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that I had been both unwell and e Of all 
this I vill one day— | 


« A round uovaroidh'd tale deliver.” 


| Meanwhile accept the poetical bouquet, an offering 
of juſtice to the talents of one of the family party. 


NATURE to Mas. ##$#$###%#, 


„ 


ON CUTTING * BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
or OF CARROTS AND TURNIPS. 


dad. 
THE God who made the world, and ſaw it fair, 
Gave it in truſt to my peculiar care; 
Preſented, with it, a conſerving power 
O'er ev'ry living herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r. . 
Narunz, he ſaid, be this my high decree, 
No God but I !—no Goddeſſes but thee! 


Lay 


Thhis law divine all human things confeſs'd, 
And own'd the «vorks of Nature were the beſt, 

Like Na Tux none could bid the flow'ret bloom, 

Paint in ſuch colours, blend ſuch rich perfume ; 

My pink, roſe, violet, jaſmine, ſeem'd ſo fair, 

While NaTvxe triumph'd, An r was in deſpair, 
Where'er I mov'd, a thouſand odours flew, 

And at my touch a thouſand beauties grew, 

But my reign'ends :——with rage, with ſhame I burn! 

Since you my meantft arms agaioſt me turn, 

"Tis time for NATURE to renounce her pow'rs, 

W When from her carrots you can form her fler, 
And c. er vileſt tornips of the field— tet Tex: 1 
Ves robber —yes, tis time that 1 ſhould yield wo 
Ins one ſhort hour you bid a pink appear, : 

Would keep me hard at work for half a year. 
Madam, beware—ah ! dread Prometheus“ fate | 

| You've 3 n ere * too "_ ; 


1 


ER 3 | 7 Turnipe 
gut, leſt you ſhould i imagine the Moſe i is here 3 to Gratitude 
only, 1 muſt. enter a caveat by obſerving to you in honeſt, plain proſe, 
that tbe imitations of Nature here alluded to are really ſo beautiful, that 
if Nature herſelf did not miſtake them Tor her own, ſhe need not be aſhamed 
to oron them, 
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Purndps and carrots O my burſting heart! 

The God that made us both ſhall know your art. 

And this, Ingrate | to mei to whom you owe © 
Unnumber'd other charms, thus, thus, to go, 

Thus ſteal my paint and pencil i all my ſtore! 

Here, take my throne, ſince you've uſurp'd my power. 


* - lh 


"Y 


THE ANSWER: 
Mes. He. N ATURE. 
DAR MADAM; 
WHY this harſh complaint of me? 

Two of a trade, tis plain can ne'er agree. 
But if between us rights were fairly ſettled, 
About theſe flow'rs, 'tis, I, ma 'am, ſhould be nettled. 

From spring s firſt bud to Autumn's latett flow'r, 
I own your magic, and admire your power : 
And as 1 count thoſe wond'rous bea uties o'er, 
Ev'a with a lover's fondnels | adore. 
Affection kindles, warms th enthuſiaſt heart, 
Till love of Na TRR leads to love of Ax r. 

Dear Na TunR, thou 'rt my Goddeſs l“ yet 'tis hard 
Thou wilt not grant thy vot'ry her reward, 
Suppoſe yourſelf a moment in my place, 
Pray, Madam let us truly ſtate the caſe, 
The carrots and the turnips both are thine, 
Your's the material, tho' the work be mine 
And, if 1 build, tis with your brick and ſtraw ; 
The abettor and the thief both feel the law. | 
You ſay I ſteal—who belp'd me, Ma'am, to cheat \ 
'Tis NaTURE at the bottom of the feat. Eb 
But e'en in theft you owe the art a favor, 
Since my ſtol'a goods give yonts a double flavor. 


Nor for my flowers ought you to be my foe, 
Mine do not come till yours are out of blow, 


Q 2 of _ "tr. of: FRIEND 
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A FRIEND 
To NATURE and Mrs, * ð eee 


DEAR LADIES, 


Ceaſe your ſquabbling ; ; Ladviſe 

You ſettle this affair by compromiſe, | | 

Out of the four, you NATUR, have three ſeaſons, 
Which for your full content are three good reaſons, 

From Spring to Winter yours the ſmiling earth, 

When fruits and flow'rs by myriads ruſh to birth, 

But ſure the fourth fad quarter, when they fleep, 

Die in their beds, or only wake to weep ; 

When you yourſelf with cold are half expiring, 

And half your works are only fit for firing ; 

Three diſmal months, I truſt, you'll net deny 
To her who can your loſs ſo well ſupply. 

Work then like ſiſters, lovingly together, 

You take the ſmiling, ſhe the frowning weather; 

When froſt and ſnow benumbs the wonted pow're, 

Let one ſupply the roots, and one the flow'rs, 

United thus, in love and friendſhip dear, 

You'll make between you Summer all the year ! 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTERS. 
- ro THE SAME. 


Ox a ſurvey of my a however, under the arti- 
cle Scraps, or Single Wheat Ears, and Field Flowers, 
collected in Holland, and arranged at the Brielle,“ the 
place whence I culled the fragrant Bandeau, which binds 


the Gleaning I laſt ſent you, I judge it beſt to attach them 
| to 
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to this my firſt ſheaf, You will, therefore, receive them 
herewith, in your Supplementary Letters, juſt as you may 
have obſerved. un induſtrious day-labourer in the leaſing 
ſeaſon, following his gleaning family home, gathering up 


the ears that may drop from their pleaſing burthens, as 


they bear them to the cottage. And firſt I ſhall offer | to 
your feelings ſome emigrant hiſtories, 


Even before the cloud broke into flame, it was, really, 


afflicting to ſee, in paſſing the Frontiers of Germany, the 
ſituation of the French emigrants, the greater part of 
whom were of the firſt rank, and reduced, like thoſe of 
the laſt, to ſubſiſt on the good faith, and good will, of 
thoſe, in whoſe towns, and villages, they had taken re- 


fuge. But good will, and good faith, like all other things, 


have their bound; and, like all other things, too, are 
ſubje& to contingence. I ſtaid long enough in the diffe- 
rent retreats of theſe unhappy people, to pereeive, that 
the protection, at firſt offered, was amongſt the objects 
of this changeable world, that ſhew early. ſigns of earthly 
mutability. Whether tendered, in the beginning, by 
urbanity, pity, or polities, the warmth of the welcome 
began to abate. I ſaw, but too often, the altered air of 


the hoſt cut into the heart of his gueſt. The proteQicns 
were not, indeed, nay are not, even yet, withdrawn ; 


but infinitely different is the being endured and ibo, 
being ſuffered to remain, and ſolicited to continue. 

The ſevere chagrin, which this cauſed in an high- ſpi- 
rited, and high-born ſet of men, (whoſe ſenſibility is 


always in proportion to rank, habits, and edueation) may 


eaſily be gueſſed; but their endeavours to conceal that 
chagrin from the people, with whom they have taken 
refuge, and yet more from the lower orders of their own 
country, exhibited to the obſerving eye, a picture truly 
touching. Prior to the breaking out of the war, I wasat 
Neuwied and Coblentz, (at the latter place you remember, 
I died), and from theſe towns, (notwithſtanding my death), 


1 paſſed 1 into many others while hoſtilities were preparing; 
. 
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and I found wherever the French emigrants were per- 


mitted to have a local habitation,” you might ſee this 
inward ſtruggle betwixt blood and ſituation. I frequently 
obſerved the expatriated Nobleſſe, gather together to- 


wards evening in the ſuburbs, ſurrounded by ſeveral hun- 
dreds of their adherents, not to abuſe the time, but to | 
engage in all thoſe manly exerciſes, which ſerved a triple 


Purpoſe; Firſt, to hide their regret from common ſpec- 
tatars; {ccondly, to obliterate, for a time, the ſenſe of 
then condition : thi: dly; to ſupport and cultivate that 
ſtreng h of body and mind, which grief. and. idieneſs 
might impair. 1 took notice thay their etre 


either at their ſides, or lying by them, evo - rote 


ſports. But #after all this, I have 7" thei int 


their private apartments, where their minds, e 


on the ſtretch, relaxed and yielded to the truth of cir- 
cumſtance. Yet without particularizing, the general 
ſurvey was lamentable: Many thouſands of human be- 
ings, in the higheſt rank, and of the higheſt talents, bred 
to the enjoyment and expenditure of ample fortunes, 
driven from their poſſeſſions, in the pleaſanteſt, 
gayeſt, and moſt agreeable country of the world, or 
what very lately was ſuch, of great natural vivacity, 
and of babitual elegance, all of them reduced by (what, 


atleaſt, to them appears) a virtue in exceſs, the love of 


their king, their country, the maintenance of their here- 
wm rights, and the recovery of their patrimonial ho- 


nour. My friend, however theſe unfortunates may fare, 


on ; na ſide of the German Ocean, I have ſeen hun- 
dreds of: them, on this ſide, conſtrained, like the poor 


' ſoldier, to take their cold lodging on a bed of 
ſtraw; their nouriſhment coarſe as their bed, far from 


their. friends, their wives, their children; their eſtates 


confiſcated, themſelves exiled. 


Was not all this, and much more, that might, with 
too much truth be added, enough to break down the 


higheſt ſpirit, and unbrace the ſtrongeſt arm ? Stand they 


not; 
® I was lodged in the ſame hotel with 5 number of theſe n. gen · 
tlemen ſome months, EO, 
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not, according to the expreſſion of a great Divine,“ in 
the firſt rank of objects of our ſympathy, entitled, not 
only to relief, but, reſpect and veneration?“ A ſet of 


men, born in, and inured to, far leſs poliſhing, and, as 


they are generally thought, more emaſculating circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as a cold country, a rigorous diſcipline, 


and a leſs ardent temperament, might ſeem wanting to 


ſupport this ſad reverſe. For Frenchmen, and more par- 
ticularly French nobility, to bear it with an. equal mind, 
(without taking into the account, the rapidity of a tranſi- 
tion from the livelieſt and. moſt abundant, to the moſt 
gloomy and unſupplied ſtate), certainly ſhews of what 
theſe once airy ſpirits are capable, hn called out by an 
extraordinary occaſion. | 

From theſe primary ſurveys, 1 * foreſaw, what 


has ſince happened, viz, that when theſe wretched wan- 
derers did come into action, they would maintain their 


ſhare in the dreadful day of open rupture, as firmly, and 
as bravely, as if they had never known a ſoftneſs, or in- 
dulged a luxury. But Jong before the time was ripe to en- 


ter the field of blood, it would have wrung your heart, 


to have ſeen the unaccommodated ſituation of thouſands, 
who have ſince ſhed their blood in Ja Yend#e, a name not 
to be mentioned without an aſſociation of horrors and 


ſacrifices, from which every reflecting mind muſt turn 


with ſbuddering_ ſympathy : for, if ever human creatures 


were devoted on all fides, theſe are they who muſt ever- 


laſtingly ſtand in the firſt rank of victims; and whether 


| their deſtruQion aroſe from the cold delays of policy, or 
from the malice of adverſe fortune, the families, the legi- 
ons, the armies, the almoſt myriads of perſons who found 


untimely graves in, that ill- ſtayed country, are the moſt 
to be honoured, compaſſionated, and deplored. Peace 
to their aſhes, and recompence to their ſouls ! | 


LET 
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| naD farce entered the Hotel, on my ftſt vit 
to this town, when the death of the late Emperor was 
announced by an expreſs, who came into the Inn yard, 
from Vienna, illuſtrating the ' expreſſion of the Great 
Engliſh Poet, where he tells us a Cavalier had, 


* Spurr's his proud Conch bard, and rade 5 in bers. = 


Although the dectaſed was as well Weibel of his Cub- 
jeQs, as it is in the nature of things to be, it is ama- 
Zing with what philoſophical compoſure this event was 
received, by all who were not' perſonally, or politically 
intereſted. Being, myfelf, neither the one nor the other, 
J mention it, but to tell you the ſurpriſe of a very large 
company, on my informing them, while ſitting at a table 
Ghote ſupper, that, as their emperor and king was dead, 
I ſhould put on my ſuit of ſables. For what? have you 
the honour to be related? Related! No: but I preſume 
every gentleman who can command a black coat, will 
wear it on this occaſion, at leaſt, every gentleman, \ Who 
reſides in the German dominions. | 

Not an individual in the whole empire, replied my 
next neighbour, except thofe of the royal family, and its 
immediate r e d with the officers of the houſe- 
hold. c * 

Very ſtrange, sir: our Englifh vigor work double 
tides, to get mourning ready, i in time; for the general 
order. 2 , ; 
Order! what are you then mm 1 


Ves: 
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Ves: both by etiquette and cuſtom. Not a gentle- 
man, lady, or decent trader in the realm, will think 


_ himſelf entitled to appear, amongſt even his familiar 
friends, unleſs he conforms to the rule, which in our 


private parties, and public places, is almoſt without art 


exception. Within eight and forty hours after the news 
gets to England, its inhabitants will all be as black as the 
Styx, and ſo remain, till another edi of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who is our Grand Mafter of little ceremo- 
nies, tells our ſympathy, it may aſſume a lighter ſhade, 


and fix, at the ſame time, the period of our regaining. 


our robes of colour. 


Monfieur Anglois, cried a profound perſonage at the 


farther end of the table, your's is a mighty ſympathizing 
nation truly! but though we love our ſovereigns, per- 
haps, more than you, we mourn for them in our hearts, 
and do not hang the trappings of our forrow on our backs: 
nor are we ſingle in this matter; our neighbours of Hol- 
land will be no blacker next week, than uſual, (here our 
German wit ſmiled ſignificantly) FO though, you know, 


the alliances of the Houſes of Orange, Pruſſia, and Eng- 


land, compoſe a ſort of family compact. 

They told me ſimply the truth, with reſpect to A 
felves and the Dutch, for, in paſſing back into the Uni- 
ted Provinces, a few days after, then returning into 


Germany, by way of Weſtphalian Pruſſia, I met with 


but three ſets of beings, arrayed in the mourning garb, 
to wit, ſome of the friars, the crows, and the black- 
birds. Notwithſtanding which, there ſeems, to me, a 
dignity, and decorum, | in this cuſtom, which attaches 
me to it. 

The event itſelf, even in the inſtant it e 
feemed in no degree to have checked the deſigns of 
the emigrants. No form of words can paint to you, 
the vehemence, the indignation, the almoſt inſanity, 
with which, (in a journey through the different parts 
of the n I have heard their grievances diſcuſſed, 

. their 
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their wrongs deſcribed, their rights aſſerted, and their 
ravages anticipated. To theſe violences, if there could 
poſſibly be found (in the language of paſſions) a paral- 
lel, it would be heard in the phrenzies of the Revolu- 
tioniſts. Even at the time of which l am ſpeaking, both 
parties were in a ferment, beyond the reach of, perhaps, 
any compariſon, in ancient or modern hiſtory. But what 
is extremely curious in this diſpute, is, that while the 
Emigrants inſiſt, that they themſelves, are made up of gen- 
try, men of property, and nobility; nothing being left 
in France, except its refuſe; the favourers of the Re- 
public aver, that no man has /eft his native land, who 
was worthy to ſtay in it: meantime, allowance being 
made for theſe overcharged animoſities on both ſides, it 
was palpable, that when the gathering ſtorm burſt, it 
would pour dqwn the torrents of human blood, which 


 tave ſince deluged the land. 


In regard to the expatriated French, I can ip: 2ak to the 
a of ſeveral, to all that admiration, or ſ. ympathy, « can 
offer, (and they . given largely ſince, eſpecially in the 
Britiſh dominions.) Ahout the time that the armies of 


| Dumourier were upon the point of ſeizing the Repub- 


lig of Holland, in the ſummer of 1793, I was, as you 
well remember, amongſt the number of thoſe: who did 
not think it prudent to wait the eyent of a. threat, 
which was expected with anxiety by every man. 
But, reſolved to wait till the laſt, apparently ſafe 
minute, I reſorted to the houſe of 3 friend, which ly- 


| ing in the highway paſſage to Helv6et-ſluice, I had an 


opportunity of Gleaning many hundreds might ſafely | 
write thouſands of thoſe, who were haſtening to Eng- 


land; and, as my friend's houſe, was partly appropria- 
ted fo the ſervice of his Britannic Majeſty, they were 
obliged to make a ſtop, officially; their paſſports from 


Holland to the Britiſh ſhore, being attainable only from 
this quarter. And, farther, my friend uniting much 
private worth with his public character, very many of 
theſe unfortunate perſons were ſo © gaily and ſmilingly 


preſſed 
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preſſed to ſtay, that ſo long as the danger of the French 
army was not immediate, they profited of his hoſpitality 
for two or three days together. By theſe means princes, 
generals, chevaliers, women of quality, and whole bo- 


dies of the prieſthood, paſſed under my eye; and I had 


made my Gleaning of their minds, manners, and preten- 
ſions ;. their miſeries at home, and their hardſhi ps abroad, 
before they had gained qur protecting country. 

In truth, the houſe above alluded to, gave them a very 
favourable impreſſion of Britiſh courteſy ; for, being com- 
poſed of the elegant wife and blaoming daughters of my 
friend, theſe children of misfortune met a variety of agr#- 
mens, well ſuited to their preſent circumſtances, It would 
have charmed you to have ſeen as I did, the family endea- 
vours to diſſipats the chagrin, too heavy, not to be ob- 
| ſerved, in the countenances, and heard in the ſighs, of 
many of the ſufferers. | 


<« Their geſtures ſad, 
Inveſting lank-lean checks, or war · worn coats 
Preſenting them unto the gazing moon, 
80 many horrid ghoſts, | 


It was truly piteous to hear this ruined FRED deſcant 
on their general, or particular misfortunes ; the infinite 
loſſes they ſuſtained, before they left their own country: 
'the difficulty and diſorder in which they quitted it; 
the extortions made npon them, both by land, al 
by water, in their paſſage. A Dutch landlord 
for inſtance, had inſiſted on a ſmall party paying five 
Prench crowns for tea, milk, and a little dry bread! 

l was extremely intereſted by three Chevaliers of dif- 
ferent orders of merit, who came together, always united 
by friendſhip, and now more ſtrongly knit by the cement 
of misfortune. Of theſe, one produced written teſtimo- 
nies of having twice ſaved the life of Louis XVI, His 
'wife was left in hazard at Paris; his faithful domeſtic who 


followed him to the wars, was taken prifener, and hanged 
| C9 at 
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at Liſle. Another had eſcaped with his lady to Dieppe, 
but was there conſtrained to leave her, and the third had 
been lucky enough to bring away his wife in diſguiſe ; but 
ſince had the misfortune to underſtand that his children, 
who were in one of the Provinces, for education, had been 
| ſeized upon, and broyght to the guillotine, to atone for 
the crimes of their parents; the crimes of loyalty to their 
king, and ſaving themſelves from death, truſting that the 
innocent children would be no objects of that univerſal 
eie of blood, which has ſince been iſſued. 

The name of the firſt of theſe gentlemen was St. Le- 
ger; of a noble perſon, and a noble mind; cover» 
ed over with laurels, and the wounds by which they were 
acquired. Without gaſconade, he bade me take note of 
them, as they ſtood diſplayed in different parts of his 
body——ſome received at Pondicherry, in a former 
war; ſome in Flanders; moſt of them by Britiſh ſhot ; 
but all, Sir, exclaimed the Marquis, (ſuch was his title) 
in the ſervice of my ſovereign, and I am ſure that will be 

a ſufficient motive to the protection of your ſovereign. 

He renounced the name of Frenchman, he ſaid, and 
gloried that he was of Iriſh anceſtry ; nor do I renounee 
only a Frenchman's* name, Sir, ſaid the Marquis, but a 
Frenchman's language, and the very moment I can reco- 
ver that of England, I ſhall deem it diſloyal, nay a crime, 
to ſpeak a tongue in common with the traitors of a king, 
whom I have defended from my earlieſt youth, and whom 
Iwill continue to love, and honour, to my lateſt age. 

I think my knowledge of the human heart wacrants 
me, (without too much relying on the human voice, or 
human countenance), in aſſerting, that he ſpoke with ſin- 
cerity, when he ſaid, farther, that if he could ſave his de- 
voted maſter, by the loſs of his left hand, or right, (extend- 


ing both while he eee he would offer them up 
TIDY with 
| | } 
* Conſidering him as an officer, and friend to the Prince, who had 
deen his benefaQor, we muſt allow him this latitude. 
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with joy, and kiſs the hand of the man appointed to cut 
them off | | 

His perſonal = RP of Louis, founded; as he aſſured 
me, on perſonal knowledge, differed eſſentially from the 
common received opinion. The Marquis de St. Leger 
repreſented him not only as a man of general goodneſs, but 
of general knowledge, of great reading, obſervation, and 


courage. Of the latter, he inſtanced as follows. When 


the cannon of the enraged populace were dragged into 
his palace, and the ſwords of fifty blood thirſty hirelings, 
were at his throat, and when aſked by the ringleaders, 
whether Louis was not afraid? He took hold of one of 
the grenadiers arms, defiring him to feel whether the 


heart of Louis palpitated with any of the daſtard emotions 


imputed to it ? But he muſt die, Sir, added the Marquis, 


I foreſee, Sir, that Louis XVI. muſt ſoon die. It is ac- 
_ cording to the new ſyſtem, that he ſhould be deſtroyed : 


nor will any part of his ill-fated family, left in France, 
fare better than himſelf! T hey are all proſcribed k. 

How far this prophecy is fulfilled, my dear friend, you 
need not be told. 

In the courſe of the emis on which theſe converſa- 
tions took place, the three Chevaliers took a meaſure, 


(and, perhaps, an inadequate and partial one) of each 


other's particular ſituation, each admitted a ſimilitude in 
general calamity, but each thought ſome trait of harder, 
and more difficult fortune was appropriate in. particular to 
himſelf! The two who had been compelled to leave their 
wives inan enemy's land, of courſe conſidered their lot 
as the moſt ſevere; while the third, whoſe children had 
fallen ſacrifices to their parents ſecurity, ſeemed to think 


the fate of his two friends more tolerable than his 


own. 
I have 


* The ſtrength of the iniom, felf-preſervation, is the firſt of Nature's 
laws, we will not ak, why the Marquis, or any other perſon, who fore- , 
ſaw the death, and bad been henefitted by the lifes of Louis XVI. lef( kim, 
to his kate. Br 
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I have the converſation of the Counteſs, my wife, it is 
true, ſaid the Count de R, and no man can be more 
ſenſible of domeſtic conſolation than I am; but, as there 
ſeems to me no apparent end, to the horrors of France, and 
as the ſlight means with which we have provided ourſelves, 
are already on the decline, I know not whether death it- 
ſelf would not have been a bleſſing to me, rather than 
living to ſee my ſlender finances diminiſh daily, and the 
beloved of my ſoul condemned to forget, of remember 
with anguiſh, the decent pride of hereditary and habitual 
independence, or be in danger of ſtarving under the eyes 
of a tender huſband. As to the latter grievance, it can 
never come to paſs, obſerved the Counteſs, while we have 
both of us ſo much youth, health, andaffeQion. And though 
my inward ſoul bewails the loſs of our loved children; 
yet, as their innocent lives muſt have enſured them eternal 
happineſs, there are moments when I congratulate them and 
eurſelves on their being placed beyond the teach of the 
. tygers, who now infeſt our country; and who would have 
drank their blood. 

Yes, dear Count, their lot 1s no longer to be deplored, 
and J have almoſt ceaſed to grieve for them. | 

During every ſentence of this declaration, her tears fell 
in abundance, and ſhe exhibited all the agonies of a mo- 
ther who had loſt her children, while ſhe talked of re- 
ſignation, 

The amiable family, wider whoſe hoſpitable roof, 
theſe unfortunates were now received, tried the magic 
of their various accompliſhments to charm away the 
no leſs various diſtreſſes of their gueſts. The different 
enchantments of muſic, converſe, and cards, were, by 
turns, put in force, and had their effects; but what 
ſeemed moſt to intereſt and amuſe, was. putting toge- 
ther one of the wooden maps of Europe, invented, 
it is ſaid, for the improvement of the young and happy, 
but calculated, as it appeared in this inſtance, to ſooth 


_ ihþe wretched, and the mature. As the component parts 
| | of 


_— 
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moment, their before GP ſpirits, and, for the reſt 
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of this play-thing were preſented in diſorder, the emi- 


grants began to arrange; in the progreſs of which they 


had no little difficulty. The Marquis was for throwing 
Frante wholly out of the Map, being no longer wor- 
thy, he ſaid, to fill a ſpace in the Continent of Europe. 
This was oppoſed by his friend, who faſtened with a 
tender ſort of miſery on Dieppe, where he had laſt left 


his wife, but he agreed partially to eject Paris: to this 
propoſal, however, the other, after a ſhort pauſe, ob- 


jected, for the like reaſon, with the additional one of its 
being ſtill the reſidence of his beloved king, whoſe 
very priſon houſe. was precious. And both the 
counteſs, and her huſband, were for preſerving 
all the cities; towns, and villages, which ſtill contained 


their ſurviving friends. O had you ſeen the pallid hue 


which ſeized their cheeks, and the tears that filled theic 
eyes, as they pointed to the place where ſtood their patri- 
monial manſion, and where their murdered children were 


| born, you would have felt, that the recolleQion of paſt 


happineſs, and a ſight of any dear ſpot in the mind's 
eye, are amongſt the griefs, that, however poignant 


the ſenſe of altered fortune, cannot be thought of, or 
looked at, without ſome emotions of conſolation. 


I was myſelf an advocate for allowing France its place, 
in the hope that every part of the company, who were 
its natives, would return to it one day with honour and 
joy. | 
Throw but a "Rp to the French—give them, in their 


deepeſt affliQion; the ſlendereſt clue, though no ſtronger 


than a ſilken thread; direct but their hearts to the remo- 


teſt hope that the ſunſhine of happier and fairer days is, 


or may be, in reſerve, and the preſent cloud, however 


denſe, ſeems already to begin diſperſing, and you will 


ſee them, as it were, come dancing from behind it. 


The then improbable, and now, alas, almoſt impoſſi« 
ble, idea of returning to their homes, renovated, in a 


of 
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of the evening, they were leſs afflicted than thoſe who. 
Pitied them. I have obſerved many inſtances of this fe- 
licity of conſtitution, habit, or country. How, in all 
inſtances, .. but particularly in the preſent condition of 
their lives and fortunes, are they/.t to be grand 
upon it | 
In the packet-boat, which: come time alter this little 
adventure) took me to England, there were not leſs than 
eighty emigrant French, on their paſſage to London. 1 
had reaſon to know that they left other countries either 
by command of the, Governors, or from terror of an 
approaching enemy, and that the greater. part of them, 
ſo far from having wherewith to make London a com- 
fortable reſidence, had barely ſufficient to pay their fare, 
at an indulged price, over the water. Vet meeting with 
2 few perſons who had been in Paris, who . deſeribed its 
ſplendours, its ſeducing elegancies, and its amuſing tri- 
fles, they forgot the preſent in the paſt, and were, by no 
means, the leaſt gay, or merry, of the crew. Half ſeas over, 
| however, one of the ſailors deſcried from the maſt a veffel 
of an unpromiſing appearance, bearing down upon us, 
and favoured by the. wind. The Captain pronounced it 
to be a French privateer, and, as far as his glaſſes oould 
= determine, one that would take them captive with a ſin- 
| gle broadſide, At the cloſe of this information, he ob- 
ſerved, that, though it would be a vain effort, it was his 
duty to clear the ſhip for fighting. This was accordingly 
done, and the emigrants were not the leaſt alert in the 
preparation, nor would they, it is likely, have been the 
leaſt vigorous in the action; but, on ſome of them the 
dread of falling into the hands of their implacable coun- 
trymen was ſo great, that in caſe of defeat, they came 
to the deſperate reſolve of becoming their own executi- 
oners in the ſhort interval betwixt the giving up of the 
paeket- boat, and the boarding of her by the conquerors, 
The alarm increaſed as the veſſel approached, and the 
reſolution became ſe ſolemn, that each man who meant 
| | to 
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ey its pledged his honour to his friend. Poſſibly it 


ht, in à caſe. of death, be the leaſt evil in point of 


ſufferance and ſhame, however it might violate the laws 


of morality. and religion. It was, luckily, an unneceſſary 


alternative: for the veſſel coming near enough to be ſa- 


tisſied ſhe had been in chace of an Engliſn packet boat, 
proved herſelf to be an Engliſh. frigate; and ſoon ſtood 
off, in the direction ſhe had quitted on firſt obſerving us. 
4 After all, ſhe's one bf us,” cried: the captain. The 
inſtantaneous effect of the remark on the emigrants would 
have been aſtoniſhing to a 1 not ac a with 
thayy- temperament... 

Thoſe who had the molt deſpaicing 8 had now 
the gayeſt ideas; and ſuch as had been moſt agile in pre- 
paring for war, gave proof of agility in the contrary ex- 
treme of preparing for peace, for they leaped, laughed, 
ſung, and even played, as it were, with the edge of the 
guillotine: one facetiouſly obſerved, that he fancied his 
neck (feeling it) was too ſbort to be fitted to the iuſtru- 
ment; and another cunningly ſaid, though he did not 
think Ai> neck too Port, he hoped it would be Jong enough 
before any experiment was made upon it, by Mefſ. les 
Repiublicains 3'while a third gentleman (with a ſhrug which 
would have aſcertained his country, had every other teſ- 


| timony been wanting). remarked, ** Ma fai, cette dame 


& Guillotine eft um perſonage bien commode au ſervice de ces 
& gueux ld; mais, pour moi, il ne me conviens pas du tout du 
ce 'jout':”f* On: my word, that Mr. Guillotine is a 
ce mighty convenient gentleman in the cauſe of thoſe 
« beggarly patriots : nevertheleſs,. it is not at all to my 


«taſte? In: ſhort;] my friend, if the immediate cir- 


cumſtances | of the preſent moment are not abſolutely 
threatening; if good company, good wine, gay conver- 


ſatren,: or any! other pleaſant o obje& of the ſenſes, are 
withirr the reach, or in the view of theſe beings, the paſt 
and futare ane forgotten. Thi is ts Lam now con- 

Vol. I. . vinced, | 
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vinced, what is generally thought, ant myſelf orice 
ſuppoſed, the effect of little ſenſibility, of much leyity, 
and a total want of ſolid reflection, but proceeds, in great 
meiſure, as I have before obſerved, from. conſtitutional 
felicity. Yet you are too well ſkilled in the equal laws 
of nature and providence, to infer from hence, that the 
French are, from this bias, more bleſſed than the reſt of 
mankind. If they annihilate all that is gone by, and all 
that may come, when the Cynthia of. the minute” 

ſmiles before them, they ſuffer with a bitterneſs of -def- 
pondence, peculiar to themſelves, all that Has afflicted 
them, or that may afflict, when the preſent is but a conti- 
nuation of their gloom. They then collect all the diſ- 
aſtrous parts of time into one point of miſery. The 
paſt, preſent, and future ſeem, through this focus, but 
as one maſs, accumulated like ſo many mountains, to 
cruſh'them ; and they feel the weight of adverſity, if I 
may ſo dxprily myſelf, in all its tenſes. In the Engliſh, 

Dutch, and German minds, I think it is different. 
Amidſt the thickeſt glooms of their condition, whatever 
be their degrees of natural feeling, they bear the heavy 
collection of grief with more equanimity. Either their 
minds are ſtronger, or their ſenſibility 'weaker 3 and be- 
ſides, education, climate, and habits may contribute; 
| but it brings into equipoiſe the. allotments of heaven, 
and the diſpenſations of nature, whoſe ſyſtem is, per- 
haps, the only poſſible one in which equality can ſub- 
ſiſ—the equality of human happineſs; ſince ſhe has 
made, with very few exceptions, almoſt all her chil- 
dren (though not partakers of the ſame felicity, pro- 
ceeding from the ſame cauſes) nearly the ſame in effeQs, 
To bring this matter home, to the ſcene I have been 
Telating,. had theſe paſſengers been unmoved in the de- 
gree that a Dutch family felt themſelves (the males 
ſmoking, and the females ſnuffing all the time upon deck) 


: they would have ſuffered tefs panic at the time = clear- 
: 28 ing 


; mg. the ſkip, and, by the ſame nie, they would have 


enjoyed leſs when the Ginger was over. 


1 God, in the nature of each beiog, founds : | 
44 les s proper bliſs, * = 


And. 5h it may. be pry ena that one man is, 
upon the whole of + * "I mn as 
happy as MEE: 


« The leara'd i is —' nature to explore, 

Ee 4% The fool is bappy that he knows no more, 
© The rich is kappy in the plenty giv'n, | 

i The poor contents him with the care of heav'n: 

«© See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
„The ſot a hero, lunatic a king. 
4 The ſtarving chymiſt, in his golden views 
«© Supremely bleſt, the poet in his Muſe,” ? 


If then, by the very laws of nature, my dear friend, 
the univerſally varied ſituations of human life are thus 
happily arranged, why preſume to inveſt her laws by 
introducing a forced and wnnattral equality? that .is,, by 
making all men different from what they have been; by 
forcing them, from their natural and proper ſtations 3 
and by making them as univerſally diſcontented, with 


their paſt and preſent ſtate, as they have been contented. 


Miſerably will the founders of the new Republic be diſ- 


appointed, if they ſeriouſly conceive, that by making 


the ignorant learned, or the poor rich, or (ſtill worſe) 
by making all alike, they ſhall increaſe the felicity of 
mankind. By a change of condition, they may make 
the induſtrious idle, and the humble diſſatisfied; but ne- 
ver can either the diſſatisfied or the idle be happy. There 
is a paſſage from the noble poem I have juſt quoted ſo 


deciſive on this great queſtion, which now agitates the 
globe, that ſurely the reaſoning is as ſtrong and indiſ- 


putable as the poetry is ſweet and beautiful. It has all 
the condenſation of thought, for which Pope is ſo juſt; 
ly celebrated; and, methinks, ſnould be written in let- 

ER 3 | ters 
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ters of. gold, i in a tranſlatian ſuited to all TOR and 
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ſolemaly read as an artiele of political, civil, and religi- 
ous faith, by all the now contending nations, and, in- 
deed, all the neutral nations of the earth. On the ta- 


blet of every BxiTISH memory, that has but a reliſh of 


Roeſy, it is already engraved; but by many, even of 
thoſe who have it by rote, it ſeems (by the laſt accounts 
you ſent me from England) to have left fo little impreſ- 


fion, that were I rich enough, I ſhould be ſo far from 


contenting myſelf with the narrow diffuſion of theſe 
volumes, that I would print the paſſage, and diſperſe 
it amongſt my countrynken, en "_— pare of the 


realm. ; 


75 . is Heav'n's ff 1. and this confeſv'd, | 
% Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt; 
«© More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from haves 
% Tbat ſuch are happier ſhocks all common ſcafe. 
„ Heav'n:to mankind impartial we: canfeſs, .. 
I. all are: equal Is 2hein happineſy; 
85 « But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe, , 
*All nature difference keeps, all nature's peace. 
& Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing, ES 
_ « Bliſs is the ſame, in ſubject or in kingy s i 
4 In who obtain defence, or whodefend, r 
44 In him who is, or him who wants a friend. 
% Heav'n breathes through every member of the whole, 
40 one common bleffing, and one common ſoul. 
% Rut fartunets gifts, if: each alia poſſeſs'd; 
And each evere equal, muſt not all canteſt.? _ 
44 Portune her gifts may varjouſly diſpoſe, - 
„ And theſe be happy call'd, uohappy thoſe : 
4% But ben '' juſt balance equal will appear, 
% While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and; theſe. in fear, 
Nor preſent good, or ill, the · jan og curſe 
6 But future views of better, or of worſe.“ ; 


It is more than probable the #late-violent rulers of 
the” N were n auer of the great truths. 
. ax of. - 9 
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elttiptiled in theſe ſentitnents; and that the preſent 
more political conductors are nb lefs conſcious of their 
force; although it may be ſtill neceſſary to make a 
| hue-and-cry about liberty, equality, and confraternity ; ; 
and when they have ſettled their ambition, in the beſt 
and ſureſt manner for themſelves, they will, no doubt, 
convince the ſubordinate claſſts of the republic, 'that 
the word liberty, in the ne dictionary of France is 
to mean no more than ur vn, end ſoverejen will 
of certain individuals, in convention, to govern the reſt of man- 
kind ; and that Confraternity and Equality were convenient 
cant words ani nick names, uſed, in the beginning of the 
French revolution, as mere took to work with, by the 
Republican Maſons, but which are now become 'obſd- 


lete, and are to be thrown, like other plauſible trum- 


pery, amidſt the common lumber. And it cannot be 
doubted but that at leaft ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dlred perſons will find, ſhould the preſent ſyſtem, 


6A mighty mwaze, but not without a. plan,” 


ſucceed, in acquiring any thing like a durable baſis, that 
the grand majority have been conſidered as nothing more 


than journeymen, who, unleſs new work is cut out for 


; them by their employers, may lie out of buſineſs for the 


by reſt of their lives, with the aggravated reflection of having 
thrown themſelyes out of good places, under one maſter, 


for the miſerable trade of building caſtles, which (with 


reſpeR to themſelyes at leaſt) will * to be raiſed 
| in the. air, 

To return, W to the emigrants of that dohappy 
ebuntry, I muſt very diſtinctly point out to you amongſt 
theſe, the Vicomte de Gand, a man of fuch verſatility of 
talent, that he appears to have an appropriate genius for 
every — ſince, in the whole courſe of the twenty- 
"Four e W the aſſembly continue unbroken , he 

en. has 
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has powers to occupy them without fatigue, and to make. 


them glide UNPETCeAven eee, that it may be 
truly ſaid, E 


6c #*with him converſing, you forget all time. m 


The airy and elegant levities of France, the ſolid reflec. 
tive powers of England, the ſoftening agrimens of Italy, 
ſeem to meet, as if by the common. conſent of nationg, in 
this man's character; and as he ſhifts 


1 2 Prom grave. to gay, from lively to ſevere,” 


in different languages, each country, net only for the fake 


of his accompliſhments, but his virtues, Might be 


n Nu SM 


— 


* Mark him for its own.!!” 


He has refided for ſome time paſt in Landes; 1 
you may have had an opportunity to ſee and hear, that 
he is not over- rated in my deſcription, It is a tribute of 
juſtice due to a man, from whoſe converfation I have 
received the higheſt ſocial pleaſure; and although, juſt 
as it is, it would bring me to the guillotine, were! a French 
patriot, it is a tribute which I ſhould pay even to one of 
thoſe patridts, were I to find an equal aſſemblage of | great 
and happy endowments, independent on their political 
jargon and madneſs of the moment. Honeſt praiſe is of 
no party, my dear friend; and it is very compatible to 


applaud talents, and deteſt principles in the ſame cha- 


racter. In this inſtance, the admiration of one includes 
that of the other. 

After having ſaid this, you will be prepared for a little 
poetical gleaning, which my muſe made of the viſcount, 
as he ſat at the table, encircled by a number of his admi- 
rers, each of whom he had enlivened by bis wit, improved 
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by his judgment, or amuſed by his fancy for ſeveral hours. 


Rn have only to beg you will conſider it the poetry of the 
moment, flowing from the heart into the ſocial current of 
converſation, and not claborated by ſtudy. 


THE CONTENTION, 


FROM hapleſs France to Britain came, 
One whom ſo many pareats claim, 
That thoſe who know him beſt declare, 
To fifty fathers he is heir; 
Yet ev'ry fire proteſts this ſon 
| Belongs to him, and bim alone. 


Says WI r, his ſparkling eye's on fire, 
 Enflam'd that others ſhould aſpire, 
By heav'n the viſcount's only mine, 
2 I claim him, ſirs, by right divine. 
Cries Pancy, with affliction wild, 
Fearing to loſe her darling child, 
Wir ceaſe to boaſt, I will not ſhare 
With thee, my juſt and well known-heir, 
Then ſwift from heav'n the God of ſong 
Came down to ſwear they both were wrong, 
By all that Phe:bus loves, tis known, | 
| : Pretenders, that the count? my own ; ; ee 
Dance, muſic, poeſy, unite 8 
To publiſh and ſupport my right. 

Sage WIs pon then, with ſolema face, 
| Declar'd Apollo muſt give place; 
Since tis by all the world confeſſ'd, 
Wiss pon his cultur'd mind has dreſs'd. 

But Fasa10vn, ELEGAnCx, and EASsE, | 

(Three great, though modern deities) 8 
Lent him their varied powers to pleaſe, 

+ Said SznsIBILITY, you go 12 7 | \ ' 

Too far, my rights from nature flow 

And who, quoth Coux AGR, of my part, 

| Sball rob me of my viſcount's heart; 

Mars and Bellona both declare, 5 

5 * 8 our's 0 all the WT 7 war; . 
ö And 


F In each of theſe the c. de G. is pre-eminent, 
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And by yet greater powers we ſwear, 
De Gand is eur peculiar care. | „„ 

Jove (| miling, heard them from gbove, | reve ade 

And bade the ſtrife conclude in love, | | 

Ve ALL aſſiſted at his birth, 

Exclaim'd the Sire of heaven and earth, 

Ode cannot boaſt beyond the reſt, 

Su ARE Him: eee vou, and be bleſt 


And now for a review of the Dutch tidipe, by the 
Prince Stadtholder, who is fond of military diſcipline, 
and in point of bravery and ſkill, a not unworthy def- 
cendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Orange. | 

During one of my former Gleanings, at this Brielle- 
home, as I uſed to call it, on agcount of the. apart- 
ment always ſacred to my returns, happened the annual 
viſitation of the Prince Stadtholder, who - yearly 
makes a tour of the States, to inſpect his garriſons, 


and to review his ſoldiers. Although of an athletic, 


and ſomewhat dropſical form, and of a heavy appear- 
ance, which, indeed, is uſually attached thereto, the 
mind of this prince is active; and notwithſtanding a 
conſtitutional weakneſs in his knees, he is faid to be 
capable of enduring incredible fatigue.. Well is it, that 
he is ſo, for ſome trying ones happened to him on the 
day above-mentioned: the buſineſs of which included 
an examination of the forces of the Republic, both at 
the Brielle and Helvoetſluice. He arrived at the 


former about eight in the morning, from his reſidence 


at the Hague, which is a diſtance of four leagues. 


Every body expected him in their beſt dreſſes, and, 


(for that day, at leaſt) in their beſt looks, the ſtreets 
were lined with town militia, under arme; and the 
many- coloured flags of different ſtates, were waving over 
the canals; and I do verily think more than two hun- 
dred were, hoiſted on poles at the doors of the Burg- 
hers: every ſtreet, every avenue, every window, was 
crouded wah the An _ in ”=_ greater numbers, | 
| : with 
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An che daughters of curioſity, whoſe family is to be 


bac you know, in afl countries, and 1 do affure you, 
as many of its branches are reſident amidſt theſe torpid 
| Dutch dikes, and ftanding pools, as near more rapid 


waters. In his way to the Brielle his highneſs had two 
ſmall arms of the Maefe to paſs, but he was no ſooner 


deſcried on the oppoſite fide of the firſt, than the uſual de- 
monſtrations of joy, real or counterfeit, began: eannon 


were fired from the ramparts, and all the bells, of all the 


"churches, were in tune, to greet him right loyally, before 


his perſon could be ſeen. At length appeared his barge, 


which, by. the bye, was moſt curiouſly bepainted and he- 
gilt : there was given a general ſalute of the military (( 


mean of the regulars) in garriſon; to this ſucceeded an ap» 


parently univerſal huzza of the people. I particularly re- 


marked one man, who had the ſame morning been point- 
ed out to me as © horriblement patriot,” who waved his 


hat higher, and ſent forth the voice of gratuſation, louder 


than the reſt : but it is the nature of eyery ſort of hypo- 
criſy to overact its part, and frequently to betray what it 
7s, by the very attempt of appearing what it is nf. 


I ſaw his highneſs at a conſiderable diftance. Tt was 
not Cleopatra meeting Mark Antony, when ſhe ſailed 


down the Cydnos, in the bark which Shakeſpeare has 


made immortal ; but it was, perhaps, a much better prince, 
and certainly a much better man, than that Roman, com ing 


to ſee that his bulwarks, and their heroes were in a fit 
ſtate to defend his ſubjeQs, ſhould defence be neceſſary : 
as you know, moſt neceſſary it was, but too ſoon, | 

His yacht came up the' canal to the middle of the 
firſt ſtreet, where he landed, and was received by the 


garriſon officers, with all due ceremonies. Unfortu- 
nately, thoſe ceremonies are performed fans chapeau, (with | 
the hat off) but the elements, which are by no means 


reſpeQers of perfons, were, in this inſtance, as in di- 
vers others, wanting in common civility ; for juſt as the 


Stadtholder- -Prince , a moſt violent ſhower of rain, 


bur 
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burſt incontinently on his illuſtrious head. This torrent 
had been a long. while collecting, and could one ſuppoſe, 
there was any miſchievous waggery in a matter of this - 

ſort, I ſhould ſuppoſe, the ſaid torrent watched its oppor- 

tunity, to prove that Princes and mighty men were like 
coblers, and the feebleſt, as well as the meaneſt of mor- 
tals, in the general deſigns of nature. Methought, how- 
ever, 4 obſerved three of the barcheaded officers caſt up | 


' a fort of commanding, yet fretful eye at the clouds, while 


this drenching morality was pouring upon them, as much 
as to ſay, and ** ſhall not gravitation ceaſe as we go by ?” 
The Prince himſelf hore this pelting of the pitileſs 
ſtorm, much better. He had to ſtand, hat in band, 
in the midſt of it, till he had ſettled the etiquette 


of receiving and returning, at leaſt, fifty fine bows, and 


gracious bendings, all which he did with the moſt magna- 
nimous compoſure, ſhaking the * big, round drops, 
from his yet rounder face, and ſacred ears! 

In the like reſigned way, he ſet off, breaſting the 


hurricane, which, inſtead of yielding to his patience, 
made head againſt him more violently. He ran the mili- 


tary gauntlet of courteſy through all the principal ſtreets, 


and from thence, to a meadow at the diſtance of a mile, 
Where tents were pitched to receive him. I have a very 
great objection to take long walks in the rain, albeit of a 
rambling diſpoſition ; but I made it matter of conſcience 
to expoſe myſelf to a good wetting on this great occaſion, 
You would not gueſs the grandeur of my ſoul, in ſuch | 
a trying hour, were I not to tell you, on the faith of an 
biſtorian, that, although I was armed with an umbrella, 
I never ſpread it over my head; by which, emulative ac- 
tion, I reduced myſelf to the ſituation of the prince him- 
ſelf, except that J had ſtill the advantage of him in the 


article of the head, upon which I retained my hat, thus 


gaining in comfort what J Joſt in glory. Indeed, J re- 
pented that 1 had carried the imitatlon of my ſupe- 


riors to the other E of . body, ſeeing 
5 that 
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that my apothecary s bill, (the conſequence of taking | 
cold) was neither paid by the States-General, nor the = 
Stadtholder, as in the caſe of the military, whoſe pay 1 
gbes on when they are placed on the ſick liſt; eſpecially, 
if they become invaliqs, by doing duty: for me, I did 1 
not get a ſingle ſtiyer.to purchaſe. ſugar-candy l and © 1 
my cold coſt me, in that article, and others, the groſs 
ſum of * three guilders! But I have purchaſed a cure 
for my cough, and my. ambition at the ſame time; and 
were great men. to ſwim up to their necks, and little 
men to follow their example, [ ſhall never more be | 
amongſt their competitors z being inveterately fixed not 
to wet my flipper any more, for the ſake of ambition ; | 
though for that of humanity, 1 hope 1 thall - ever con- | 
tinue to venture far beyond my depth, into the moſt _ 
troubled waters, Many of the officers, amongſt whom 
were ſeveral pretty fellows, looked as if they would | 
have been glad to take ſhelter in the tents till the | 
hurricane was over; but the Prince reſolved heroi- 
cally to go through the morning buſineſs firſt, and 
daſhed through all the manœuvres with the diſpo- 
ſitions of a duck ; all his ſoldiers followiug his example 
of courſe ; though evidently with e of the re- 
| JuQance of a brood: of. chickens, unnaturally fathered, 
or rather mothered upon the ſaid duck, Preſently the 
air cleared, the ſun broke out, and the weather became 
more favourable to the manœuvres, which were very 
adroitly performed, and gave great ſatisfaction to the 
Prince, who was indefatigable in his attention and at- 
tendance. He did not finiſh at the Brielle till near three 
in the afternoon: it muſt have been near five before he 
got to Helvoetfluice, and probably midnight ere he regain- 
ed his palace. Such are the taxes which government 
levy upon the governors; and I have not the ſmalleſt 
doubt, but that this chief military commander of the 
Republic, laid his deluged head that night upon the 
Pillow, h heartily weary of pre-omirience, "and awoke to the 
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conſoling thought that he fhould not bs eonfemtted te 
pay ſo tear a price ks fow n till that time r pe 
| months, 
” My friend, men are in the habit of bang Eings ah 
| emperors tyrants, when moſt of them, at leaſt, now 
a. days, are inveſted with a kind of impotent digtiity, and 

| are in a ſtate of more inceſſant ſlavery, than the meaneſt 
K ſubje& of their realms; yet are often envied for thoſe. 

M1 ſplendid vapours, which are but the ſhining chains and 
. trappings of that very ſlavery more cumbtous and inſup- 
portable : and the hiſtory of thrones, alas, feurct fure 
niſhes us with a monarch, who might not exclaim with 
one of our own Henries, even n he lies Kretchod on his | 
couch of royalty, e 


Ah, bappy bel n 
j . Paeaſy lies the head that wears a erown. ““ 


VVV 
8 THE SAME; 0 
Tur cuſtom of marriages, _ 3 is ſingular. 
Reſpecting the firſt, the parties, if of the middling rank, 
are dreſſed in a ſuit of fables on the nuptial day, either 
to indicate the ſolemnity of the bond, or as a mementa 
. muri, that all hope of conqueſt ſhould then be dead 
* and buried, at the foot of the altar. 
Funerals are no leſs remarkable, A numerous t 
| of the burghers, in black gowns, and decent bands, attend 
\ the body of every deceaſed citizen. The prieſts, paſtors, 


Kc. viſit the houſe of the deceaſed, which, eyen as if 
| | it 
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it. was: whally: ovacuated; is ſhut up, and that with 
moſt- jealous cation, till the morning of the burial; the 


corpſe is brought! out by twelve burghers, and carried 


by them, not! on ſhoulders, but by hand, to the grave, 
whore it is depoſited without any prayer whatever, 


though occaſionally a ſermon is preached. The mourners 
look into the yawning earth, that is to hold their ro- 
lation, or friend, and then depart. Fhey take off theſo 
„ ſeominge of / forrow'z** or more properly ſpeaking, 
c the cuſtomary: ſuits: of common black, and mix in the 
bulinoſs, or divorſions of the world. Na t 


Amongſt the advantages of a reſidentiary or a 4. 


borate traveller, hoc ſtays: in a place long enough, or 

viſits it oft en enough to Glean its produce, whether 
natural or accidental, are thoſe chances, which throw 
you into the path» of brother wanderers, whether pre- 
paring to take the field, or returning home with the 
harveſt” of obſervation, for the different quarters of 
this wide world of enterprize. Several ef theſe, the 
Chapter of Accidents; has already prefented: ſome laden 
with wheat, others only with chaff; many with flowers, 
and many with weeds. ;. and not a few again, with a 
mixture. of all theſe: —— to the conſtitution of 
Nature, which: r n n good, bach and in- 
diſterente 4 

During: ee 23 fiat at the Hague 
and the Briehe, 1 encountered two travellers of very 
oppoſitie powers, making as oppoſite impreſſions. The 
one; whom: by way of characteriſtio; I ſhall call: Mr. 


Blank, is of that order of traveſſere, who give to every 


ary: unimporeance; an an' inflated: grandeur, and deſeribe 


every triſſe with a pemp of words appropriate only to 
that-heroi-comic burleſhue, or falſe; ſublime, which would 
very woll become the mice and the frogs in the old fa- 
ble. I ſoon pereeived this ſelf imagined mountain was 


always in labour, and: brought forth nothing but ſome 
of the above · named: animals; yet, that they were 
N . . uſhered 


— 
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-uſhered into the world with all the pageantrics of caſts | 
ern phraſeology ; as ridiculous and unneceſſary. as it would 
be to let off a cannon at a gnat, which might more 
eaſily be exterminated by a fillip of the finger. This 
Mr. Blank, (ſo let me call one of them) has travelled 
the Lord knows where, and is going, I believe, in 
my conſcience, the Lord knows not whither; for he talks 
of traverſing regions, where human enterprize has never 
yet directed itſelf; of terre incognite, of which human 
beings have no preciſe ideas of exiſtence, but which he is 
ſure do exiſt, and which it is referved-for-him, and him 
alone, to explore. Ah, bliſsful- vanity | that can thus 
amuſe thyſelf with the BENE __—_— of oY own ſelf- 
Jews: and thus * > | | | 


60 To airy wthing, | 
8 « A local ne * 


\ - 

| This Mr.. Blank travels with his is; in 85 Bo ang | 
teau; enters an inn, calls for pen and ink, in a violent 
hurry, to write down his laſt thoughts, ſcribbles at full. 
ſpeed, and notes, 82 rf e a 


6c Juſt ere it fall, the Ry of the dem "ye 


—He j joins the public dining eee — | 
—and, (what he conceives to be the beſt part of him) 
his works, to the company—forces his right and left hand 
neighbour to be his auditors—puts- ene morſel of meat 
into his mouth, and ſends out two of proſe or -poeſy, 
(to his conceit far more reliſhing)—while the firſt courſe 
is removing he takes care to fill up the interval with 
the richeſt entremet—he ſerves himſelf up again—begs the 
company to hear, or read, ſome favourite paſſage, which 
has been admired, copied, and got by heart in every 
court of Europe; rehearſed by minor emperors, and 
ſpouted by queens Dowager | but, in the midſt of read- 

ing, being ſeized-with a new idea, he ſtarts up regard- 
leſs of his own , but happily leaving you to the 
enjoy 
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ebjoymiatt of your's, runs out af the room, or to the 
ſide : board, or makes a table of his plate turned topſy- 


turvy, and has ſcrawled half a ſheet of paper beſore 


you, can help yourſelf to a glaſs of wine; for, never, 


ſurely, did mortal author produce ſuch © an infinite deal 


of nothing,” in ſo little time: and he talks nonſenſe as 


faſt as he avrites it. Happy powers l but, beware during 


his ſcribbling moments, make, on your part, the beit uſe 
of them, or your dinner will be again in danger. Our 
author returns to cram you with food that will add little 
to your nouriſhment; and, unleſs you prefer his windy 
banquet to good- animal ſuſtenance, I ſee no eſcape but 


hunger and flight, from a well-filled table; unleſs you 


follow the example of a pleaſant gentleman, who, know- 
ing the diſpoſition of our traveller, declared himſelf, 
deaf and blind; regretting, at the ſame time, in the po- 
liteſt terms, (on a flip. of paper he 'ſcrawled in a written 
hint he had received) that he was thus prevented the ho- 
nour and advantage of either reading or liſtening to his 


- compoſitions. Do not, however, ſuppoſe that a travel= 


ler who has encountered ſo many more difficulties than 
Robinſon Cruſoe, or Mr. Bruce, is to be diſmayed by a 
few natural impediments in any of his auditory : he goes 
on reciting, with the moſt perſevering vehemence; and, 
as in the above inſtance, he fatigues you out of your well- 
diſſembled deafneſs, he wearies you out of every other 
aſſumed misfortune, by making you, at leaſt, confeſs, 
that though you Aave eyes you will not ſee, and though 
you have ears, you will not car. Thus, you muſt either 
ſacrifice your appetite to your politeneſs, or your po- 
liteneſs to your appetite. Mr. Blank has written de- 
ſcriptions of countries, through which he has never paſ- 
| ſed; held diſcourſes with the inhabitants, who never had 
habitation, having firſt invented, and then converſed 
with them; painted ſufferings, with which it has not 

yet an the Jullics of God to reward his falfehood, 


and 
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and incurred many bair-breadih a" whhour his 
ever having been in dunger. 1 9 

Ass it is, Nowevery' well obſerved; that 6 ht 
come of nothing,“ F ſhall hafter to repay you for having 
made ſo much adb” about it by the introduction of 
another traveller, WhO wilt make his entre under every 
eircumſtanee that can contraſt him to Mr. Blank, and 
whom, therefore, 1 ſhalt call Mr. Prize, | This gentle 
man comes recommended to your friendſhip by all the 
advantages of good ſenſe, heroiſm; modeſty; and misſor- 
rune. Mr. Prize is one of the few who was ſhipwrecked 
in the South Seas in the Pandora frigate, and he has 
been preſerved: from the general oruſh” of his fetlow- 
creatures, by eneountering difficulties,” from the fur- 
mounting which, the reſidue of his life ſeems entiued to 
every” honour and comfort his country can beſtow. But, 
as in various other caſes, ſo in this, his misſortunes have 


deen productive of many intereſting adventures amongſt 


a people, concerning whom public curioſity has been fo 
much indebted- to the immortal Captain Cook. Mr. 
Prize, with equal modeſty and force, related ſuch a va- 
riety of anecdotes, reſpeQing the inhabitants of Otaheite, - 
that I paſſed from town' to town in the public boats, 
without perceiving the diſtances, except to regret the 
ſtops in the narrative, while we changed” our barges, 
though this, at other times, is a not unwelcome inter“ 
ruption. F was earneſt with him to extend the plea- 
' ure he had given me, by publifhing bis account” as a 
ſupplement to Cock. The modeſty with which he de- 
clined this, “ becauſe the taſk had been already better 
performed, was in perfect contraſt t the kterary, or ra- 

ther the illiterate, arrogance with which Mr: Blank had, the 
day before, roundly aſſerted, in my hearing, that “ if he 
was ever again tempted to gratify the curioſity of an 
er ungrateful world, it ſnould be well paid for;”” becauſe; 


added the vain-glorious ares & 1 cannot afford to throw 
| away 
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5 away my time and talents on a work, which, by anni: 


& hilating all the other travellers in the like route, 


6 belies the traverſe of unknown realms, will ee, 


„ a new lignt and luſtre upon hiſtory * 


Nothing ſhort of the pleuſure one derives from the | 
unaffeQed diffidence of a Mr. Prize, adorned with all 


the bluſhing powers of merit, (and of genius, unconſcious 
bf thoſe powers) could atone for the diſguſting pain one 


| ſuffers from the ſwelling conceit of a Mr. Blank, who, 


with the proudeſt opinions, coupled the moſt impotent 
abilities; for, as the relation of Mr. Prize was given in 
the ſimpleſt dreſs of Truth and Wiſdom, ſo was that of 
Mr. Blank tricked off in all the meretricious ornaments 
of abortive labour, panting after the eloquenee it could 
not reach. 
Indeed I never, but in one As inſtance, knew 
uncommon talents united with uncommon vanity, and 
that one exception proſented itſelf to my view the very 
next day after I had been rogaſod * the ſociety of 


Mr. Prize. CEP: - 


That you may have theſe three extraordinary charac- 
ters brought as cloſe together upon paper, as they were 
in life, you ſhall now have a gleaning of this third tra- 
veller, whom, if you pleaſe, we War diſtinguiſh dye the 
name of Blank and Prize !' 

MW. Blank-and-Prize is a Swiſs er of dilindtion 
in the ſervice of the Prince of Orange. He unites the 
ſpirit of a ſoldier, and the manners of a gentleman,” to 


the enthuſiaſm of a man of real genius. That genius, 


indeed, like many of his natal mountains in Switzer- 
land, are ſublime without” ſterility z they flower to the 
very ſummits ; and, like his natal vallies, are rich and 
piQureſque, and fling their fragrance” into the very 
bottom of the deepeſt glens. He was introduced to me 
by a party of familiar friends, who take Pleaſure in obli- 
ging me; but having ſo lately ſuffered from the obtru- 
bons of Mr, EA L did not expe& a ſimilar En. 
Vor. I. [Ee Te 8 tg 
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to that which I had found in Mr. Prize. The firl 
appearance of the man, however, was menacing. He 
| | had not been announced a minute ere he Was at the heels 
| | of his announcer, I was introduced to him as a traveller, 
a man of letters, and an Engliſhman. e have a reſpect 
& for all thoſe characters, replied Mr. Blank and- Prize: 
& I make my bow to them, even when I meet with them 
| " ſeparately, but when I ſes them combining before me 
| 1 tee in a ſingle character, and concentrating in one perſon, 
| <« as I underſtand is the caſe at preſent, I open my arms 
ce to receive him in this manner!” (embracing.) 
Here he expanded himſelf, pulled me into his embra- 
ces, and gave me the hug of literary brotherhood. I 
„ am myſelf a traveller, a man of letters, and, though 
< not an Engliſhman, ſpeak the language, as you per- 
4 ceive, as perfectly as the beſt educated native,” conti- 
nued Mr. Blank- and-Prize. « 1 have traverſed three 
ce parts of the earth, and am ſoon to ſet off for a tour 
tt of the other quarter. I am by birth a Switzer, glory 
& in my country, and hope and believe it will glory in me.” 
As he pronounced this, a private of our author's regi- 
ment, came in with a box of no inconſiderable ſize, un- 
der his arm; he placed it at his com manding officer's 
| feet, and. making the bow en, moo off ir in a drill 
ſtep. 
„ % Aye, "REV are: ſome of my. . a ſhort 
0 | ſpecimen, Gr,” ſaid he. He took out the key. Itrem- 
bled. He threw open the lid, and brought forth as 
| many folio ſheets of paper, very cloſely penned, as he 
- could graſp. With a no [eſs determined hand, he hur- 
ried out a ſecond, and, then a. third bundle, threatening 
ſucl an attack upon my patience and politeneſs, as my 
x ſubmiſſive, and often ſuffering, nature, almoſt ſunk under : 
| | and yet I would go (and have many a time gone) very 
L far indeed to, let N man and woman have their 
F*** 
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The weather. was extremely: hot, and ill. adapted to 
any very ſevere trials of attention. 1 had ever an aver 
ſion to that claſs of authors, who are addicted to read 


their own works ; and. to be hedged into an encloſure, | 
| where there is no room for any body, but the author to 
move a foot, or a finger, (perhaps for ſeveral hours 


together) to the deſtruQion of my dear ſunſetting ram- 
ble, or twilight ſtolen viſit to. nature, or the moon, with 


whom I have, you know, nightly aſlignations; Did not 


all this threaten too much? Had there been but a loop- 
hole left for apology, I would have crept out at it. But 
the meeting was concerted by my friends, on purpoſe 


pour me fair laifir, purely to oblige me. ee 


thought I! 


Having rapidly furnps over about. an hundred 


keayes, Mr. Blank-and-Prize ſaid (fil turning) «T 


= ſee you are impatient for me to begin. I will 
, * not keep you on the rack much, longer. Come 
&* then, come, I will have mercy on you. Vou mali have 


« à little of my account of Switzerland firſt, then. we 


| 60 will trip acroſs the ſeas to America, and then 1 will 
cc bring you back to Europe; after. which, if we have 


10 time, you ſhall inſpe& my book of maps and drawings 

ic Let me ſee, we have ſix hours good, and if I find you 
« deeply intereſted (as I am ſure you will be) I will ſtrain 
0 a point to paſs the whole evening at this houſe (where 
I am always at home); and where, though I read my 


« works twenty times, they wiſh for them twenty more.” 


Gueſs my ſituation! A cat pent up in a corner never 
meditated more fell deſigns. I could have ſtopped his 
cruel lips by cramming his own works down his throat ! 


A ſoliloquy broke out in ſomething bet wixt a grumble and 


a ſigh. How! am I condemned to rar down the ſum- 


mer's day and night, and make the tour of Europe and 


America, chained down to this. chair! in fork a day as 
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Our hiftorian began. I anticipated periods of a mile, 
and yawnings of a league. I was miſtaken: not only 
the genuine matter of the compoſitions, but the man- 
ner in which they were delivered were treats, Al- 
beit I do not boaſt much of the ſuppoſed ſatur- 
nine, or phlegmatic charaQeriſtic of my countrymen, . 
and have poſſibly ſuffered not a little from indulging the 
bias of a contrary diſpoſition, I do aſſure yon, my moſt 
headlong ſallies (even when they have driven me from a 
Plain path, and open country into the entanglements of an 
untrodden wood, in the which, friend and reader, thou 

| haſt often feen me involved) might be deemed cold- hearted 
* apathy to the deportment of our literary hero, while in 
the act of reading his manuſcripts? 

He firſt took me into Switzerland, and had he kept me 
there tiff now, amidft the ſcenery with which his pen and 
pencil brought me acquaintdd, I ſhould have looked on my- 
felf as a very happy mountaineer, and him as a de- 
lightfuf guide ! It is as impoſſible to read his book with- 
out wiſhing to "viſit his country, and to poſſeſs the 

power to feel, and to deſcribe its beauties, with the ſame 
force, as to view the exquiſite and ie ſcenery of De 
Loutherbourg. 

I cannot repeat the name of the laff-mentioned gentle- 
man, without ſubſcribing fully to your eulogium on his 
talents, He paints to the ſoul. The cloud-capt hill,” 
the profound valley, the ſcarce-heard rill, the deafning 
cataraQ, the prondeſt ſubhmities, and all the intereſting 
minutiz of nature, in her labours, in he? paſtimes, in 
her awful operations, and in her ſports, are be- 
fore you. He places you on the ſpots deſcribed. His pencil 
carries you where its owner pleafes ; you converſe with 
the perſons ; you loſe ſight of the painter : you forget he 
is ſitting in a chair beſide you, or even deſeribing to you 
the ſtory of his piece. He is loſt in the ſcene he has paint - 

A che objefts he groupes, the ſtory he tells, are in your 
© heart, He perſoniſies imaginary, and annihilates aQuat 


* "_ In * he intereſts you! ſo much for the abſent, 
that 


fw , , . . «— 
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* that you neglock or overlook the preſent. For himſelf, be 


is frequently out of ſight ; and we have eyes andears only 


for the places and perſonages with whom he has brought us | 


- acquainted: but when the charm on the canvaſs is dif- 
ſolved, and De Loutherbourg comes again into view, 


you recolle& that he is not only one of the beſt pain- 


ters, but one of the worthieft men in the world. This 


combines love of the man with admiration of the artiſt, 


and your ſatisfaction is complete. 

By a retrograde motion, I ſhall now conduct you 
back to the „ field of our obſervation in Holland, 
(Helvoetfluice) in order to carry: you progreſſively to 
the 1%, to the advantage of your purſe, the caſe of 
your perſon, and the amuſement of your mind. 

I ſhould apologiſe for theſe Gleanings being ſome- 
what out of place, had it not been ſettled,” in a com- 
paQ of correſpondence, between us, to take what free- 
doms I pleaſed, with time, and circumſtance; to carry 
you backwards and forwards as ſeemed beſt unto me, ta- 
king care to arrange whole, amidſt this regular confuſion,” 
Fo as to give you the greateſt variety of entertainment, and 
nn. 


LETTER XV 


10 THE SAME, 


Keule. 


| 2 po not think we can enter on another sHEAF 

pf our GLzaniNGs better, than attending to what a tra- 
veller is moſt embarraſſed about on his firſt landing—the 
beſt and cheapeſt mode of proceeding on his journey : ſince 
it js but too certain, that all tho information which ho can | 
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get from books, on this ſubjea; is very inſufficient—The 


- four-makers, indeed, | have hurried on, as deeming the 
firſt port too trifling tõ merit their notice : and, either 
diſguſted with, what they- have called, | impoſition fa- 
tigued with their voyage, or wiſhing to * ruſh into the 
midſt of things“ all at once, they have made a ſort of 
running fight, from thoſe they conceive to be enemies of 
their purſes, and ſit down © in the ſick fit,” to give ſple- 
\netic accounts of their ſkirmiſhes with boatmen, RG 
and waggoners, currente calamo. | 

In all this, there happens nothing but what wo bo 
expected from ſo much haſte, namely, folly, and ig- 
norance. The direct reverſe of ſuch conduct would 
be knowledgs: and truth : e, _— would alter with 
the cauſes. ' 

So far from the place of e in any country, being 
unimportant, it ſhould be looked upon as the key to every 
other, by whoſe aid alone we can open the cabinet of 
its curioſities, and become acquainted with its ſecrets. 
A general may as well affect to ſlight a frontier town, 
as a traveller his port of-arrival ; the poſſeſſion of which, 
in both caſes, is of the firſt cobfoquence. 

Under this aſſurance, I ſhall take it for cd, nei- 
ther you, nor any perſon, into whoſe hands thefe papers 
may fall, will deem the time miſuſed which is to be occu- 
pied in giving full inſtruions on this neceſſary ſubject; 
and you ſhall Judge, from what follows, whether tra- 
vellers have not left more Gleanings than they ought to 
have done at the port of Helvoetſluice. | 
For the ſake of a thorough intelligence, let us ſtoop a 
little to take up the ſubje& in the outſet. On your ſide of. 
the water, a common London Directory will inſtruct 
thoſe, who cannot pleaſantly afford the luxury of.a chaiſe, 
that the coach goes to Harwich every mail-day, at ſeven 
in the morning, from the Spread Eagle in Gracechurch- 
ſtreet, and arrives in time to give the paſſengers refreſh* 


ment before the packet fails, as well as to get the paſs 
| _ from | 
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from the king s agent in that town. This paſſport coſts 


twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence, on payment of which there 
is uſually a demur on the part of my countrymen, to aſk 
what it is paid for? when this anſwer as ufually enſues 

fer the King Hereupon follow, commonly the whys 


and wherefores, by the reverberation and multiplication of 


which, ſomething, even more valuable than money, is 
joſt time and temper ; and after they ure gone, the ſaid 
twelye ſhillings and ſix-penee muſt nevertheleſs aQually 
be paid. A man about to be decapitated, may as well 
reaſon with the axe, while the head is laid upon the block 
by the ſtrong hand of the law, as diſpute with an agent 
of government about the payment of a tax; and yet 1 
fear, ſcarcely one traveller, out of one hundred, but 
comes away growling at the ſhamefut impofition of the 
legiſlature, at this fine for quitting the country —Thus, my 
poor, dear, argumentative countrymen are put out of hu- 
mour, even on the edges of England.—1 wiſh, therefore, 
to prepare them for this grand event; and moreover, to 
aſſure them, that, if they were in wrath with the Miniſter, 
who impoſes the tax, they ought to be fo with the agent 
who receives it, only in the proportionate ratio of eleven 
Pilling: to eighteen-pence, as the latter pittance is, truly, 
the whole of the ſum, on each paſſport, that finds its way 
into the ſaid agent's pocket—But, that my angry friends 


may know the whole of their misfortunes at ance, (which 


is always ſomething) I will be generous enough to apprize 
them, that they will have the ſame taxation to pay for 
returning to their native country ſo that, upon the whole, 
unleſs each perſon, can, well and duly, make up his 


mind to the entire loſs of five-and- -twenty-ſhillings, LAW, 
rr money of Great Britain, (principal and intereſt for 


ever) I really think he, ſhe, or they, had better ſtay at 


home, by which, not orily this, but a number of other 
- difficulties travel © is heir to,” will be avoided. But, 1 
give warning, there is no other alternative. A very long 


equaintanee with the curious debates which I have heard 


— 
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on this topic, on both ſides, of the water, has made mo. 
deem. it worth gleaning thus circumſtantially. | 5 
80 now to the reſt of inevitable expences. A guinea 
- muſt be given alſo to the capfain. of the packet- boat for 
the accommodation of a very good bed, and generally 
as good behaviour, and. one may certainly add, for th 
comfort of knowing you are under the protection of good 
ſailors, it being no leſs remarkable, than true, that, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe veſſels, the courſe of which i is 
environed with difficulties, there has never been a ſingle 
wreck, or accident that threatened it, although their ne- 
ceſlity of braving all weathers, with the mail, has expo- 
fed them to every violence of winds and of waves. They 
are e about ninety. tons burthen, haye a complement of fix- 


« » 3 V 


„ . 


the double purpoſes of ſpeed and ſecurity.” | 
In moderate weather, the paſſage i is about ſixteen hours, 
with a fair wind; if contrary, forty-eight, —] have, how- 
ever, many times known ie-performed from port to port 
in thirteen or fourteen,” The pacquets can accommodate 
twenty-five perſons. in the cabin, and ſtate-rooms ; and 
ould a female wiſh, what delicacy often ſuggeſts, a 
place to herſelf, the Captain reſigns his own room, oF ak 
the is as much ſecluded, from the reſt of the company, 
as if ſhe was in her own apartment. If any perſon chu- 
ſes to appropriate the whole cabin, he pays the captain 
ten guineas, and a fine for every carriage. | 
Each paſſenger takes his own proviſions, with plenty of 
which the inns, on both ſides, are furniſhed, and have 
little baſkets ready to pack them up. But, as the ſea 
uſually takes away the appetite of freſh-water failors, in 
the degree that it renders men ſeafoned to that element vo- 
racious, ten ficken at the fight of that, which the expe- 
rieneed mariner delights to behold; and it is a ſettled cuſ- 
tom, which cannot well be diſpenſed, with to leave the 
baſkets (full or empty) as'a. little perquiſite to the ſhip's 


fieward, who, (if; a Feber can make uſe of them) 
= will 
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will provide plates, diſhes, glaſſes, knives, forks, &c. Ke. 
dreſs the meat, warm up ſoup or broth; and if none of 
theſe are wanted, he ſupplies you with all the little aids 


that this miſerable ſickneſs ſtands in need of; on all which 


ſcores, he muſt be 2 churliſh paſſenger who 8 to leave 
that recompence which can be of no ſervice to himſelf ; 


for who can drag a baſket of ſtale victuals to an inn * 


or carry it on the road? and yet have not ſeldom heard 
honeſt vun A 7 with this cuſtom, as 


40 More honour'd in he breach, than the obſervance z'? ? 


but, as it is only adding the acid of ill· nature to avarige, | 


and after all, as the thing. muſt be done, 1 hope this con- 
deſcenſion, on my part, to enter into the uſ eful minutiæ 
will be graciouſly received. 

11 you arrive on the Tueſday or Friday at Harwich, 
which is generally the wiſeſt way, there is time for all 
theſe little preliminaries ; but if you do not—that, is, if 
you get there on the Wedneſday or Saturday, he careful 
you are not too late. The pacquet fails as ſoon after the 
arrival of the mail as poſſible, and it is frequently out 2 
ſea early i in the afternoon of thoſe days. | 


There are porters who take your baggage to the cuſ⸗- : 


tom-houſe, to paſs the ceremony of being inſpected; and 
as one good turn always deſerves another, it is at a paſ- 


ſenger's option, whether he chooſes to have his things dif- 


Placed or not. The  fipulated fee for the examination is 
very trifling—the compliment for indulgence is no obje& 
of conteſt, One point is certain; the caviller and nig 
gard is ſure, in all caſes, to diſappoint his own in- 
tentions. 

The pacquet ſtes a little off in the ſtream, for being 
rowed to which, including property : and perſon, you pay 
one ſhilling yourſelf, and ſix- pence for each trunk, box, 
or parcel —a charge ſo abſolutely pre- ſettled by the com- 
—— 9c e at * water's edge you were to 
b | begin 


- 


* 
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begin thoſe adjurations which continue to your reaching 
the ſide of your veſſel (as is often enough the caſe) all you 
will get for it is, that on board that veſſel you cant be 
put till the uttermoſt farthing is paid, 
Thus then ſtands Jour account: . | | 

1 Coach-hire from London to Harwich: o 18 

2 Baſket of proviſions -= - 0 5 

3 Paſs for yourſelf ''- = o 12 
4 Servant - - - — » 

5 Cuſtom-houſe civility money — o 2 6 
b Compliment to captain ' - 110 
L. 2 19 0 


a0 0% 


by | 


N : B. Calculete 31. 38. including coachmen, &c, 


Luggage and living at Harwich cannot, of courſe, be 
aſcertained, but the whole buſineſs, independently of 
' thoſe contingencies, may be thus calculated. 

And now, having put you ſafe ; and, if you are diſpo- 
ſed to take advice, in good ber, on board your paC- 
quet, I can only wiſh you a pleaſant voyage, and in my 
next letter ſhall be ready to offer you my welcome, and 
my ſervices, like a courteous Gl-aner, on your arrival in 
Holland. In the mean time, Z 


1 am, dear Friend, 


F Tant your's. 


2 
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J T EX SO 


TO. THE SAME. 
. Helvoetſuice, 
Fe OR my own eaſe, as n as yourty I as 


to ſu ſe i 
18 be The favouring winds, 7 


% Have kiſs'd your ſails to make your veſſel nimble; 


and that, on your gaining this town, however you may 
find yourſelf fk, you « cannot nen the g by 


being ſorry. 


Should it be high wetar, the pacquet will convey you | 
into the center of the town, ſo that you ſtep on the quay, 


and from thence into either of the inns, of which there 


are ſeveral, but none better, either for treatment or ac» 


commodation, than that of the Prince of Orange, the land- 


lord of which is a ſon to a captain of one of the pack- 
ets, which bears the ſame name, and which is certainly 
a very noble veſſel, as indeed they are all—only, if you 
will ſuffer me, for this once, to pun on the commanders * 
name, which is, “ obnoxious to punning,” I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that having made myſelf ſome proſperous voyages 
ip this Prince of Orange packet, it is but grateful to ſpeak 
well of the BRIDGE THAT HAS CARRIED: ONE WELL 
OVER, at the ſame time it were unjuſt not to obſerve the 
reſt of the packets are excellent. Remember I diſarm 
your criticiſm by pleading guilty to this pun; but it lay 
in my path, and I could not help gleaning it. If you find 
it chaff, winnow it from the wheat, and let us go on. 
| Inſtantly on your getting on ſhore,” the porters of the 
place apply to take your baggage to the inn. For each 
parcel, ſuppoſing your ſervant does not carry them, you 
pay, according to the ſize, a price ſtipulated by the com- 
miſſary, whoſe EY or ſigned order they produce i in 
caſe 


Captain Bridge. 
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cCaſe of a diſpute. A large trunk is ſettled at four a . 
Fers, a ſmall one, or portmanteau, at three. 

Should you wiſh to ꝓtoceed immediately, without ta- 
king any repoſe or refreſhment ; though, by the bye, 
the environs of this town are very v well worth ſurveying, 
it will be beſt to order your baggage, to the commiſſary's 
at once, where it will be perfeQly ſafe, otherwiſe you 
have to pay porterage a ſecond time, as it muſt go to the 
Commiſſary's prior to your ſetting off; the carriage in 
which you are Euer Ne apt ma to ſet of from that 
officer's door. ; 

There are a few ofher ceremonies to be attended to, 
tabs. vou are in actual progreſs. Von muſt, if in a 
hurry to be gone, ſend to have the bell rung for a wag- 
gon; as it is a buſineſs of a long half tour, as they call 
It here, to aſſemble the drivers, who caſt lots for the ho- 
| nour of conducting yon. The ringing the bell is ſix ſti- 
vers; the charge of the waggon is a commiſſary re- 
gulation ; the compliment to the driver, ſomething, or q 
nothing, at your option; but uſually, a rellings (Gxpence) 
Fr ſeſthalf (Eve- pence halfpenny.) | 

Should the pacquet arrive after ſunſet, t there i is an addi- 
tional charge for paſſing the gates, till ten ofelock in 
Summer, each perſon paying a ſtiver; 3 after which, three 
guilders, a perquiſite to the ſoldiers on guard. As the 
difference i is great you ought to be prepared. 
: From 2 perſett knowledge of my good countrymen, 
who have, for the moſt part, a ſufficient portion of na- 
tional prejudice, t to laſt them ſome thouſands of miles 
good travelling, | [ feel it here neceſſary, | to enter a caveat 
againſt their taking offence, at many ſtrange matters they 
will now meet with. I would, if poſſible, glean the way 
- before them, by clearing i it of all- impediments, which may 
actually lie in it, or which are only the work of their own 
unreaſonable fancies. 1, 
And firſt, as to the ringing for this wag gen. A wag- 
* it literally is, though bepajnted and befigured all 


over, 


| Pence. 
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over, fo as to e ſeem the thing it is not.“ Helvoet- 
ice, howeper, affords no other conveyance either in 
wet or dry, winter or ſummer; and in this conveyance, 


if you do not walk you really muſt go in all weathers, 


ſome ſix or ſeven miles, generally, at à very ſlow pace; 


becauſe-the roads, except in a very dry ſraſon of the year, 
levy ſuch a heavy tax on your wheels, that neither man 
or beaſt can turn them round faſter. | 

To be ſure, a finer opportunity never offered fell, 


to try the patience of # mere Engliſhman, who comes 
from the fineſt public roads, and carriages, perhaps, in 


the whole world, to—as it will by compariſon to him 


appear —an immenſe bog interſected by ſtagnant ditches 
Quand if any thing is wanting to the climax of filling up 


the meaſure of his chagrin, it would, doubtleſs, be the 
inveterate patience of the conduFors of theſe waggons: 
they ſit, amidſt the wreek, almoſt, of wheels, and in all 
the © majeſty of mud,” (while the poor ſhivering paſſen · 
ger is trembling behind) with a compoſure ſo provoking, 
whiffing their pipes, hat demonſtrates they are totally 


exempt from all thoſe fine feelings, which render ſo many 


of their ſuperiors elegantly wretched, One piece of ad- 


vice ſhould be particularly-noticed, viz. whatever is your 


fear of being overſet, (which by the bye you will nat be) 
or your hope of diſpatch, not to attempt exciting their 
feelings, or animating their ſpeed ; fince to touch them 
with a ſenſe of your ſituation, or to put them out of their 
pace, is, among impoſſible things the moſt impoſſible. 
There is a time limited for their given ſtage, that time 
they will keep; but were your neck to diſlocate, or ' your 


nerves to ſhatter, they will only ſmoke and j jog on; 


Laugh at the whirlwind, ew enjoy the ſtorm.” 


This will not ſuit the expectations of men, abbr, 
perbiaps, to make the grand tour, and in the habit of 
| running, perhaps, at the rate of from ten to ſixteen 
miles in the hour, Whereas, in Holland, either by land 

5 or 


l 
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or water, your movement is pre: ſettled at three ; inſom uch 
that the diſtance from place to place, is meaſured by ſo 
many hours; each hour implying a league. 

. Tireſome enough you will ſay [—unleſs you happen to 
be a deliberate, traveller, which is, always, ten to one, 
that a traveller is nat. Yet, to what end does a perſon 
travel at all: but to ſee the DiFyERENCE of manners 
and cuſtoms? Now it is the cuſtom in Holland to go 
ſlow ; and, for a tolerably good reafon becauſe they 
rannot go aft, Why ſwear at them, and their country 
for this? Were all things ordered as they are in Eng- 
land, you would have no object of travel. At any rate, 
now you are told theſe matters are to be expected; (and 
you are told the truth); you muſt either take a country 
as you do wedlock, for better and for worſe, or remain 
contented where you are; and, like the Virtuoſo in the 
comedy, only travel in your books. he | 

Amongſt the pains of a reſidentiary Britiſh traveller, 
are to be reckoned thoſe which he derives from being 
a ſpeQator of the prejudices of his countrymen; ſome 
of which are ſhewn off almoſt immediately on his ſetting 
his foot on a foreign ſhore. Nor are theſe, by any 
means, 3 to people of low educations, and of 
courſe low ideas; but inſinuate themſelves into the moſt 
enlightened minds, and underſtandings, when trained up 
at Home, That impoſitions are always, and every where 
pPractiſed by natives on foteigners, cannot be doubted; 
that when detected they are more inſulting to one's 
good ſenſe, than i injurious to our fortunes, muſt, alſo, be 
admitted; and that, in the provinces of Holland, ſuch 
things are, I am fo far from denying, that I mean, ini 
their due times and places, 10 point them out. But is not 
England, dear England, under the fame impeachment ? 
Does ſhe not over-reach, and play upon both the pro- 
perty and perſon of a new- imported ſtranger in the ſame 
manner ? and, as many little circumſtances are lefs cogni- 
ſable by magiſtracy - are not ſome of her impoſitions 

even 
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even greater in degree? Does ſhe not add ſcorn and 
ridicule to thoſe impoſitions Can any ſi ingularity i in dreſs, 
ait, männer, of language, eſcape her criticiſm ? and, 


though, happily, theſe outrages on national urbanity ars 


praQiſed only by the niob, or the giddy and worthleſs 
part of the wealthy, they certainly ſhould induce all 
orders of Engliſhtnen to allow for a little retaliation, as 


well as laying their account to find fome of that chicane 


and vulgarity abroad, of which 3 have ſo plentiful a 
ſtock at home. 

As a very little candour, and fellow feeling, will ra- 
ther lighten your baggage than make it heavier ; as it 
will be a ſort of letter of credit, through all the countries 
you mean to traverſe, I ſtrongly adviſe you to take a lit- 
tle of it with you; becauſe, the omitting to do whiell, 


will be attended with two of the worſt conſequences, viz: , 


render you diſſatisfied with every body, and every body diſſa- 
tified with you. Be ſure, therefore, you find room for 
it, as one of your neceſſary articles : with which piece of 
good counſel, I bid thoſe farewell, for whoſe ufs it is 
intended. 

To you, my ftiend, ſuch a caution would be unneceſ- 


ſary. Were I to give you warning of any thing, it would 


be to guard you againſt the exceſſes of Philanthropy. 
May you meet with objeQs to deſerve them |! 


LETTER XXVII. 
10 THE SAME. | 


ſi > I have got thus far into the lyle of com- 
i pagnon de woyage, (albeit. the office of guide along the 
dyker, | 1s not a bad tranflatiog for this country) I will e'en 
80 humbly on, till I N like an honeſt Gleaner, ena- 
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bled you to pick your way, till you here got 2 firm 
footing : for, (as a ſtranger) I muſt conſider you at pre- 
ſent as going over trembling ground. ; | 

If, after what has been ſaid, you are neither recon- 


ciled to the bad roads, nor worſe vehicles that 80 over 


them, your only alternative i is walking ; which, in Sum- 
mer, is really pleaſant; and, in all ſeaſons, is preferable 
to an healthy perſon z as you have a little village at which 
you can pauſe midway, betwixt this town and the Bri- 
elle, and go upon a path of powdered cockle-ſhells, all 
tlie way; for the moſt part as firm and well bound, as if 
it was of Engliſh gravel. Should your baggage conſiſt 
of a ſmall trunk, portmanteau, or travelling bag, a man 
may be hired to take it, unleſs there be ſeveral in 
company; in which caſe, the better way will be to 
have one waggon for baggage—clubbing the expence z 


and all proceed on foot to the Brielle, . is pre- 


ciſely ſeven Engliſh miles. | 
That the better—fairer, at leaſt, part of Ke "FO, 
(ſhould you travel with ladies,) may not exclaim at this 


diſtance (though in a party of pleaſure, where a woman 


enters into the true ſpirit of a ramble, ſhe makes, per- 
haps, fewer difficulties than men) I muſt not forget 


to tell them, there is a ſort of thing, faſhioned coach- 


wiſe, covered, at leaſt, in which they may go dry, 
and as Apollo ſays in Midas, will have © no bones 
broke, though ſorely peppered.” When the roads are 
at their beſt, (which is, indeed, the only times theſe 
flight machines are to be truſted; ſo that when moſt 
wanted they are uſeleſs,) the novelty, &c. &c, &c. ren- 
ders an experiment in them not unpleaſant. 'They have 
curtains of leather, but no glaſſes; are wholly open be- 
fore, and far from being well ſhut behind. 
| Having now got you through the very worſt part of 
your journey, and gleaned off the diſagreeables of it, 
as much as I could; you are to be informed, that there 


are two ways of your going from the Brielle to anf | 


part of the Provinees. 
There 
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There are public boats called ſchuyts, go every Mon- 

ay and Wedneſday, from the Brielle to Rotterdam. 

If in a hurry, you may leave your luggage to follow 
vou by thoſe veſſels. 

And here, let me recommend it to all thoſe; who 
propoſe to make a viſit of curioſity, (ſimply to perform 
the tour of the Provinces and returr,) to bring over 
as little luggage as paſſible; as every trunk, not only coſts 
nearly as much as.a paſſenger, but, on account of the 
almoſt conſtant tranſitions, by land and water, makes 

it exceſſively troubleſome ; and the porters are allowed 

as much for carrying half a ſcore yards as a mile. 
I will not take upon me to ſay, how far Vorick's fix 
ſhirts, and proviſionary pair of hregches, may anſwer 
to ether travellers; but, as I am ſu re, a perſon who does 
not ſquander his time, may ſatisfy -GENERAL curioſity 
very ſpeedily; ſo far as relates to theſe Provinces, I ſhould 
think a ſack or bag made of pluſh or carpetting, and lined 
with leather, known in France by the name of a fac de nuit, 
and very much in uſage here, becauſe it pays nothing, be- 

ing conſiderod as an abſolutely neceſſary part of tie 

:#aſſenger, might do extremely well. In Summer thoſe 
who are deſirous to get to Rotterdam the · moſt ex pedi- 
tiouſly, may . hire,a;waggon, or.a Maggon-eaiſe, and go 

to a place oppoſite Rotterdam, here they croſs the 
ferry, and are there in, a ſhort time; the pries is ſix- 
teen guilders (from Helvoetſluys.) 

But, ſhould they wiſh to go at their. caſe, and as cheap 

as poſſible, they muſt go in the manner before mentioned 3 
firſt to the Brielle, and from the nee, at Jow water, in one 
of the ſehuyts, which goes every Monday and Friday; 

each paſſenger only paying thirty ſtivers, (two ſhillings 
land Hx-penee Engliſh,) PP ys ies price for their 

| baggage. K {4 

Or, ſhould: they not arrive at the Brie le, i in time tha 
the. public failing. days, a privat boat may be always-iged 
oY guilders,. and ſome —_— and e may 
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go in it; but when the ſchuyt is ordered, always have 
the precaution to take it as for ten; becauſe if you fay 
two or three, and ſhould afterwards wiſh to admit a fourth, 
he muſt pay fix florins. The Dutch, you he are oy 
exact dealers; you muſt, therefore, 


“% Speak by the card, or equivocation will nds you.“ My = 


With a fair wind, you are at Rotterdam in leſs than A 
hours; otherwiſe, in about five. But, as there are, in 
different parts of the year, obſtructions to this mode, ſuch 
as high ſeas, (waters at leaſt) ice, &c. &c. and you are 
ſtill preſſed to proceed ; you deſire the landlord of the 
inn at the Brielle, to take your baggage to the Heads, from 
whence you croſs to the ferry-houſe in the iſland. When 
you are half over the water in your way to this ferry-houſe, 
if you do not mean to walk acroſs the iſland ; (the ſpace 
| exactly of a league) and if your ſervant cannot carry your 
baggage ; you requeſt the boatman to call a waggon, 
which is generally got ready by the time you arrive, 
and for your conveyance in which, if only one perſon, 
you are charged eight ſtivers; more in proportion to 
the numbers. Luggage is n in this: _—_ a . 
rate artiele remember 45 8 202 
You will be ſtruck with two IR novelties in this 
buſineſs of croſſing the water. — The firſt is, that when 
you direct the boatman to order, while on the water, 
a waggon to go over the iſland, he holds up a mop as. 4 
ſignal to the waggoner. If 79 waggons are wanted, tw» 
mops are hoiſted,-and ſo on to any number of perſons in 
the boat, which will carry over fifty perſons ; and all 
the time he is elevating theſe ſigns, he bawls to the ex- 
tent of his voice till his breath inſiſts upon quarter. I 
once ventured to ſuggeſt, that a tru mpet, or French- horn, 
giving as many diſtin vollies as might be neceſſary to 
aſoertain the number of waggons wanted, would be a 
great relief to his own lungs, and to the ears of the com- 
panyiʒ hut: mis hint was thrown out too much in the {pi- 
a hot | T 4 40 1 rit 
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rit of an impatient traveller, and before I had thoroughly 


gleaned the Dutch character, which is in all * un- 
compliant, | 


6 Stubborn i In wrong, ;nflenble in rightt. 5 


The: focond Gaucherie is, that aha the boat has ar- 
rived on the other ſide; and a freſh freight waits its re- 
turn, an ugly old hamper is drawn up to a long pole 
to give notice. I could not help thinking, but did not 
hazard a remark, that a flag, or any other ſimple ar- 
ticle that could be diſtinguiſhed, would have a better 
look —but adherence to a cuſtom is ſo inveterate here, 


that I am perſuaded theſe mops and baſkets would not 


have been yielded for thefineſt French-horn in the Prince's 
band, nor the beſt pair of colours in his. armies. 
Having croſſed the iſland, you paſs a ſecond ferry to 
Maeflandſluice ; - I ought previouſly to have told you 
as no circumſtance which is conciliatory in this part 
of your tour (which is certainly the moſt diſagreeable) 
ſhould be forgotten, that there is a very good poſt-coach 
to be had, which will take four perſons at the ferry- 


houſe—if you prefer it to walking, or waggoning it 


over the iſland. At Maeſlandſluice, (which is a very 
large, but pretty fiſhing town,) you will find good ac- 
commodations en paſſant, at the Moreain, or Blackmoor's 
Head, from whence you can take your route in ſchuyt, 
or land carriages, to any. part of the provinces.. - 
Lou may depend upon the following being the exact 
abut for the boats to Delft, which is your firſt ſtage, 
whether you go to the Hague, Roterdam, or any other 
place; z and as water- travelling is by far the moſt agree- 
able and reaſonable mode of making your excurſion, 
you will probably adopt it. The ſtatement of this wy 
rem will be very generally uſeful. 

In Summer, at half paſt five in the morning again 
at eight —at half paſt eleven—ac two in Gs afternoon 
at four, and at — 0 ic. 2 
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In the Winter, at eight, and at 'twelve=in the eve- 
ning, at one, three, and five. The price to each 
paſſenger in the roof, as it is called, eight ſtivers, ex- 
cluſive of luggage. 


Although I have more to ſay of theſe Treehtſchuyts | 


Hereafter, being indebted to them for fome piQureſque 
and charaQeriſtick Gleanings, I will here obſerve, ge- 
nerally, that they are large paſſage boats, drawn by one 


Horſe, like our coat, and other common traffick barges. 


They are divided into two compartments, the largeſt 
of which, of inferior price, as of inferior accommodation, 
is for all ſorts of paſſengers,” of which each boat will 
Hold from 50 to 70 perſons, allowing even for the tre- 
mendous trowzers of the men, and prepoſterous pet- 
ticoats of the women. The ſecond diviſion is appropriate 
to whoever chooſes to pay accordingly. It will hold from 
| fix to eight people with 'eaſe—but as the admiſſion 
of a ſingle Duchman would fill it with ſmoke (a pipe 


being always fuppoſed welcome, inſomueh that Love ne 


be my pipe is a Dutch proverb, anſwering to Love me 
Teve my dog in our country) it will be always the ſafeſt way 
to Hire the roof, that is the whole cabin for which you 
apply to the Commiſſary, who lets it to you, if not taken, 
for an expence well worth incurring, till you are tho- 
roughly ſmoke-dried—which, if you become, as I am, 2 
reſidentiary traveller, you will ſoon be, and no more 


regard a whiff of tobacco ſhot at you than a ſen-breeze. 


The force of habit is omnipotent ; and it was from 
a thorough knowledge of its | gl that — 
. »„— ſay, | 


— 


6 Cuſtom, moſt grave ſeigneurs, 
40 Has made my flinty and ſteel couch of war 
& thrice- driven bed of down.” 


You remember, I dare fay, the ſtory ment tioned by Dr. 


Plot, and retailed by the SpeQator, of an idiot, who | 


chancing to live within ſound of a clock, and always * 


e 
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ſing bimſelf with counting the hour of the day, whenever 
the clock ſtruck ʒ. but this inſtrument being ſpoiled by ſome 
accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike, and count the hour 
without the help of it, in the ſame manner he had done when 
it was entire. And Bacon obſerves, in his Natural Philoſo- 


phy, that our taſte is never better pleaſed than with thoſe 
things, which at firſt created our  diſguſt—a remark 


which Mr. Addiſon illuſtrates by - informing us, that 


one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has produced, (and 


who had been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of anti- 
quity)}, upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral 
rolls and records, confeſſed, notwithſtanding ſuch an em- 
ployment was at firſt yery dry and irkſome to him, he at 
faſt took an incredible pleaſure in it, and preferted. it eyen 
to the reading of Virgil and Cicero. 

Now, though I cannot ſuppoſe this mechanical effect 
can render the violent fumes of tobacco half ſo agreeable 
as 2 diſh of tea or coffee, taken in unobſtructed air, were 
you even to fit enveloped in a Dutch boat till you were 
blackened and ſeaſoned like a ham upon a hook in a 
kitchen chimney, I have not a doubt, but a little time 
will reconcile you to bear, and ſcarcely to notice, this 
really univerſal practice in Holland, and in Germany. 


HBrats of eight or nine years old will take out their pipes with 


much. formality, and whiff it out in a few minutes. In the 
great department of the boat, fifty are ſitting on oppoſite 
henches, their pipes almoſt touching each other, and puf- 
king vollies of ſmoke from their mouths and noſtrils, as 
if they were in the midſt of an engagement at cloſe quar- 


ters. In the coffee-houſes of Rotterdam, Amſterdam, and 


the other great towns, or cities, where it is guſtomary 
for the merchants to meet before and after change, there 


are ſometimes five hundred ſmoakers at once; amidſt the 


cloudy atmoſphere of whom, I, who found it almoſt ſuf- 


focating, aſſimilated to it ſo tolerably by the force of _ 


habit, that, though I believe I could go through a ſtreet 


of 
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of my pleaſanteſt gleapings i in the midſt of the ſmokers. 


Not, however, to run the riſk of being overwhelmed 
all at once, make yourſelf maſter of the roof, if poſſible 
—and, if not poſſible, peradventure a pipe or two ſhould 


be levelled at you, think of the idiot and his clock, and 
| __ philoſopher with his rolls and records. | 


In ſhort, think of any thing- but ſuppoſing <A 
be your rank and ſtation, character, or ſex—a great 
man, or even a beautiful woman) think not, I ſay, a 


true Dutchman. —untravelled—will ceaſe levelling at 


your eyes and noſe e till he has ſhot the contents of his 
mouth- gun full at you. And then — thank God I —yes, 
thank God that you are, (by the Wa your boat has 
made, ſince that rſt pipe was ſmoking ) ſo much nearer 
the end of your ſtage—for every ſmoker is ſupplied with 
a ſtove and generally an enormous box of ammunition, and 
fills and empties with almoſt as much dexterity, and more 


| perſeverance, than a ſoldier charges and fires. 


Not that a Dutchman wants good- manners or civi- 


lity, but that his whole family, and all his connexions, 
Z male and female, are ſo entirely in the habit of this 


practice, that it never enters into his imagination it can 


be offenſive to any” body elſe. Indeed the offer of a 


pipe is as common à mark of courteſy in this country, 
as the offer of a chair in our's; and, in the abſence 
of the miſter, the miſtreſs of the houſe preſents it as 
an introduction to hoſpitality. Tou are not, however, 


to judge from hence, that in the polite houſes this cuſ- 


tom equally prevails: there are no ſet of people who 
conduct an entertainment with more good breeding, if 
you allow for a few pomps and ceremonies, ſuch as 1 ſhall 


have occaſion to mention as we paſs on. 


At preſent we muſt return to our Trechtſchuyt, out of 


the cabin of which, if you are a rapid traveller, you will, 
perhaps, think I have detained you with matter irrelevant 


to neceſſary ſubjects, unſcaſonably long. Yet this will 


| be a little ung rateful f in you too, * I haye been at 


ſome 
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ſome pains to fortify you againſt fire and ſmoke, and arm 
- you, cap-a · pee, for the day of battle; and have, more- 


over, been a mere matter of fact gleaner, intent only in 
bringing you forward, at the leaſt charge and inconveni- 
ence not to lay any ſtreſs on my examples from the Spec- 
tator. And to. fall out with me by the way, for inter- 
weaving a few remarks. on cuſtoms and ideas, that if 
you do not ſtay long enough with, the natives, you 
may never knows. would be cburld, indeed to a a0 ſa 
friendly. 6 | 
I have . you 1 tin ant but 1 wil ra- 
ther ſuppoſe you are lucky enough to meet the beſt, 
by hire of the roof, and that you are ſole monarch, 
for the time being, of that ſnug little apartment, which 
moves upon the face of the waters, without your being 
ſenſible of the motion, permitting you to feel yourſelf as 
if in one of your ſmall: parlours, or cabinets, at home, 
and giving equal freedom to think, read, talk, write, or 
work, or even repair your dreſs, if it is deranged; 
for this gliding room which is extremely clean, well ſaſh- . 
ed, and cuſhioned, is provided with a table, looking- 
glaſs, and every other convenience; —if you wiſh to take 
wine, you are ſupplied with goblets and glaſſes—if tea or 
coffee, the cups, ſaucers, * warm " __ like Edwy's 
r n 10 V. | . 


6s Coma 1 a th 
46 And with A wiſh retire. ww” 


This, without all doubt, is, in Summer, the moſt 
agrecable method of making the tour af the Provinces, 
as it not only affords you an opportunity of ſurveying 
the moſt beautiful villas, gardens, and pleaſurę- grounds, 
(moſt of theſe being near the banks of the canals) as, like - 
wiſe of the voluptuous paſtures, and of the fine herds that 
graze on them; but of ſtaying any number of hours, or 


days, you chooſe in the towns, eities, or villages, that 
— 5 moſt 
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moſt pleaſe you; with tlie advantage of quining ons reſt. 
ing-ſpot for another almoſt every hour of the day. 

At entering each town of deſtinution, your loggage is 
oommitted to the eare of ons of the porter men or wo. 
men, for the inh, if you deſite to ſtop to the Commifſ- 
ſary, ſhould it be your deſire to proteed and the boat- 
maſters have contrived that ſoon after your arrival at one 
Place, a ſchuyt-is' ready to ſet off fbr another; ſo that 
you are never detained by any wheedling landlord; unleſs 
at your own option. In a word, the paſſage boats here 
form a chain, of which euch fehoyt is a link, by 
whoſe connexion with the reſt, yon make, with 
as little trouble ay yay” hone citexit * = Pro- 
vince 

'At Delft, for iftanes; whors: 1 will 8 you 
landed, there are ſchuyts, which carry you to Rotterdam 
by one canal; to thꝭ Hague, by another. That to Rot- 
terdam ſets off every hour in the Summer, nearly from 
ſunriſe, till- long after | ſunſetting ;- und in Winter 
from eight in the morning to 'feven o'ctock at night; 
in the roof, the price is eight ſtivers; in the other part 
five; - boxes and trunks, nearly as much as yourſelf If 
your deſtination be the Hague; there is a barque goes every 
half hour in Summer, and its ſtarting is announced here, 
as elſewhere, by the tingling of a bell. | 

Should your route be Amſterdam, and you prefer 
going, at once, by water, you will find at Delft, a 
barque that goes every day at three in the afternoon, 
during the. Summer; and arrives at half paſt ſix the 
next morning. In winter — January and February, at 
Jeaſt—they ſet off only three times in the week, Mon- 
days, Wednefdays, and Fridays ; returning alſo, on the 
ſame days from Amſterdam. Theſe barques are very 
commodious; take large freights of goods for the tradeſ. 
men; have an excellent cabin, i in which are good beds, 
where you * as in your own chamber; and the 

| expence 
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expence is e three guilders three ſtivers each perſon. 

If you take the whole roof, which accommodates ſix per- 
ſons and ſix beds, fifteen guilders muſt be paid, and fif- 
teen ſtirers; but, if the captain is not excluded, the price 
is only twelve guilders twelve ſtivers; ſomething more 
than the uſual change of a guinea. 

Taking with you a baſket of proviſion, and a bottle or 
two of wine, this is an excellent way of getting to the ca- 
pital of Holland; if you ean reconcile yourſelf to paſſing by 
night, ſome of the intermediate ornaments and labours of 
the country. You ſave, however, the trouble of paſſing 
from ſchuyt to ſchuyt, and ſhifting luggage, as by Ley- 


den, Haerlem, &c. but then again, you miſs the ſurvey 


of thoſe beautiful towns, unleſs _u take them on * 
return. 

Thus, gentle maveller, having conduQed y you to Delft, 
which is a centrieal point in the ſeven Provinees, 1 might 


conſider the dues of urbanity and eompatriotiſm fairly 


performed, and leave you to yourſelf, wiſhing, that 
whatever be your tract, ſatisfaction may be the reſult. 
But before we part, I have other ſervices to render you: 
—the firſt of which ſhall be to ſet you right, with reſpe& 
0 the money of the country; a taſk which OA not 7 
Hen accurately performed. 4 

This, however, muſt be the object of inother Eher. 
The preſent has carried you over ſo many difficulties, I 
think you will readily allow me a reſpite ; and, poſſibly, 
if you really happen to have encountered them on the 
day you peruſe this advice, you may be glad of a little 
repoſe yourſelf : for of all kinds of fatigue, that which is 


auendant on the eager purſuit of a wenries us 


the moſt. 
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TO THE SAME. 
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. In the deſeription of the different monies uſed in 
the United States, I propoſe as nearly as poſſible, to give 
you an en or _ _ in nn * | 
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4 | Det. 1. 4 half a n 8 
A Stiver, Something more than a penny at par. For 
inſtance, twelve ſtivers are equal to a ſhilling : at many 


places, however, they, will not give more than ten ſtivers 


for a ſhilling; therefore, the leſs a perſon brings of ſilver 
coin from England the better. A ſtiver, is a little piece 
of the ſize of a ſilver penny; but is of baſe metal. 

Dubbelije. This ſilver coin, of the ſame metal, is 
exadly double the value, and is extremely handy in 
ſmall change. I, therefore, recommend the traveller, 
to get about five ſhillings of change in theſe two ſilver 
pieces, to pay ferries, poſtage, and other rriling, char. 
ges. ä 
Five Stiver Piece, or Quarter en of the, ſame 
impreſſion. as the guilders; but very rare. Lon muſt 
occaſionally, however, meet with 1 

A Zefthalven, or five Stivers and feur Dot 15 a piecg 
of baſe metal, and equal to an Engliſh ſixpence in value. 
The more of theſe you can get the better ; becauſe the 
preciſe value being known, you can better judge of what 
you are paying in your little bargains, the ſettling which 
is very embarraſſing at firſt, The zeſthalven is alſo very 


handy in ſettling for baggage, water, carriage, &c. & . 
Schellingen. 
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- $chellingen. This is of various ſorts, ſome the ſame as 

the zeſthalven ; but with a little ſtar ſtampt on it: if not 

larger, in which caſe, the ſize determines the value 3 
others have a * on them. 2 are at tolerable ſil- 
ver. 

Six Stiver ant nechalf Raus. Is a Sal piece, 2 nue 
larger than an Engliſh e and the e * of a 
rix dald er. it ut 

| Eight Sti ver Piete. A FAIRE a things piece than. a 
ſchellingen ; not often paid you, bus now-gnd then falls: 
in your way © N 5 2 

Ten Stiver Pie. A filver coin, very fears, value: 
half a guilder. 

er and one-hal, f Stive Piece. Not much in cur», 
rene). 

Thirteen Foun Piece. This is a coin ack Zealand, ned 
much in uſe. | 
Twenty Strver piece, called a Guilder, or F. rin. Silver, i 
and tlie true coin of Holland; and a great pity it is, that 
the confuſed filver currency & the Republic was not re- 
gulated by this piece of twenty, another of ten, and ano-- 
ther of five ſtivers; but one may as well expect they 
would baniſh money altogether, as that they will enter 
into ſuch a reform , 

. Twenty-five Stiver Piece. Is filver 4 half a rix © doll 
Fenn Fj 

_ Twenty-ſix Stiver Piece. This aſcertains itſelf, 

; Twenty-eight | Stiver Piece. Of this there are ſeveral 
forts ; it is Hollaud currency ; ; when you receive a ſum 
in this coin, which is frequent enough, they generally 

pay you five in a lot, which makes ſeven guilders each 
lot. 
hirty Stiver Piece. This is the piece called the Dol- 
der, is Du ch currency, value about half a crown 
Engliſh, and of equal ſize; there are various ſorts. 
Turiyon- Stiver and one-half Piece. Half a ducatoon, 
and io called; but you will not meet it often. 


1 
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. - Forty Stiver Piece, or two Guilder: Herr. Not eommon. 

Fifty — The old „ not liked, and 
not much uſed. 

Fifty hoy ED This tho modern rix dol- 
der, extremely current, and what you will receive in 
the payment of almoſt every guinea. But as they will 


not paſs current in Amſterdam, and ſome other places, 


for more than fifty, or fifty-one ſtivers, yon ſhould. 
avoid having too many of them. In — they wil 
fetch fifty-three; - 

N. B. The beſt ver money is e guilder, or twenty 
ſtivor picee. | 

Srxty-Stiver Piece. Called « a three guilder pices, very 
much in uſe. 

Sixty-three Stiver Fiece, or Durates, Made at the time 


the Spatitards got footing in this country. 


GOLD COINS. 


72 Ducat. This i is of admirable gold, and of great ſere 
vice to a traveller; but ſometimes ſcarce and bought af 
diſadvantage. Its currency is univerſal ; the general value 
five guilders, five ſtivers ; but being of the pureſt gold, 
is caught at eagerly by the Jews, and not to be got back 


out of their hands, or even the banker's, without paying 
them two or three ſtivers profit on each ducat. But 


though this appears an impoſition, when you get beyond 
the Provinces, into Germany, Pruſſia, &c. they increaſe 
ſo much in value, that your general portable caſh had 
better be i in this coin, which is ſterling in value, and light 


of carriage. 
Double Ducat. Is ten guilders ten livers. 


Rider. Fourteen guilders. 
| Half Rider. Seven guilders; all theſe are current, 


without any drawbacks, through the Provinces. 


LE T. 
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„LETTER XXX 
TO THE SAME, 
I WILL employ this letter on a ſubject which can 


ſcarcely be comprehended under the article Gleanings, 
becauſe I do not remember to have feen a ſyllable ſaid 


upon it by any touriſt, trippiſt or traveller, whatſoever; . 


though, 'from experience, I am convinced, as muſt every 
one who has'been on this part of the continent, it is one 
of the moſt neceſſary to be diſcuſſed, and for every 
ſtranger to be prepared in. I allude to the ſimiliarity of 
the Engliſh and Dutch languages, and the uſe of being 
ſupplied with a few queſtions and anſwers in the latter 
tor daily exerciſe, which, in ſome parts of Germany, 
and even of Holland, is as neceſſary to a ſtranger as his 
daily bread. It is impoſſible not to perceive, almoſt im- 
mediately, not even to feel the general reſemblance of the 
Low Dutch and the Engliſh. 

The words, in any language, which a traveller picks, 
up, and tries to get a knowledge of, are, of courſe, 
thoſe which enable him to aſk for the-neceſſaries of life, 
amongſt theſe he will find, when his ear is a little ac- 


|  cuſtomed to the difference of accent, ſo great a ſimilitude 


betwixt the words which arc uſed at home and abroad 
(I include Germany in this remark) that he will ſoon 
underſtand the general ſubjeF of converſation amongſt 
the natives; and if he mixes with them in their ordinary 
ſocieties a fhort time, will be able to take his ſhare in 
them. There is, indeed, ſcarce a ſentence in which the 
manufacturers of language, whether Dutch or Engliſh, 
have not borrowed from one another. The rights of 
etymology it is not my place to ſettle. Saffice it to 


obſerve to 8 that in daking the circuit of Holland or 
Germany, 
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Germany, an Engliſhman muſt return ſatisfied that there 
exiſts a very great degree of verbal reſemhlance.—Cer- 
tain words indeed, ſo approximate, even in pronuncia- 
tion, eſpecially in Freezeland, that they have a proverb 
in that country, which purports, | 


% Good bread and good cheeſe, 
« Is good ca and good freeze; 


of which 8 though told in 292 I ſhall, in its 
place, preſent you with a pleaſant example. 

The reſult of a great deal of obſervation then is, that 
ſuch of my countrymen as poſſeſs a vagrant ſpirit, and 
who meditate the tour of Northern Europe, would do 
well to equip themſelves with a few queſtion and an- 
ſwer phraſes, peculiar to the country and province they 
intend to traverſe or. to reſide in : for, although a com- 
mon knowledge of the French language is certainly a 
very uſeful and general paſſport through all parts of cul- 
tivated Europe; and is ſpoken much more pong, all 
ranks. of people in other countries, than in our's, it is, 
as I have found, by no means univerſal enough to guard 
you againſt - very uncouth accidents; ſince there are 
very many ſmall, and even great, towns, both in Hol- 
land, Pruſſia, and other parts of Germany, well worth 
being viſited, where if a ſtranger had not leiſure to go 
in ſearch of ſomebody who could ſpeak French, or 
ſhould. not be fortunate enough to take up his lodging 
at a public table, (table d' hote) be would experience 
your inconvenience. - 

1n one of the largeſt and. beſt i inns, 22 example, i in 
Gs circle of Weſtphalia, even in its capital Cleves, 
concerning which, I ſhall, in due time, expatiate) had 
I not, during my firſt reſidence in Holland, picked up 
a little of ſomething lite Dutch, I might as well have 
been thrown upon Robinſon Cruſoe's iſland, after it 
was evacuated. Not a creature in the houſe, filled 28 


it was with ſervants, could ſpeak, zeither French or 
isi. q 
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Engliſh, REY for the firſt day or two after my arrival, 
notwithſtanding the little mongrel Dutch with hich 
J was fortified, as neither the maſter nor his ſervants 


were ingenious enough. to make two or three ill pro- 


nounced words into an intelligible ſentence (although 
a Frenchman would have interpreted the worſt French 
I could have made uſe of, and accommodated me at 
| half a word) my entertainment was in pantomime, and 
was amuſing enough, after a few rehearſals. 

This little extemporaneous drama was ſupported, indeed, 
by a very few characters, the principal of which were myſelf 
and an honeſt Swiſs boy, appointed to attend me, and 
who really, had all the good-humoured foolery, and 
whimſical trick of a ſcaramouch. When I wiſhed for 


breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, I opened my mouth, then 
ſhut it, then opened it again, putting my finger backward 


and forward, to imitate the action of eating. When 
I wiſhed for drink, I held up my head, and ſeemed (glaſs 
in hand) to be pouring its contents down my throat, 
The Swiſs boy incontinently did the ſame, nodded his 
head, and went laughing 'down ſtairs; very ſoon ſhewing 
he underſtood me. Every thing elſe that I wanted was 
expreſſed in dumb ſhew, which ſo amuſed the Swiſs, 
that I ſuſpe& he was much diſappointed when this mode 
of communicating broke off. Thus, as I could not “ ſuit 


the word to the aQion,” 1 ſubſtituted the action for the 


word. We certainly might have gone on in this manner 


for a twelvemonth, and I ſhould have been well ſerved ;' 


| illuſtrating all the time the Roman's aſſertion, that the 
three grand principles and powers. of oratory confiſt in 
action; but, as Gay's monkey, who was alſo a traveller, 
and had made the grand tour, and was as eloquent on ſuch 
- occaſions, doubtleſs, as either me or my young Swiſs, 
1 muſt own I felt myſelf rather ambitious to make uſe 
again of that faculty, of which, with” all his ingenuity, 
the moſt accompliſhed | pug is a poor imitator; and, 
moreover, I muſt repeat, my ſcaramouch would not 


* 11 


underſtand 
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underſtand many expreffions, on purpoſe that be might 


prolong the pantomime. 

Some days after, changing my abode to an hotel, 

where I found a good table dite I amuſed the company 
with this ſcene, and an Engliſh gentleman preſent infor- 
med me, that in North Holland he was put very often 
to the like difficulty, ſmoothed only by the like means: to 
prevent which, in future, he had thought of an expedient, 
which was, on his return to Amſterdam, to form ſuch 


queſtions and anſwers,” as were hourly occurring, relative 
to culinary, chamber, and other domeſtic matters, and 
to get them put not only into good, but to bad Dutch; 
that is to ſay, firſt, as properly ſpelled ; ſecondly, as pro- 
nounced without any attention to the ſpelling ; thereby 


preparing himſelf as well for thoſe who could Nor read, 
as for thoſe who could. He added, that his buſineſs cal- 


ling him into ſeveral of the ſame towns about a fortnight 


after, he took no guide but his new-made tablets, reſol- 
ved to try their uſe, and went through the very places 


at which he had before been embarraſſed, perfectly at 


his eaſe, creating, by the way, a great deal of harmleſs 


merriment amongſt the people with whom he communi. 


cated, paaticularly in one family (the maſter of whom 
had been churliſh in the gentleman's firſt viſit); It was 
a ſmall inn, kept by a ſurly purſe-proud Dutchman, who 


| had ſaid (rudely, but not without point) if he was to find 
language, as well as other things, he muſt charge it in the 


bill. 
The gentleman had not forgot this rapid ſtroke of 
Dutch traffic, and by way of retaliation, determined to 


. go to the man's houſe again, prepared, however, with 
this firſt queſtion and remark “ Will you anſwer —— 
I ſhall point to what I want of you, without deigning.to 


ſpeak to you, marking the article deſired by very good 


Dutch. If you do not anſwer it immediately, I ſhall 
diſcover you are as ignorant as you were inſolent. 


Now 
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%, Ae. op 
ppene. e. 155 denden) thas 
» this fellow could neitfter write or read, upon while 
4+ butt ot into & favgh of triumph; and after expoſing 
* kia ic & good deif of Gthpany, tho happened to de 
Ern N and wes very wolt under- 
doc id mother, 1 ufhally ported my bed Duteh, 
* #1 dl, generally a nded, and where it was 
tot, b 1d my tabſers, in which might be read 
1 aud auf eonvinced; har by adoption of the 
| 1. making my queſtions to different 
iriggd wy 1 cvitd make my way through Europe 
i no au Acitt bu kingiiage but my on. 
1 ini fuel baden ith this devige, and; although 
1 tu pied to po en myſelf with enough k 
the langdage or every 5 trough which I meaned 
to pas, to expreſs ry Wants and Wifhios, and to flop ng. ; 
mi ut a place ro render this practicable, (a pn 
which incladad @ ſubirient ao i go. not only . 
a little of language, but a great deal of the man- 
vers, aud of the calfory 0 "ihe. te en e 
ge u termine; Rkewiſe, to 
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5 implied, and T found it "$f tuch inflaite ufe, har 
| ſtrongliy recdmmſend — do the fame, it6rely e ; 
A fernt, till they cat matte forme progrefs. <0 
Indeed, I conſider ſome knowledge of this kind ſo ef- 
fenefal to contin” comfort and accomitiodatfort; that x tra- 
lter Mosla ach fire tr, ff define. He with, otherwiſe, 
An ndffinitgl, fikea man yilarthied'in the Feld of battle, ob- 
and bog iſed and Every open attack of impo- 
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of theſe, as have fallen under my inſpeQion, * =D 
not been one traveller who has. thought it worth his while 
to give a ſingle dialogue, in common interrogatory and 
reply, on ſubjecte that are as neceſſary to be aſked, and 
anſwered, as it is to do thoſe offices to which they lead, 
viz. eat, drink, and ſleep. Dialogues of this kind (or 
rather the queſtions and anſwers that form a part of them) 
map, it is true, be found ſcattered up and down the dif- 
ferent grammars, but beſides that the things wanted lie 
too widely diſperſed, it implies a neceſſity of taking a li- 
brary with .you, and, after that is done, hunting. about 
from page to page for the thing wanted, inſtead of having 
them brought together, cloſe under your eye, and with- 
in compaſs. To have done this, might poſſibly dedu& 
from the dignity of à travel writer, but would add 
importantly to his uſe. | It ſeems, e to be A tak 
| r proper for a Gleaner Who is reſerved . | 


. To pick up th refuſe of hol lit .. 


the loſty- minded travellers have gone over with kr | 
views: namely, to conduct their readers to piQures, pala- 
ces, temples, turrets, mountains, and other pieces of 
| magnificence z which, after all, a common valet de place, 
a ſixpenny catalogue, or the perſons appointed to ſhew | 
' theſe fine Hghts—theſe ſuperb national lions, would deſcribe 
Full as well, aſſiſted by. your own ocular evidence at the 
ſame time. But even, theſe auguſt Journaliſts muſt con- 
feſs the uſe of that information they ben diſdained to 
beste r. 
| . Conformably, cherefore, to the mob viring bumility of 
the character I have adopted, in this work, I ſhall, by 
way of Appendix i in the laſt volume, before I bring my 
| Gleanings to a final cloſe, offer a couple of colloquial 
letters, conſiſting of Dutch, German, (that is, Low 
| Dutch, High Dutoh). and. Engliſh, containing, neither 
i more nor leſs than a. ſet (ſeries). of thoſe orders, gueſtians, 
and commands, which, eyery traveller, who is not nm 
0 I beard of; uy ram . bn 4. 
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the excurſion of Jupiter and Mercury to old Baucis and 
Philemon) muſt give, aſk, and receive, every day, and 


almoſt every hour of his life: and I will take care to 


place them, as nearly as poſlible, i in ſuch diurnal arrange- 
ment, beginning with the riſing, and figiſhing with the 
repoſing hour, that it muſt be a ſtranger's own fault if 
do ſtands in need of the ordinary eomforts or ineonveni- 


eneies: becauſe, if there is a being in the houſe where 
he ſojourns, who can read, he has but to point to the 
object deſired, and, if attainable, to get it; or, if he 
ſhould meet with a whole family of ignorants, he may 
follow the arrented rule of properly pronounced, but badly 


ſpelled, order, queſtion, command, &c. which will be 
put immediately below the ſame queſtion in its proper ortho- 


_. graphy, and his own ear muſt be very defeQive if he 


cannot ſo expreſs himſelf, as to be ſufficiently underſtood, 
which is the ſole aim of this very humble endeavour and 
experiment, the good effe& of which I have. tried myſelf 
before I recommend it to others. Neither let the erudite 
critic frown on it. Should it ever be his fortune, to 


come into thoſe parts of the Continent, armed as he may 
de with all the ſacred: knowledge of the ancient world, 


and the more refined graces of the modern one (by which 
I would be underſtood to mean the polite languages of 
France and Italy) I am well convinced, even he would 
relax of his lettered gravity, and not only ſmile upon, 
but derive great benefit from this, certainly doggrel and 


whimſical, mode of making himſelf intelligible z ſince all 
the wiſdom of the fathers could not effect it half ſo well. 


Without, therefore, making any apologies (what has been 
hitherto ſaid I conſider as neceſſary explanations) for a 
good-natured intention, certainly not yery amufing to 
the writer; I here promiſe to execute it (ia the beſt man- 
ner I am able) in its due time and place. | 

: One thing. while it is in my memory, m 3 


2 about. The common Dutch inn-keepers, porters, 
boatmep, and that ny of people, are as great goſſip 
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—— as any in France, it our own-conntry; or: 

in any other upon the earth, und will talk © above iv 
goddeſs; and about it, on the moſt infignifieant cves- 
Hons, for an Hour together, while minuten might fete“ 
all they can have to fay to, or to do for, you. Never 


therefore ſeem to liſten. Fix to your point. eint wy 


your order, or your queſtion, ot elſe pronounce it, an 
flick there hold him to it, as to the one thing heedfut s 
and if he flies off into irrelevancies, bring him back to the 
pvint by the aid of the remark I will pur into your nfouth, 
This will ſave you the hearing © an infinite-deal of n · 
ching,“ and ſave my . wel as Nase, for 1 . 
een. 

I wilt at preſem put 0 to this very neveffey Cub- 
je, with one general remark” on the Dutch langunge, 
viz. when a perforr ſpeaks very bad, broad, and conrfe 


'Pnglifh, it will, for the moſt part, (even words out of 


ten) be good, pure Datch. But, of this, the pronancie- 


tions I mean to ſet down for you will ſufficiently convinee 


wur And were the natives to fpeak flow, Every lan- 


guage to a perſon ignorant of it f s be Ne, faſt an 
Engfiſnman, though he might be at favlt av to particulur 


words, would be an fait as to the general topie, and the 
turn it was faking ; hieß remmds me that you wilt de- 


rive à double advantage from my Hfitle vocabulary = 


. while yor are trying to make out meanings by fulſe or- 


— #, 


thography, you will” infenſtbly get into the. wur; and 
thus accommodate the wants of the prefent and future: 


with which encouraging hint we will reſeaſe one another 
from this ſchool. boys exerciſe, and get w ſomething more 


entertaining to us both; for you ennnet ſuppoſe theſe 


fehook-maſter" leſſons have Been very defightful to their 


autllor Wharf promiſe im an appendix ſhall fetve as 


a pocket companiom reſpecthig ſome points neteſſary to 
be irtimediately know to the traveller: it muy be af. fuf· 
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: effeQed by any guide, trip, or tour hitherto made pub- 


lic. I propoſe to aynex it to my Gleanings. - 
And now, courteous ſtranger, the Seven Provinces are, 


64 all before you which to chooſe. In theſe primary 


pages you will find the needful for your ſafe guidance. 


Suppoſing this and the two promiſed, queſtion and an- 


ſwer, dialogues to become a ſeparate ſbeaf from my ge- 
neral Gleanings, Jam here to bid you farewell, On 


the contrary, if you defire to ſee objects, and read of 


circumſtances, as they firyck me, in a furvey of them 


at different times and ſegſom, (amongſt which, I truſt, 


many will be not unpleaſant, and, not a few, uſeful, 


particularly if you pafs beyond the limits of the repub+ 


lick, inte other countries) we ſhall fill, in a manner, 
de converfing together, and the whole of my Glean- 
ings will be a part of your company. In this rs I 
repeat, we ſhall ſtill travel together. 

But, at all events, from you, my friend, and yaur dear 
circle, whom I more particularly addrefs, and from whom, 
if 1 ſeem to deviate a little to admoniſh others, jt is 
but in imitation and adoption of that bounty, which 
has induced you fo oſten of late to tell me our gorreſ- 


pondence, by being occaſionally broadened in its appliea- 
tion, may become more extenſively uſeful and amuſing. 


From you and your's, I fay, I am fure of finding a hear- 
ty good will, let me wander aboyt with you where 1 
In, and Gift the feene upon you as irregularly, and ra- 


pidly, (taking you backwards and forwards) as I thin 


proper. - Under fuch encouragements, we will new take 
2 trip to the Hague, whioh, indeed, I have already thriee 
viſited,” ſince my ' quitting that fire-ſide, where I have 


always found © a ready chair,” and, fo long as cireum- 
ſtances permitted, 2 delightful home. May eternal 
"bleffings' crown,” the owners of it a prayer of ſuch 


* earrieſt heart, that I will not foffer it to de b“ mes 
ed with baſer ee | 
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. the firſt: bluſh, the following 98, n my dear 
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-loved friend, may ſeem ſtrange, There is far more dili- 
gence of attention required. of a Gleaner, to pick up 
any thing worth carrying to his ſheaf i in great and po- 


puleus towns and cities, than in, the ents | 
villages, and“! Kill ſmall”? recelles, where the broad and 
common highway, thoroughfare, t traveller, ſeldom goes; and 
where, though the violet perfumes the air,” and the. freſh 


graſs ſprings up in the beautiful paths, thoſe 4 gariſh 


beauties of the world”. are wanting, that are alone gra- 
tifying to a heart devoted to the publick. For, al- 


though, in this latter ſcene, every. thing i is in motion be- 
fore you, or ſtanding fixed, in proud but mute magnifi- 
cence, for your inſpection—as if almoſt | to inſiſt on your 


paſſing homage ; they have yielded up their charms to 
ſo many ſtrangers, that, like one of our fair drudges 
of faſhion, whoſe face has been ſo long in publick 
exhibition, it is become familiat as one's garter; 


guſt. 
Ahl my friend, pA 888 mĩnes s of wealth 
would roll into the coffers, of the man, who, when the 


ohjeꝗs of this variable life have loſt their wonted pow- 
er of giving pleaſure, but, by change of circumſtanees, 
bave acquired, unexpectedly, the power of giving pain 


hat, riches and fame, I ſay, would ie deſerve, who 
could command our once - dear, but now ſlighted, objects, 


39 


and to give another deſcription of it would be to farce on 
you aeg. Food erb turn from with dif- 


* 


[- 
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Per judge of it) ſeund ſo to be, but I cheriſhed it with 
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to "quit thoſe cells in the n vn any have not 
,, | 

« A local 3 and a name,“ - 


< but a fixed lodging and: bitterly againſt our will ) 


are become tenants for life therein? We ſee, we ad- 
mire, we love, we poſſeſs: our felicity ſeems entire, 
Alas ! an idea, an opinion, a diſpute, the ſatisfying power 


of poſſeſſion itſelf, the frequency of ſeeing, of enjoying, 
a new fancy. a new object, firſt diminiſhes, and, at laſt, 
deſtroys, the eager delight with which we beheld our 


fineſt parks, gardens, pictures, and all our earthly pa- 


' radiſes, as Ts mg in her NT en is wont to 


call, them. 


7 Theſe, nevertheleſs, remain the ſame; the verdure 
ls as refreſhing, the flowers are as ſweet ; the hand of time, 


mellowing the tints, has even thrown new graces on 
the canvaſs—and 'yet we are weary of them. What 


fault can they have committed % The greateſt. - They 
are our own, and they have * outlived our liking.” 


Shall I aſcend from inanimate objets, to ſuch as 


have life? to ſuch as bound themſelves even like a 
charni round our necks round our hearts but which 


now (perhaps more truly filled with enchantment to all 


the world beſides) are nothing, to 'us, or. worſe than 
nothing, a mill-ſtone round our necks—a galling chain 


round our feet? He who could make us at the word of 
command, forget even theſe, or rather the keen rebuke 
with which conſcience employs memory, over whom ſhe 
has controul, to puniſh our frivolous and inſatiable i incon· 
ſtancy - what would we not offer him? _ 

But I am broadening this beyond my inten- 
tion. I bleſs God, this latter is not an uni- 
verſal fact. I bleſs God, too, that individually, it ap- 
Nies not to you, or- to me, my friend. Ah! I never 
poſſeſſed ary good, that I (who could alone be the pro- 


my 


— 


abs oct ares, 6 


my whoſe heart, and, ſo far from indifiexeare growing 
out of False fon, I loved it but the more, for Wd 


3 64 


often 'bleft, andes Kae. 3 1 es 
tion. Nor have [ a friend . on Earth, who is not the 
more dear to me on this very principe. Ah] carry 
| this «Tertion towards yourſelf, my friend, and read i in 
g the increaſe of my Ran lor Wu, 

But I heve loſt myſclf—The thread is broken, but 
eaſily repaired.— To thoſe who u to forgot what- 
ever is become infipid to then =has been too often been. 
heard, or poſſaſſed you will agres chat p perſon, a mg- 
gician endowed with the powers of granting to us 
wiſh, would, indeed merit recompence, Streele, villa 
ge—day whole cities, are cally cjocted from the me- 
mory ; byt how ſhall we pluck out'that thorn in the min 
which is left to felter, after our onco Nas 905 2 
Imagination and of che dert. ps 


r «Pate i our eye, and ya er- out Kiel 


And which remain, ſometime for years, perhaps for 
life, to ſeaurgs us in all the tyranny of recolleQion f 13 
4 Fortuagtus! how, por were thy vaunted powers, 
(even had they been realized,) in compariſon of his, 
who could thus teach us to forget our once fondeſt wiſhes, 
and with then, the ſharp reproof, of our week inhdolity 
and Woliſh, baſe, ingratitude 1 * | 
But, left even you, my friend, mou bare een 
to en and be ying 4 


ie Peer hardeſt ſcience, to Feta, 8 


this digreſſion will bring it batk oh your rontembrances 
ſince, it is certain, the diſcourfity AD on any one 
vbjeA, foroes on an idea of its. oppoſite. To return, 
tmmerefdbre, to the firſt orcafion df theſe role & ions, which 


IT Ar CER you K —_— am 


2 , - 4 now 
* > 2 . 89 


. 57 


bring, Ke. 207 


"mM now 1 one of the nobleſt towns: (in proud 
4 bomili ity ang affeQation, called the fineſt * village) in 
? urope, 1 ſhall neither carry you into any one of itz 
: = gburchey, nor to the Jewiſh, ſynagogne ; but 


Pank your God for your ſafe arrival, you may do ſo in 
your own way, manner, and language, at ten 0 clock 
every Sunday morning, in the Engliſh churgh, which is 
2 the entrance of the ſtreet, called Noord-Einde, (North- 
End) near the Pla, Neither ſhall I ak your company 
to any of the public edifices ; nor take you to the cele- 
= © brated Maiſon de Correct ion; nor to the Palace of 
Prince Maurice; nor to that of the Stadtholder; nor 
to any other fine fights 3 becauſe, I am well convinced, 
all theſe Dutch ions have ſtared you in the face, in va- 
rious prints, books, diſſertations, dc. &c. &o, till you are 
as well acquainted with their diameter, circumference, 
ſituation, diſtance from each other, riſe, fall; ruins, and 
repairs; and, that you are a intimate with the far famed 


cabinet of curioſities z ; its moderns, and its ogy ity - 
| | | | birds, 


Judge for yourſelf, us to mY degree of wat utfectatien. The Hague, 
it is true, like lordly London itſelf, was once only a colic&ion of miſerable 
Cottages, (and, where is the city, that ab origize, was not ?) but when you 
conſider that, by a charter paſt ſo long ago, as the reigns of the celebrated 
Charles the Fifth, and his ſon Philip the Second ; each aibgniog to it, the 
Jigaity of a eity 3 waking into your mind, at the Tame time, its bavieg, 
for ſa Jorg u ferien uf years, doen the ſent of government, grandevr and 
faſhion, with the full: eajoyment of all municipal rights and privileges; ; 
and that it is, in effect, the pride of an Hollander's heart, and ſpoken of 
wich fondneſs, even by the gaiofol tribe z—the queſtion—have you ſeen 


the Hague being almoſt the it things demanted 'of « firanger, by a 


tive f the- Provinces; I ſay, when you join theſe facts togetber, you 
will got heſitate to lay the account of this egregious affectation (of giving 
to à city, larger than that of Mancheſter, and, perhaps, of York ; cer- | 
tainly more elegantly cooftruQed, and more the refidence of ——_— 
— Falhion, the name of village) to that not uncommon arfifice of vanity, 
| which t0'eatrup the greater'praiſs,/ aſſumes the air of diffident modeſty. 
The Hague is one of the fineſt, and largeſt towas in Europe, and the 
Dutch univerſally wiſh'it to be thought ſo: And were you to ſpeak of it as 
only a village, they would. foon alert its 3 to vie with the proud 


aa. 


ply remind you, that, whenever you are diſpoſed to 


LY 


nn 
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birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, urns, buſts, medals, and mins: 
Tals, pictures and paintings, ſculptures, etgravings, and 
J other rarities of art and nature; as are the ſtudents of 
| Leyden, with the wonders 'of 1 town; the tree 
adorned foſſe, Efplanade, Tumulus, the trophied caſtle 
of the Saxon Hengiſt, (memorial of his victory over our 
own country); the 186 magnificent ſtreets ; the 145 
ſtone bridges; and all the curioſities of their wy 3 
from the fire-conquering Aſbeſtos to the egg of the cro- 
codile ; as well as all that is to be ſeen of thoſe greateſt of all 
curiofties, the Keleton of human nature, in tho ſchool 
of anatomy, | | ws hg, 
No, my friend, you are a woman af too "much read- 
ing and converſation, not to "conſider theſe things, as 
old ſtories, and inſtead of being. put again in mind of 
them, would, perhaps, be glad to throw a public 
building, or a few royal palaces, out of your head, 
where, amidſt ſo much better furniture, you may juſtly 
look on them as uſeleſs lumber. But, were it even 
_ Poſſible that you know: nothing of them, you would, on 
your coming over, have reaſon to exclaim, ere you had 
been here eight and forty hours ſomewhat too much 
i of this!“ For guides, companions, hiſtories, deſcriptions 
of the Hague, ſtare at you through almoſt every book- 
ſeller's window, in all languages, though principally i in 
Dutch. Jacob de Riemer, for 57 od juſt to begin 
with, has publiſhed a ſbort ſuceinct deſoription of the 
Hague, in three volumes folio. Another Putehman, by 
way of renderingit r more gommodious, has given an abridge- | 
ment of it in two volumes quarto, one of which, indeed, 
might be ſqueezed in the pocket of a true Dutchman; his 
tobacco box, being much ſuch another pocket companion. 
| Then, again, yon have your Valet de Place, who, on your 
ar riyal at the inn, the beſt and moſt reaſonable of which is 
the Mareſchal de toms: 2 1 Mr. 8 
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en and experience of men and things; * and 
people; and, for aught I know, glve you more real, (cer- 
tainly more various) information, than Jacob de Riemer. So 
that, every way, I take it for granted, you have had, or 


will have, more than enough of ee _— theſe . 


oſtenſible objects. 8 . 1 © 


My intention is, and has all 55 been, to mention, to 


you, from every place thoſe things, which it.is moſt likely, 


neither your fixture, nor your walking guides, will ever 


think of ſhewing you; or if ſome of them are ſet down in 
| the books, you muſt loſe a greater proportion of time in 
Hunting them up, through the hiding places of ſeveral 
hundred pages, about le plus beau, et la 88 belle (the nauſea 
of eyery panegyric, 


Where pure deſcription holds the place of ſepſe, * 


before you can get at them; like a ſquirrel running 
| through a wilderneſs for a kernel, when there is ſcarce 
a nut tree in an acre of ground. Now having done all 
this myſelf, I am willing to ſpare you the trouble ; for 
which courtely I have only to deſire, that in imitation 
of the abovenamed ingenious and pleaſant little animal, 
when I lay before you any literary nut, which has not 


anſwered to you the pains of cracking, throw it aſide, and 


depend on the next ; ; or peradventure, the next after that, 
being more to your taſte; and remember, too, that even 
that which diſpleaſed you, and which you condemned as 
inſipid, may exactly ſuit the palate of whoever picks it up 
after you, and think it even a home bouche gleanigg. 

I bave one general remark to make upon all- the books, 
in the way of guides, which have ever fallen under my 
examination z - and I have had the fortitnde, in all countries, 
to ſtruggle through all ſorts and ſes. You will note, that 


L cpeak only of ſuch as are written by the natives, or fo- 


reigners reſident, or rather eſtabliſhed ; till they are, as it 
_ booms repaired the 88 2 they deſcribe,—Their ac- 
counts 


$00 „ ann he 

—— ve. &c. nn dis entertainment 
are, donhtleſs, for the medt part, juſt; as may. be thoſe 
| pt laws, government, poline, Ac. ar. As far as it goen, 
this intelligence fatiofatory/; an the Jeſs it is clogged 
with remark, or incumhered with ſentiment, the better; - 
but v very great wuchbor af thoſe ebjeQs moſt intereſting 
404 ftrangor, they totally paſs over; and auredly for a 
Food, and d% them) ſufficient, reaſon 3 becauſe thay 
pannot ſuppoſe the meme, cuſtoms, end peculiarities 
which ſtrike travxphlers, am be imeraiting ; ſince, being 
amongſt the moſt ordinary ou es, in the midſt at 


which they were born, ** canact even en 
to be ſingular. 


as {Wat expe ron py ben hay we ka, 


And as wech authors ſeldom leave their own country ; 
the very articles which diſcriminate that from every 
other, they mult be in total ignorance of This re- 
feQion is ſo extenſively true, that I will venture to 
fay, there is ſcarcely a hook written by à native hiſtorian 
pf the Hague, or of other yowns, who has noticad any one 
ol thoſe peculiarities, that would falten principg/ly on an 
: Engliſh traxeller's obſervation ; ſuppoſing him not to be 
Inveterately attached to brick and mortar, F or inſtance, 
-# Dutch author mould--gll. commercial a is hjs.country— 
neuer think of telling you that the very dogs of Holland, 
are conſtrained to promate the trade ef the Republic.z 
zaſomuch, that that £aue.the Great Dogs of faſhion and Nate, 
which run before or after theix Jords and ladies cquipages ; | 
and, in imitation often pf their hetters, are ahove heing 
of any uſe; there is not an igle dag of any ſuc i in the ſeven 
| Provinccy.. Von ve them jn.hacgely, at all parts of tho 
Hague, and fome other towns, tugging at barrows, and 
Little carts, with their tongues almoſt ſweeping the ground, 
| pag * poor hearts almoſt regdy | to beat through their 
| ſides. 


NE ee wee eee, bo wh, rac 
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Aides. Frequently three, four, fire, and fometinnes fig 
abreaft, carrying men and meerchendife, with the ſpeed 
of little horſes. And in your walk frem the Hague Gute 


to Scheveling, (where we vill preſenely make an excur- 


poll you encounter, at all hours of the: day, an incredible 


 minkber loaded with fü an men, under the burden of 
which, they run off at a long trot, and ſometimes (when 


dviven by young men, or boys} at full gaffop, the whoſe 
mile and an Baff, which is the-diffance from gate to gate; 
fror, on their return, are they fuffered to come empty; 
being filled not only with the aforeſaid men or boys, (for 
almoff every Dutchman hates wafking when he enn ride, 
cough half a mile, ) bur with fech commodities as cannot be 


had at the village.--l have ſeen thefe poor drutes, in the 


middle of fummer, urged beyond their force, till they 
have dropped on the road to gather ſtrengih; which is 


 feldom the cafe, however, except when they have the 


misfortune to fait under the management of boys; for the 
Dutch are the fartheft from being cruef to their domeſtic, 
dumb animals, of any people in the world; on the con- 


_ Cary, an Hollander, of whatever renk, is ſo mercifut umd 


his beaſt, whether horſe, dog, or cow, &c. that they 
are the objects of his marked attention, as fleek fins, hap- 


py faces, and plump ſides, fufficiently demonſtrate. The 


cows, and oxen for draft, they rub down, curry, and 
clean till they are as gloſſy as the moſtł pampered ſteed in 
England. Nay, you frequently fee them with a light 


| fancy dreſs, to guard them from tie flies, and other 


annoying animaſcufa, in the meadows, which are the fi- 
neſt In the world, and in & wartner ſuit of 'cloaths du- 
ring the winter; even theſe canine flaves look hafe and 
well, as to condition, and being habitunted' to labour, 
feel litrie hardſhip in it. Happy, however, thrice hap- 


| ht, e born of hum 


and lowly parents, and is ſarred, by his inſignifi- 
cance, from labour.” Like many a man, who, Having 
neither talents tor fize for LY ; ones Cetives many 
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a ſnug enjoyment from his unkitneſs to take an dire 

part. in the toils of ambition. But dogs of this deſcrip- 
tion, have yet greater privileges in Holland, than you 
may. imagine, Like other little things, they are held 
precious, and ſo fondled and patted, that either a lap- 
dog, or a lover i in England, where thoſe animals, you 


| know, are ſometimes neglected, as indeed, in that 
country, are all fayourites, might envy them; for if 


* 


you think a Dutch woman, and a beautiful woman are in- 
compatible, you are * as I ſhall take occaſion 


to ſhew. 


In my firſt viſit * winter 8 to ihe "UI I 


entered into the intereſts of theſe poor day-labouring 


dogs ſo truly, that I wondered. they. did not go mad, 


or that I did not hear of the canine diſtractior more 
in this country, than i in ours; and on being told there were 


certain times (the dog days) when a heavy fine was to 
be paid upon any dog being ſeen in the ſtreet, I ſup- 
poſed this war the caſe, till the ſummer following, be- 


ing at this delightful ſea- ſide village of Scheveling, I ob- 
ſerved, ſeveral times in the day, theſe draft dogs, 


brought down to the beach, and bathed; a practice, 


which no doubt equally prevented them. from this 


dreadful diſorder r and e them 
ſtrength to go through their work. 

It is fortunate, alſo, that Holland is a country ſome- 
what prone to be ftri@ in the ceremonies of religion, 
by obſervance of which the dogs, like their maſters, 
find the ſeventh a day of unbroken reſt ; for © Sun 
day ſhines a Sabbath day to them. The firſt impreſſion 


(which is allowed a grand point, you know) being 
much in favour of theſe induſtrious creatures, I had an 


eye on them, as well in the hours of their repoſe, a8 
toil; and felt my heart warm to ſee | 
obſerved very heavily laden on the m taking. a ſound 
nap, out ſtretched and happy at their maſters doors, on 
the day in which their leiſure is even an allotment and 


boupry © of heaven: Al the morning and afternoon, 0 
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have remained, baſking in the ſun, or in the ſhade, in pro- 
found tranquillity, while a number of unthinking whelps, 
and lazy puppies, who had been paſſing their time inidle- _ 


_* neſs all the week, were playing their gambols in the ſtreet, 


not without-a vain attempt to wake the ſeniors, and make 
them join in their amuſement. Towards evening, [ have, 
in my ſunſetting rounds,” been much pleaſed to notice the 


| honeſt ereatures, ſit at their reſpective threſholds, look- 

ing quite refreſhed, giving. occaſionally into a momen- 

tary frolic, and the next morning returning to the labours 
df the week abſolutely renewed. 


Reader Stranger art thou 100 proud of heart or 


too proud of the dignity of human nature — to enter into 


theſe brute concerns? Paſs on then, a nd pity my weak - 


haeſo, * not without remembering that 


% Dogs are honeſt creatures, { 
4 Ne'er fawn on any that they love not; y 
And, I'm a friend to dogs. They 
A Ne er . their maſters , ED cn 


| 17 therefore thou haſt no feng for their ſufferings, 


reſpe& at leaſt their virtues : 


e Mark. but his ws, his faithful way; 
| 40 Andi in thy ſervice copy 2255 ts 


Hines: 1 have adopted your ſo 3 hint, my ll 


friend, of making theſe papers public, (after they have 
ſerved the once ſole deſigned end of your private amuſe- | 
ment,) I, of courſe, yield, frequently to addreſſes, as 


from an author to his very different claſſes of readers; 


many, indeed, moſt of which, can apply neither to you | 
or yours. For example, could have thought of entering 


a caveat againſt the rigour af your heart, or the lofty 


vanity of your feelings, in conſecrating a few pages to 
«theſe dumb ſervants? It would have inſulted that ten- 


. derneſs,/ which is the work en mark of a Fes 
"I Adkins” : | | 
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1 thee bataly, 1 
run with yon ont of the Hague, and got into the envi- | 


rons, indeed, into one of the moſt juſtly cefebrated parts 
of them, (the Schevefing- Road) let us eien take our 
way to that village before we return. 

I have already called this walk beantifuf. * i fo in 

a very high degree, indeed: and has not, by the moſt 
| laviſh deſcribers, been overpraiſed, The plan of this 
walk, is ſaid to have been laid by Conſtantine Huy- 
gens, in 1653. Its length from the Baniere, to the en- 
_ of Scheveling, is computed at 590 fathom ; from 


the bridge at the Hague, to the Scheveling beach it is 


'916,——[ts breadth is 18 fathom, It is. divided into three 
obvious paths, and two concealed !=Of- the former, a 
ſpacious one in the middle is for carriages 5 one on the 
right ſide for horſes of pleaſure; and one on the left 
for foot-paſſengers. The whole are in a ſtraight line; 


fo. that the center path ſhews you, on entrance of the 


avenue, at cxaQtly. half a league's diſtance, the ſpire of 

Scheveling church; forming a viſta; end tho extreme 

end, on either fade, fortns an opening, Gothie-faſhion, 

not unlike the entrance of an bermitage,. the effe@ of 
which faſlifted by the frequent gloom of the furround- 
ing trees, 222 1 
ſtrihing. 

Ot this foliage, as, indeed, of all ocher in Halleud, 
the Republic is with good reaſon, extremely, jaalous. 
- Conſider, but the time and labour neceſſary ta procure 
; it, in the ficit inſtance, and you will not be ſurpriſed, 
viſa 1 tell you that, as you paſs alpng their * 
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green, you will obſerve idle. boys, and others, corrected 
in effigie, or in paintings, and ſtuok up in terrorem, to 
warn them of the penalties attendant on the leaſt depre- 
dation of this eonſeurated verdure. 

Vou are told, with great truth, by the guides, that 
every body comes to ſee this walk. It is pleaſant at all 
times of the year 3 bedauſe it is a defence equally from 
the ſummer's ſun, and the - winter's ſtorm. You pay = 
farthing for entering, and a farthing for returning, and 
unleſs you have a ſettled antipathy to ſcenes of this kind, 
would think your money advantageouſly laid out, had it 
hen ton times the ſum On the warking days, it is lie- 
tle frequented execpt. by the ſiſnw omen, Who run through 
it in ſnoals, with turbot, eod, foles, and ſhrimps, all the 
morning, ſome hundreds together; their heads loaded 
enough to break their neeks; and returning after market 
haurs, loaded with other things w õο,.-i, grooerics,. hard- 
ware, vegetables, and other little negeſſaties, which they 
have taken in barter, or purchaſed out of their profits 3 
not unfrequently hand in hand, or arm in arm, half a 
dozen at a time, ſmging aut of tune, but perfectly in tem- 
per, with fiſh- looking forms, and ſea - bright aountenan- 
ces. © It is a rea eation to be by, and hear their arts 
leſs merriment, ſpeaking to every body they encounter, 
Which is 2 very general faſhion in Holland; a good- 
morrow, a good - night, and a hom, or @ curtſey, you god 
from every body; ſonverinans, even to tediouſneſs, - of 
whieh hereafter. The paſſing of theſe people along the 
different alleys, aſſiſta the. beauty of the perſpeRive z 
blended too, as it is, towards the evenings, with the gen- 
try and bu ghers of the Hague; and on a fine Sunday, 
_ is truly a Dutah Jubiſee. The throng is prodigious.— 
The piQureſque ſingularity of the dreſſes, the huge hats 
af the peaſant women, projeRing literally more than a 
| yard from. their heads; their enormous ear - rings dropping 
en their houſders; the fiſttermen loaded with ſilver but - 
bons, each larger * a Growin er 3 + felt bounyt on 
Yom L. Rp | | his 


2 
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his head, a Pipe in every mouth—the people ef kation 
in carriages, three or four deep, to the extent of the 
walk; the carts and waggons of the country people, full 
almoſt to overflowing, all in motion at once, under the 
umbrage of the fineſt oaks, limes, and beech trees I ever 
ſaw ; all this cannot be an unintereſting piQure to the 

| moſt ill-tempered perſon breathing. To a good-natured 
4 one to you, my friend, it would be— 


=_— . A feaſt of reaſon, and a flow of foul,” 


You would ſee, though in à ſtranger's land, the beauty 

; | | of vegetation : you would ſee human felicity, pourtrayed 
in a thouſand, good, round, unthinking faces, and to uſe 
the words of poor, dear, Goldſmith, you would 


1 Gather bliſs to ſee your fellows bleſt.“ 


1 have . ſfinging—lt is almoſt the ae 
practice of the lower ſort of people in Holland. They 
ſing in their boats they ſing at their barrows - they ſing 

: in their churches almoſt inceſſantly—they ſing at pleaſure— 
Et they ſing at work; and always in ſongs, that either 
require (or are inſiſted upon allowing) ſeveral voices— 
ſometimes fifty or ſixty people in a ſtring of pleaſure- 
waggons, keeping the burthen at full trot; and for hours 
| together, generally making the ſame tune do the buſineſs 
Nt öf the journey, long or ſhort: fo that when travellers 


F chooſe to amuſe you with the ſaturnine phlegm, 'and in- 
veterate ſilence of the Dutch, you are bona fide to read for 
ſaturnine and Foy a very "PIER ſort of people. 
at | - Solemn 

8 
} * "OR entertainiog traveller. ty publiſhed ſome Prench 1 3 in the 


courſe of a haſty tour through Holland, in his way to England, which he 
| Fleaned i in the ſame running manner, has expreſſed himſelf on this very 
ſubject, with a candour that deſerves a quota tion, becauſe Candexr (which 
may be juſtly called the golden mean, between the common extremes of 
ill-natured detraQion and diſguſting flattery) is as rare in books as it is in 
life, and equally eſtimable i in both. - On a dit, (ſays he) tout le monde 
ca repetẽ, tout Vunivers "eſt perſuade que le naturt! di Hollandais ef 


* Pere flegmatiquey et tate . [on flinat gai le rend tel. II n © point 
4e de 


o = = LOTT = _ 
an. Se th ä — * 


e 
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Solemn and auſtere, I am ſure, they would conſider the 


fame claſs of people in our country, where except on par- 
X 2 | ticular 


— 


u Je proverbe devenu plus uni verſel, que ce propos. Les Hollandois n'ont 


jamais fait de belles actions; ils n'ont point de vertus, dont on ne croit 
* decouvrir la ſource dans ce flegme, qui leur eſt naturel Pour moi, 
« j*incline a croire que ce ſſegme, qu'6a leur impute, et qui aꝰeſt ni fi ex- 
* ceflive, ni fi general, qu'il convient a ceux qui veulent dire de plaiſante- 
* ries, ou ecrire de Jolics phraſes, a le depeindre, leer vient moins de 
«leur climat, que de leur education, c'eſt a dire de ce quiils entendent, 


bet voyent des leur enfance, des impreſſions qu'ils recoivent, des eou- 
% tumes, des fagons, de faire, qu ls — et dont ils ne ſortent 
* jgmais.“ 8 


1 muſt own, my dear friend, 1 am of the ſame opinion. The Dutch 
phlegm, ſpeaking of it as a charaQeriſtic, 1 conceive to exiſt, rather in 
their exterior than interior, moins dans leur ſang et dans leur phyfique que 
dans leurs mœurs et dans leurs maniꝭ res. Why are the perſons of condi= 
tion in this country more light; eaſy, and unreſtrained, than thoſe who 
have net ralieved the buſy cares of commerce by the refining blandiſhments 
of ſociety > Why do we obſerve the children here as lively, alert, trickful, 


and plcaſantly miſchievous, as in England or France ! I have ſeen the- 
little ſeminaries of learning empticd on a holiday, every hour of Which has 


been devoted to as active joys as if they were the © playful children juſt 
let looſeꝰ from the ſchosls of Great Britain : like thoſe, I have ſtood with 


a rapture, that rolled back upon my memory the days of youth, to ſee 
them illuftrate all the delicious imagery of that Great Britain's Pindar, 


who fills the mind with pleaſure at a fiftieth reading. The little Hollandets 


have brought under my eye all that ever he could have obſerved amongſt 


the Jouths of Eton: 
6c While fore on earneſt buſineſs Rt 


: «© Their murmuring laboors pix 
- « Gainſtgraver hours that bring reſtraint 
«© To ſweeten liberty.” 


[ have ſeen here, alſo, thoſe _ 


6 Bold adrenturers, who diſdain 285 7g 3 Sad 
2 The limits of their little reign : 
3 Who unknown regions dare deſery, 
ct Still as they ran, they look'd behind, 
6 They heard a voicein every wind, 
6 And ſuxtch'd a feaufyl Joy b. 


t» 


. 
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ticular occaſions, as at a wake, a harveſf home, a 

houſe warming, or a Chriſtmas meeting, you do not 

meet one-tenth part of the like merriment. The 
N EL Tong 


I ſpeale of well-gdocated youth. Why I ſay arg theſe ſe diſſerent from 
the children of peaſants or trade's people? la it not 35 the French would 
expreſs it, que les uns ſont eleves dans des maiſons od toute, reſpire une 
< joye aimable, un liberté dente, et que les autres ne voyent, chez cun, 

qu'une gravitẽ froide et taciturne, qui paſſe pour une prudenta ſageſſe. 

Ah ! bow often have L had reaſon to deplore the want of candour ig the 
eſtimate which ons nation makes of another | In effeQ, candoyr is but 
another name for chatity, without which, a character, though it poſſelles 
every other quality, is deficient. Deſtitate of this, another, its, oppaſite 
(DetraQtion) paints every thing in diſtemper. It is in the ſpirit of this ma- 
lien principle, we are told, that the courage of a Dutchman i is nothing but 
paticace, his intrepidity phlegm, his perſeverance obſtinacy, his ſimplicity 

oſ manners, a tenacity of bia own ſentiment— his induſtry, covetouſneſs, 
and his wealth, the fruit of his avarice. Surely nothing more amiable 
than national want of candour, iofeftiog even men of ſcience, could in 
duce ſeveral reſ] peQable authers of our oun country, to hazard. what 
follows: | 

The cardinal virtue of an Hollander, ſays one of them, i is proprete, his 
ealy divinitics Mercury and Plutus;. but as for Apollo, and bis nige mnſep, 
they. never heard even of their names: antiquity is a thing held in utter | 
contempt by. hem, and if an artiſt ſhould dare. to copy the ancient maſters 
with a ſublime and emulative pencil, be would die of huoger. I have ſeen 
in France, idle, wicked, fallacious man; as in Eogland, or elſewhere ; | 
but for Hol and, how ſhall I find a national character, fince an individual 
cannot be ſaid to give it; and I muft TY I have heb one arhiable 
Dutchman. ; 

The travels of the author (Martin Shorlock,) are not . the vo- 
lune: of my portable library; 1 may, therefore, forget the expreſſion; 
bot ] grieve to remember, that jhis is the ſenſe. I grieve, becauſe I va- 
Ive the aubtor, and have long loved the man, whom I know to de as wor- 
thy as ingenious, but he was a hefty traveller, and I am perfutided'would 
bave given a truer deſcription, had he been, like me, & deliberate Gleaner. 

But a whole ſociety of literary men have offended againſt trath and can- 
dour in the ſame way, and againſt the ſame people. No leſs than the au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, have aſſured os, that the Dptch are cold, 
phlegmatic, brutal, and without invention. They perſiſt indefatigably in 
every thing they begin, and finiſh the moſt laborious, painfyl undertakings 


vithouta alex of * freedom, rededtivo, or foreſight, A dull, 2 
kia 
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fongs are a little monotonous to be ſure, and the inſtru- 
ments, through which they paſs, are not attuned to the 
moſt delicate touches of harmony. Moreover, the 
whole figure of the groupe is ſomewhat unwieldy, and 


the fiſhermen in their boat-dreſſes, and in glee, like 


bears rampant ; and though I have ſeen them paſs fifty 


times ig full chorus along the delicious avenues aforeſaid, 


I muſt own, I never beheld any Orphean miracle likely 
to reſult from the utmolt exertion. of their vocal powers, 
Not a tiee walked after them; not even a ſhrub bowed, 
its head towards them, except when moved by the magic 


of the wind. But I ſaw, as obſerved already, what you 


would like much better to ſee a great number of 
hard-working human beings, extremely charmed with 
themſelves, and with each other. Ahl are there notin 


the higher walks of life, many refined and elegant aſſem- 


blies of men and women, the equals of theſe humble child- 
ren of nature—perhaps the ſuperiors, i in point of number, 


but miſerably their inferiors in bealth, inoffenſiveneſs, 


and joy ? 
The waggons, in which they go thoſe excurſions, are 
the ſame as thoſe in which their general buſineſs is car- 


ried on, and uſually have ſome = n painted 
behind, 


kind of patience, has enabled them to make fomy ſmall progreſe in arts 
and ſciences. Holland, it muſt be owned, has produced poets, paiaters and 
ſculptors; but it appears fo have been contrary to the ordinary courſe of 
nature, like vines in Siberia; and like comets, appear once in 
an age, by way of phenomena, In general, whatever appears to 
have paſſion, or emotion, is dead amongſt them; the paſſion for gain 
alone excepted. We never hear of a quarrel, but when the effect of 
drunkenneſs ; and how ſhall we hear of jealouſy in a nation that never yet 
felt the power of love? Gluttony and inſenſbility, were the epithets 
which the ancients gave to the old Batavians : their deſcendants are not 


leſs known amongſt the moderae, by their apathy, ſtupidity, and phlegm. 


The reader may form his judgment of this people, by a ſingle obſer- 
vation of Sir William Temple, who recounts the hiſtory of a man, who 
ſpent twenty- -four years in making a globe; and thirty to inlay a table. 

I truſt, you will find them honourably reſcoed from theſe aſperſions, for 
ufperſions they are in the courſe of theſe Gleaniogs ſacred to candeur and 
0 you, which is another name to expreſs the ſame thing, 
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behind, on a board that faſtens them, at tho bottom of 
which is frequently 2 line, couplet, or ſtaa, ſpelled 
by the unlettered muſe,” ſacred to Toil and Plea- 
' ſure, But the burghers and ſervants of the Hague, a lit- 
tle town-ſtruck, commonly club for 2 ſort of chaiſe, which 
will hold about a dozen on three ſcats, and thus they 
come ſinging down to e 2 as * as the day 
is long!“ EY — 

But you are prepared to take a view of all theſe different 
ſorts of people on the beach. There, however, you 
would not fee them, were you to be fixed in front of 
it, like one of the houſes, ſuppoſing that houſe animated 
and every window of it an eye, which by the bye would 
make it an Argus for the Dutch, not paying (upon earth 
for the light of heaven) any ſuch tax as our s, the houſe 
is bewindowed from top to bottom. | 

Strange as it may ſeem, it i is'the Dutch cuſtom to drive 
from the Hague; and other parts of Holland to the Beach 
Head, there ſtop a little,' and drive back *again. Nay, 
' thoſe valetudinarians (Dutch [ mean) who take an airing 
to the ſex-ſide for health, do juſt the ſame, with the 
additional ſingularity of remaining in the carriages, the 
glaſſes drawn down, then cloſed, then half opened, for 
about an hour—but I do aſſure you, out of more 
than a thouſand different vehicles, which l have ſeen, 
from. the apartment I occupied, paſs to the Beach Head, 
I never obſerved a ſingle carriage, but the Engliſh am- 
baſſador- s go upon the ſands, though they extend a league 
at low water to right and left, as firmly bound as a 
grave]. walk in a young: and as level as a bowling 


reen 
It was impotble to let buch a 1 of ſin- 


gularity, as it app eared to me , eſcape ungleaned, On 
enquiry, I was told, and on ho beſt authority, that of 
three different medical gentlemen, that one of the fa- 
vourite and almoſt univerſal opinions of Great Britain, 
iz totally ſeouted i in Holland, viz. [the  ubrity of the ſea 

25 . air, 


6 
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air, or water. The Dutch, almoſt to à man, nay to a 
Doctor, contend, that it is the moſt peſtilent congre- 
gation of vapours a man can poſſibly breathe, that it is 


fit only for a mad dog, And one of their guide-writers very N 


ſeriouſly tells you, in a book of 340 pages, about the 
Hague only, that very fortunately the ſouthern aſpe& 
& js ſkreened by a chain of ſandy mountains, and intey- 
& mediate meadows, which protects the beautiful Hague 
& from the malign exhalations of the ſea!” And in ano- 
£ ther place he aſſures his readers, that ** the air of the 
5 Hague is pure and wholeſome——malgr? la proximits 
& de la Mer.“ 

Now, without pretending to enter the liſts of medical 
controverſy with theſe learned gentlemen, if it could 
poſſibly have been done, without getting into a diſquiſition 
(which on all ſubjects is my dread, becauſe it uſually 


tends only to“ words, words, words,“ as Hamlet ſays) 
1 ſhould have been glad to aſk them, to what the ſu- 


perior health of the inhabitants of the Rague, the Brielle, 
and other Dutch towns in the neighbourhood of the ſea, 
is to be attributed, but to this very circumſtance? Yet the 
whole nation have ſet their faces againſt it, in my opinion, 


very ungratefully ; ſo I ſhall not attempt vindicating what 


they are ſo ſturdily bent upon conſidering as an enemy— 


though conſidering both their trade and their ſituation, 


the ocean is ſcarcely more a friend to one of its own fiſhes, 
than toa e x 


Fe Who ſhall decide when doQors diſagree ?'? 


On my firſt tour to the Hague, two things ſtruck me, 
as pre-eminently abfurd ; and not then knowing their 


pique againſt ſalt- water, and the vital ſpirit of that re- 


ſtoring breeze, which I had fo often felt blow from, 'or 
fly around it, T argued upon them thus :—Suppoſe me, if 
you pleaſe, in one of my ſoliloquizing ſolitudes, in deep 


converſation with myſelf, and walking, faſt or flow, in 


correſpondencg 
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eorreſpandendo ts the temperature of the ſubject, 2s was 
actually the eaſe, and in returning from the village which 
has afforded us theſe gleanings.—But I will give you q 
hend You have had a Tong walk. 


LETTER XXXIl, 


10 THE SAME. 


e are now to imagine W an inviſible 
ſfy, upon your ſelf. amuſing friend. 

What a ſtrange contradiQtory raec, after all, are 
the Dutch I., Here, at the ſeat of politeneſs, at their 
court, the reſidence of the repceſentatives of Emperors 
and Kings the reſidence of a Prince from the Houſe of 
Orange, and of a Princeſs from the Houſe of Pruſſia 
even while the town is in full. faſhion, at this ſeaſon of 
its chief gaiety and ſplendaur, the windovur, ſave the or- 
dinary ſitting rooms, are all barred and whos at mid- 
day from the air, even of the nableſt houſes, and are 
not again to be uncloſed, till a formal day of company. 
Pray what may this be for? They conſider air, as well 
as water, unwholeſome, and the ſun, forſooth, is unfricnd- 
ly to furniture. Thus, two of heayen's richeſt diſpenſa- 
tions they abſolutely exclude.—Can there be ſuch perver- 
| ity? What | hut out the air and the ſun in Holland! 
where the breath of the one, and the genial warmth of 
the other, ought to be prayed for as a beatitude ! (very 
Jong ftrides towards the eloſe of this apoſtrophe) Then 


* appear 10 7s $6 aggravate, the offeace by their in- 
difference 
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difference about the ſea water, the bleſſing of which flows 
into their very arma. Such an ocean wafting health over 

ſuch a ton Yet at this Scheveling, how vainly have I 

attempted accummodatien ? What, no lodgings ? Ne 
bathing machines? no—=no bathers ? a few commouy peo- 
ple, and a ſtraggling Engliſh-man or two, who daſh, ſtark 
naked, into the open fea ! 

What! inſenſible alike to air, fire, and water! fits 
no people upon earth have greater occaſion for each of theſe 
blefſings—a cold temperature—fogs over their heads 
ſtagnant water on each ſide of them; the ocean viſiting 
them but at few points, and thoſe few not attended to! 
— violent walking, and the tones — a little chaffed 
by the ſubjeQ.) 

None of our Britiſh watering places, even on our ſea- 
beat ſhore, can ſhew a fairer beach than that of Scheve- 
ling; and yet the inhabitants of the Hague, amounting to 
many thopfands, (living within two miles, out through the 
moſt delicious walk or ride, ſnaded alike from heat and 
cold) juſt beftow an inſenſible look, and leave it to fiſher- 
men and fiſhes . almoſt a run). 

I pere-ive you might as ſoon expe to ſee the . 
take fire, as a Dutchman, etcept in the way of his trade, 
take to the water. Not even the having a number of le- 
pe -houſes can indicate to them the neceſſity of ablutions— 
a ſet of people, too, who waſh every thing but tiemſelves 
almoſt to pieces]! How prepoſterous | and then how pro- 
- woking to ſee them, as I did {aft night, fit by hundreds in 
the damps of the evening at their doors, with their inſen- 
ſible noſes hung over a thick © mantling pool,” a ſtinking 
canal—inſtead of inhaling the breeze, freſhened by the. 
waves at only a mile and an half 's diflancel Good heaven | 
that l and the ſea-gulls ſhould have had the whole ocean to 
_ ourſelves ſuch a day as this has been vehement action, 
and tones that made many paſſengers ſtare, more laugh at, 
and one or two pity me) No wonder, then, that the villa- 
gers, ſo far from n . u chamber, occationed 2 ge- 

; geral 
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neral apprehenſion amongſt the inhabitants, either that I 
muſt be bit by a mad dog, or have evil deſigns upon myſelf, 
in either caſe, no ſafe inmate. What ſir, (ſaid an inn» 
* keeper to me) would you leave the Hague to come 
© and lodge ar ſueh a place as this? We never had 
& any people of your appearance come to ſleep here, 
« but a rheumatic old lady, that uſed to tuck herſelf, 
„ neck and heels, into a great tub, in which ſhe uſed 
to parboil two or three times a week; but ſhe died 
&« of it for all that; and we ſuppoſe ſhe was boiled to 
& death. Nobody lets lodgings here; you may eat and 
& drink, and paſs the day, but muſt ſleep at home.” 
This provoking fellow talked Engliſh too, juſt as I 
have given his remarks. By this time my enquiries 
after a room, and running from houſe to houſe, had 
gathered people, and I found myfelf in a mob, from 
which I turned away, and ran off at full ſpeed, juſtify- 
ing every ſuſpicion that had been en — me 
touching my infanity. 

But to 'efeape from theſe Dutch mags, and converſe 
_—_ you, my friend— — | 765 FATIEEe 
* Phe village of Schevoling e. conſiſts of one very — 8 
| pretty ſtreet, and two or _— ſmaller ones, branching 
en &* 1 S te | £3. from 


* The rallowiog 3 reſpeRing this village, is worth  Glenning: 
The Dutch were ſaved here in 1612 by an extraordinary circumſtance; 
When Louis the Fourteenth came down upon them, he propoſed to enter 
the province of Holland by land, that his fleet in con junction with that 
of Great Britain might make a deſcent on the fide of the Hague by the 
ſea. When the united fieets came up within fight of Scheveling, and 
were preparing to land, the tide changed its uſual courſe, and ſtopped 
for ſeveral hours, though, at other times, very regular. The inhabitants, 
were amazed. The next morning De Ruyter, the brave Dutch Admiral, 
came up, and the Engliſh and French fleets were diſper ſed by a ſtorm. 

Of this fat, which is unqueſtionable, we are preſented with ſome moral 
animadverſions, by thoſg who attribute it to the immediate interpoſition 
of Providence, while others, who ** hate miracles,” ſays the moralift, 
pretead that it happened ata great ebb: But then, adds the advocate for 
miracles, was not this very ebb ip itſelf. a. Providence, as the terrible d- 
ſcent which muſt have exterminated the Republick, was to happen 
Qaaliz at taat, and ao other time? Iadged one of our own igen (Biſhop 


PPP 
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: from it, each of which like the parent one, goes directly 


to as fine a beach as ever was waſhed by ſalt water. 
A town of much leſs ſize in any part of Great Britain, 


fo auſpiciouſly placed, would be fitted out into apart- 


ments to receive ſome hundreds of ſtrangers, who would, 
in turn, contribute very materially to the ſubſiſtence and 
comfort of the native inhabitants, as in Haſtings, Ly- 
mington, Wivenhoe, Eaſt Bourne, &c. &c. 

But, precious as gain is to a Hollander, there is one 
thing yet more dear—his prejudices, He deteſts, dreads, 
fhrinks from innovation; and if he is tempted into it, he 
revenges himſelf on you by enormous retaliation. As for 
example—invited by the ſea-gale, which renovated me 
after a couple of torrid viſits to the Hague, in the very 
centre of the canals, which in the hot weather are, li- 
terally, in a putrid fever, I was fo ſtruck by the ſedy- 
cing power of contraſt—l felt the exchange ſo forcibly, 
—a ſtaghant ditch for a flowing wave of living water, 
that I eould not but hazard a ſecond trial to get into 
ſomething like a ſleeping room, though it ſhould be in 
one of the fiſhing-boats. An Engliſh gentleman, who, 

| FA IM . | at 


Burnet) ſeems to favor the then general opinion of its being amongſt the 
peculiar protections of a [ perior power In his Hiſtory of his own Times, 
we find the following paſſage, confirming the truth of the eveat ; though 
poſſibly, with ſome others, you may not conſider the teſtimony of our 
wonder-loving prelate, as adding much ſtrength to a modern miracle. 
© Soon after the Engliſh fleet had refitted tnemſelves, (ſays his lordſhip), 
6 they appeared in fight of Scheveling. making up to the hore. The 
« tide turned, butthey reckoned that with the next flood, they would certainly 
&« land the forces that were on board, where they were like to makeno reſiſt- 
% ance. The States ent to the Prince orſome reeimentsto hinder the deſcent, 
& but he could ut ipare 'Naay mea, having the French near him. So 
„between the two the chu try was given up for loſt, unleſs De Ruyter 
« ſnauld come up: the flo,d returned, wh:ch the people thought was to 
« end in their ruin; but, to all their am tze nent, after it had flowed. 
„ tw» or three kinds: an ebh of many hours ſucceeded, which carried 
66 the fleet gain to ſea; and before that was ſpent. De Ruyter came in 
. e Th; 8 hey reck »ned a miracle wrought for their 'Telervation. wa 
are not ignorant; that, {ume years rior to this event, our Kiog | 
Charles, daring his long exile, embarked twice at Scheycling* 
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at that time, accompanied me, and ho ſpoke Dutch 


fluently, took me to an inn-keeper, whom he informed 
me had many chambers. unoccupied 5 © chambers, ſaid 
be, that never feel ſunſhine or air, but on ſabbath days,” 
With much difficulty he was brought into my plan, but 
to preclude the poſſibility of my acceding to his, he 
deſired my interpreting friend to inform me, that for 
ence, and entirely ot oblige me, he would accommodate 
me with a 'bed-room for twenty-four florias (more than 
two guineas) per week, and if | made it up thirty, he 
would give me a bit of fiſh for my dinner. Before 1 had 


time to expreſs my aſtoniſhment at this demand, (which 


more than doubles the beſt apartments for ſingle men at 
the Hague) he conducted us to a cat-hole of a place, 
where the cat would have panted for breath, without any 
hope of getting it; and in this curious cabinet, in the dar- 
keſt corner, was crowded 8 ſomething by way of bed, 


ten times more diſordered than that which held the unfor- 


tunate Villers Duke of Buckingham, © Will it do?” 
aſked the Dutchman, with a gravity provokingly inflex- 
ible. © De (ſaid I) po?” „ What do you not ap- 
5 prove of it then? There's no harm done,” quoth the 
Dutchman, ſhutting it up, and walking off; * an old 
ce friend of mine, however, and who once five my life, 
** has ſlept on it ſome years; and, if it was good enough 
F< for him, it might ſerve your turn, I ſhould thick, 
6 who are a ſtranger I never ſaw before,” 

I really was indignant Beyond ſpeaking, We had now 
gained the ſtreet door; a huge Pomeranian dog lay at it; 
$ O, here he is,” exclaimed the Dutchman; what do 


fe you think, my poor old Hmm this heer (gemleman) 


* though a perfect ſtranger, aſked me for a ded, and 
ge he was juſt going to let him have your's ; but luckily 
„ did not accept it; and I am glad of it, for I 
e ſhould have been an ungrateful fellow, to have 
c turned you out of your bed, for a man I never faw 
before in my fife,-Poor old Pom? do you re- 

_ * member 
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ce 6 fox me off the. W 

ö « when, I was, waſhed over-boaxd > Do you remember 

« how you pulled me, and held me. by the nape of the 

« neck, till my meſſmates got mo out of the water? You 

te left your marks on me. Look here Pomm; and while 

this is in my fleſh, ſhall T turn thae. out of thy bed? 

% No, d n me, Pomm-—not for * the Heer: (gen- 
« tlemen) of Chriſtengom !. 

My companion aſſured rae this was 2 1 a lizeral 
teanſlation a poſſihlo: and from my knowledge of the 
Dutch. lantzusge ſince, and ef . the impreſſian made of 
the ſounds on my memory at the time, I find it was ſq. 
But ihre wers other ſigns: of the fidelity of the tranfla- ' 

tion, but the action which accompanigd the words, the 
careſſes which the Dutchman laviſhed on his dog, the re- 
buke with which he loaded himſelf, and the tears which 
fell from his eyes—not uſed to weep—when he ſhewed 
to the preſerver of his life, the marks in his neck, were 
antecedent, and ſuperior to all the 2 yer! ſpoken 
by human beings. 

1 was difarmeg.. 1 aw very plainly, that the Duteh- 
man, yielding to my. importynities, which were very 
earneſt, had no way of putting an end to them, but 
by a ſtroke of waggery, and apparent extortion, which 
he was fatisfied I could not give into, and his ſtratagem 
facceeded, I conſidered poor od Pomm as a benefaQor, 
and the Dutchman as a grateful fellow—though I Mill 
think old Pomm might have been better lodged, 

Touch my affections, and do what you will with me; 
but excite my diſguſt, by cold, deſigned impoſition, nei- 
ther enli vened by frolick, nor recompenſed by humani- 
ty-—l revolt at, and whenever I am able, puniſh it. 

Q& this kind is the behaviour of a fellow in the village, 
which has yielded theſe little adventures. His houſe is 
fituated ſa commodiouſly to the ſea, of which it has 
the entire command, as it has of every thing, within 
many ſeagues, moving on the face of the waters, that it 

would 
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whuld Juflify.a moderate ſhare of impoſition; and I am 
ſorry to be under the neceflity of letting you know this 
man indulges in ſuch an unreaſonable extortion, that — 
neither you, or any. of my yy n Werte his 
victims, if I can help it. 1 
Wearied with n along the beach, 11 ſat myſelf 
down at this man's houſe to repoſe, after which I follow- 
ed the example of a Dutch gentleman, then in the ſame 
room, and whom I had juſt obſerved" pay four ſtivers 
(four pence) for a glaſs of milk and geneva, and a plate 
of ſhrimp — a common refreſhment e 4150 to be lad 
in great perfection. | 1 
Having regaled and reſted, I demanded x oe" rehon- 
+. porn is, ſaid the WI 


s 0 
#? % „ | * 
4*S 7 1 4 


| e c a f 
| | TRY ſtivers. | 
Eighteen ſlivers | — die e 
Im kecper. 8 


For my houſe ; for the windows ; for the em; for the 
geneva for the milk 3 for the bread ; for the SEA! | 


| Ghar. 3 6 
ae great many articles, certainly, when iv ineenicudy 


ſpread out! But the gentleman, who has recently left 
this very houſe, theſe windows, this ſea, and taking a 
like proportion of your bread, milk, fiſh, and e 


along with him, paid only four ſtivers. 


| Inn-keeper. 

What is | that to you ?—he is a cuſtomer; he often 
comes to my houſe; he is a Dutchman | Do you think 
I can. afford to treat ſtrangers as I do my own coun- 
trymen ?—a man, from God knows where, like a gen- 

.tleman who lives at the Hague —and who is a magiſ- 


trate ? 5 33 
Gleaner. 
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I only wiſh; I was a magiſtrate for half an hour, __ 
* at the . bas for your ſake, * * 


is  Inn-keeper. 
Eighteen ſtivers, * demand—eighteen ſtivers 1 will 

© Bave—or my goods back again. : 
; Hereupon he lapped the door upon me, and 48 1 
did not know well how to manage the curious alterna- 
tive—the goods, : as he called them, though dearly bought, 
fitting perfectly eaſy on my ſtomach—l paid eighteen 
pence for a ſmall tumbler of milk, into which 1 infu- 
fed about A tea-ſpoonful of Hollands, bread in propor- 
tion, and about fort ſhrimps. The original colt to the 
publican might (a little e ſtand thus, Os 


. 5 . | 
 Shrayy. ES» 1 
%o Co 
„%% 
W . on 
; | Total © o 0 14 
5 Fair allowable _ on. | three pence (uſt 1 
__. half price), „„ 0 o 11 
: Extra, for extortion on a firanger . e 


— 


. getting down ſtairs, he deſited to ſee no more of 
O were all commands as eaſy to be obeyed! On 


* A and repreſentation of this fact at the table d hote, 


where I that day dined, I found ſeveral gentlemen had 
met the ſame extravagance, accompanied by the ſame 
infolence.' As well, therefore, in juſt reſentment, as in 
patriotic good will to the Engliſh public in general, and 
to Jou, my friend, in particular, I have marked this 

SOD | a man 
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man, and his bouſe e and fanher inform. you that the. 
name of the former is Grevers, and. the Syn of ha lat⸗ 
ter, the Heeren Logement. i ade e - Reiedbs 

Beware; it is a duty we awe. 8 W * 
mot to be the dupe of an impoſitian i in n country. I 
mould not have even known to what, 8 degree this was 
one, had I not been preſent at the Dpteh gentleman's 
payment for preciſely the ſame articles x, though common 
experience muſt have confi dered.i it as, inſufferable, being 
within two ſtivers (two pence) exaQly what you give 
at the zable A hote of the Mareſchal de Turenne,, for as. 
good a dinner conſiſting of two excellent courſes, and, 
a liberal deſſert, as you can have in any part of London, 
for half a crown head. As the, ficſt part .c oft this/ad- 
venture then, ſerves as a Warning! for the Scheveling ann, 
let this concluſion of it operate as a recommendat pn to 
the hotel at the Hague. 

But judge not, from theſe individual inſtances, cher 
way, or at either place, that all is fair dealing . the 
Hague, or all extortion at t Scheveling. I have very Polpt- 4 
ed inſtances in reſerve, where you will ſee an exaQ 1 Ine . 
verſion of the exceptions, viz. abominable extortion at 
the Hague, and excellent behaviour, . with 2 
reaſonable charge, « at Scheveling. 


Fo 


And, as I am ſure I ſhall do a'more_ | 
to the Britiſh traveller, by vo (as 
my path) gleaning for bim thefe remarks. for the 30 
vernment af his purſe, and perſon, than if 1 were 40 pre: 
ſent bing with the Lionel of 7 P is ter, figs ne, 


1 40 
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| E «It fer + ce IA for wi Gd n 
that thin. very houſe, which had dean an inn half $ contury ago, add n. : 
ty a number of years, an gc can ot the .imgeſing charges ai the inn- ke. 
ers- The man that kept it Jaſt, (fays an. augbentio traveller) broke 
« He treſpaſſed grievouſly onthe firanger%s pocket; „ and; is. cogfeqnance, © 1 
«4. carne to nothing, unlamented, after having made his rapacity ſuffici- 
0 ently known, to drive every body from his houſe, notwithſtanding the 
oe beauty of its fituation."” But notwithſtanding this example before his Ys 
eyes, mine hoſt hae not -profited of it I my friend and reader takge 
warning, that will be ſufficient, - OOTY 
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ry of every painting, with the natural hiſtory of every 
butterfly, and bug, in the Prince's muſeum ; I ſhall, in 
proper times and places, remember to hold out to him, 
hints of both theſe examples, 

At the preſent” moment, if you pleaſe, we will amuſe 
bitrſelves on the beach, where you will ſee. upwards of 


| Too latge fiſhing boats, Dutch-built of courſe, drawn up 


iff array, equi-diſtant from each other, their nets ſpread 


for tryin t to the fan, the edlours of their provinces fly- 


ing z their” ſails, yellow and deep brown, drying alſo; 
und making, thus alfociated, and ene a _ agree- 
able appearaner. n eig! 

During the ſhort" vacation which ths tide ets it is 
curious to obſerve 'the employments, and paſtimss, car- 
ried on by theſe ſons arid daughters of induſtry, who not 
only live by, but almoſt an, that various element, with 


which they are encompaffed. Football, cricket, quoits, 


races, by men, women, and children, the aged and the 


young; dances on the ſand, the fiſh · carriers and the fiſn- 
ermen becoming partners, joining hands, ſome of them 
Joining hearts, (cheeks and lips very often); boys bathing, 


draft dogs, girls thoſe happier puppies doomed to favour- 


itim; little creatures without ſhoes or ſtockings ſwim- 


ming and diving like the fiſhes, amongſt which they live ; 


| ſome, as if the fea ſervice was an innate idea, (though it 


1s more like imitation) converting their very hats and 
ſabots into boats, and their ſhirts into ſails, ſwim out 


| with them in tow fo far into the fea, that an Engliſh mo- 
ther would tremble to behold: them. The ſetting the 
boats off, when the tide ſerves, is, likewiſe, another 
pleaſant proſpect. They are all in extreme good fellow- 
| hip, and ſtart, as nearly as may be, all at once; then 


ſpread, and ſeparate, which is a freſh marine picture; 
and when the weather is fine is truly amuſing; the more 


ſo, as, on account of the different figure, faſhion, ſails, 
colours, and courſes of the boats, the appearance is very 
p diſtin& from what we _— on the ſea coaſts i in the 
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are reſumed. The incredible foals of children in chk 
little town, begin to make me think i it- was with good 
reaſon, the ancient poets made the queen of love ſpring 
from the ſea z and it is an obſervation, that I fancy. every 
coaſt town corroborates,. But ti. exceeds all 1 ever be- 
held; though, I muſt confeſs, few of them ſeem to have 
been the deſcendants of Venus; for a more. abhorregt 
ſet of little naked Cupids, never waſhed themſelves in 
their parent waves. Yet, they are all healthy, and all 
happy. The return of the boats is à ſcene of buſy expec- 
tation. Hundreds of baſket · women, barcow- men, and 
barrow dogs, are ſtretched alohg the beach, even to the 
edge of the waters, but no farther ; for none ;of theſe 
.women, or. very few, go unſhod, or unſtockiüged. On 
the contrary, they are remarkably neat in their blue or- 
ted ſtockings, and lippers; ; afid, however; many of the 
former may ſhew the marks of houſewifry, an hole in 
them is not only extraordinary, but ſeandalous: not 
are theſe girk, or, women, in any reſpest indecent. 
They nod, ſmile on, jeſt with, every paſſenger they 
i meet, (all through Holland, Brlleſs: you *obvioufly ſhun 
their harmleſs familiarity 3) but never pals this Bound; 
it is a kind of courteſy here, belonging to this *claſy of 
people and is, perhaps, a better way than Having to 
; pull your: hat off every other moment, (which is: mne caſe 
in their great towns) i in exchange of the troublefome eivi- 
- lity of the citizens and gentry.—Eyen the female ehildren 
are only permitted to dahble without their ſtockings, 
. while the boys aſſert, very early, the privileges of the 
hardy ſex, and grow. adyentut ous by preſeriptiòa. On 
the unlading of the boats, every barrow, and baſket: is 


rf x filled to the brim, ſometimes by ſix o'clock in the morn- 
1 8 ing, 
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ing. and dor, hoys, men, and women, ct a doggedly 
to work,” as. Dr. Johnſon. rangely. expre s himſelf, 
and run, or rather trot to the-Hague market with earneſt 


2 ivity. This ſhuts op the amoſenients of the beach; 


o with your Permiſſion, after. 4 paüſe, * will werd 
Alſo, S . 1 N Nun 2 2K 178 5 V9 een 
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&: FBS my, | tend, we will retürh, Gul not way 
by. the: Game. way, we came, 8 82515 as it was. After 
Tou have taken a Peep, . at our re-entra 


ince of the before 
deſcribed walks, to ſurvey the moving picture (and a a very 


Gugular, one it is} of the ſwarms of fi ſh-bo{s,” fiffi meh, 


ech gick, fiſh-dogs, and fiſh alive, filling evety path in 


the long avenues; WI which ſhall arrive with their 
loads Gcſt to market, | Ste 

conduct you as entirely 500 of the tight of theſe, and 4 
wy . ice. Bs you. were in the deepeſt receſſes 


to fake you by the Hand, and 


eſs faſhionable, foreſt. TR 


te te of my 1 Yes, let us 712 into wa 
4 theſe bo h are of equal beauty ad" 117 45 ” 
. world must, y the world forgot" ee 


| let us. T1 this. little green regilia wholly to Me, 
In ibis ſequeſieed ſpot of half à league; "fituated, Wit 


*. in a land, mhich may almoſt be conſidered. as th 
; | ä 2 "the 
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the flat ſea, funk, „een 3 in Holland; . and wirkli a few * 
forlongs of that very ſea e ſhall be prefchfad: with as 
verdant paths, as redundant foliage, as impervious glöbms, 1 
as agreeable openings to the ſun, and as rich a variety of 
objects in keeping with ſuch fcenery, 8 in- che moſt happy 
woodlands of pur own country; even in that delightfoF 
part of it (Wales,) which occupied ſo large a ſhare of 
our earlier correſpondence. There, it muſt be confeſſed, 
Nature is a volunteer. Here, ſhe has been preſſed into 
the ſervice: in Cambria, ſhe has “ fixed her ſeats of 
deareſt refidericez”” the is a native In Holland, ſhe is 
an exotic, dragged reluQantly from home, and made to. 
eſtabliſh in a foreign ſoil. In Great Britaid, ſhe conſents 
willingly to yield up her blooming. beauty, and is enamour- 
ed of the clime. In Italy, yet more ;—there ſhe luxuri- 
ates. In Holland, the vegetable goddeſs; like many of 
ber ſex, has been ſo long, and ſo aſſiduouſly "wWooed, 
that, after unavailing reſiſtance and refufal, 2 gives up 
the point to her perſevering lover, and "mall hit happy 
to get rid of his importunity., And in this country the 
has been ſo careſſed, invited, and cheriſhed, the whole 
Republic have, indeed, paid ſuch honiage to her, ſince 
ſhe ſettled amongſt them, that it is no wondet᷑ ſhe is,” at 
length, conciliated, —beſtows a gracious [mite yer Tuch 
parts as are ſuſceptible of het A and aftithilates 
do the ſoil. 5 ; 0 

The ſpot we are e furveying is, indeed, wee 
N Our puth, you obſerve, is on the "Turk: ace 3 
a fine terrace, wide enough to admit half a dozen. per. 
ſons abreaſt in ſome places, and narrowing, , ithpero#þ- 
tibly, in others, ſo as to admit only, what is uraalty more 
agreeable in ſuch ſort of walks a tete ate. Nay, one 
ſide, (the left, returning to the Hague) runs off in a 
variety of woody receſſes, the footway of which. is adapt 
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e — employ more time 18 we 155 to 
ſpare, were we to turn into any one of theſe 
winding walks, and -fuffer ourſelves to be led away 

by its ſeducing deviations.—It is involved in ſo many 
Wee that I can only recommend them to 
you, when Solitude, and her companions, Poeſy, and let 

me add, Philoſophy,: concur, with leiſure, to devote a 

moming, or evening to ſuch aſſociates. ' Keeping tho 
terrace, we ſhalt for the time that is on our hands, be 
ſufficiently gratified. As we go along, you, who are new 
to the ſcene, will be ſtruck with rural objects, not often 

to be found in any country in the vicinity of the ocean; 
and of one of the moſt populous, as well as popular towns in 
Europe. Among theſe, the ſound of that ocean, at firſt 
loud and: paſſionate, moderating its wrath as we go farther 
on, tilt at length it ſoftens, as if into ſounds of regret 
A in its anger, ſent us away, and perſuaſively 
" murmuring to invite our return. How eaſily, without 
ſtraining the alluſion, may one apply this to the way- 
ward, little animoſities of this little life] in -which, how 
often does the: violence of rage the moſt foaming diſſo- 
onance, melt into the whiſpers of love | On the right 
hand of us, but many a foet beneath, for the terrace is 
extremely elevated, you perceive, the ebviour roads; 
you catch a glimpſe of them, and- of the paſſengers; and, 
but a glimpſe, the next three or four ſteps, ſhut up the 
' view, and you are again under covert of what Milton 
has called a verdant wal.” But were the public paths 
- filled with living beauties, we might ſuffer this excluſion 
from them (your pardon, fair ones, our excluſion is vefy _. 
_femporary') while “ on ſoch a night as this ;?* for I 
| chooſe 
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. land), he will be apt to wonder 
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chooſe to dt the 2956 bing we are taking this walk a very 
fine one) added to the diverſified Gu of the ſea, we 
have the ſong of the nightingale, the note of the cuc- 


koo, (whoſe very hoarſeneſs has. 4 charm for 98 ; we are 


in the education, you know, of loving his voice to the 
laſt ;) the concert of the ſmall birds to amuſe the ear 
the perfume of the wildflowers, which are here i in profu- 
ſion; the magnificence of the zrees, many of which are, 
cc of the firſt orger of ſizes; the oaks, for example, which 
are even of Druidical qiggity; the beaches, the Ame- 


rican poplar, and every luxuriant growth of under wood. 


Ther traveller, Who has but a reſiſn of. the charms of 


verdure in him, cannot be weary of admiring theſe, and 


many other objects; though, (when. he refledts on the 
general character, and, indeed, general ſurface of Hol 


e % How the devil they got here." | 


EY Wo ny , 


Ves 3 arrive at the barrier, 1 55 whence, to TO 


dere and it may happen in ſome diſpoſitions of mind, 
to your diſlike, you find yourſelf.in the ſtreets of the 
Hague ; a rapid. tranſition .. from. umbrage: ſo profourid, 
might induce you to fancy yourſelf, , in depth. of 
-embraced ;; ;” and then by another ſtroke of mag! 


veyed to a large town, which is the reſidence of cour- 
tiers, and the ſeat of the Dutch government. ' Before 


e wholly. loſe ſight of this charming promenade, let 


us take a retroſpeQive. view. of it from the barrier, 


which -ſhews us the preſpective of Scheveling church, 


as a terminating objef ; and which leads me to ſay a 


few parting words of the village. ka 
The hiſtorians of the place all fay, that this little 
town is extremely ancient; and that it was more than 


double the ſize it now is. In 1470, the ſea, (which I 


have ſometimes ſeen more terrible here than a roaring 


lion; and in a very few hours after, it might have been 
8 likened to the fleeping lamb 1 not only carried away 


"_w- 


. ww \ 
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one. of. i its burches, but inundated more than two thou- 
fand paces. beyond it; and carried deſolation, and ruin 
in its courſe. In 1 530, the reſidue of the village, and 
the -villagers, - very narrowly eſcaped being ſwal- 
lowed up, in the middle of the night. And notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme height of the banks, formed by the 
ſand-downs,. the furious element, in diſdain of controul, 


broke over them, and deluged half the town ſucceſſi velyx 


in the years 1538-46-51, and above all in 150, on the 
day of All-Saints. On that fatal day one hundred and 
twenty houſes, were either buried under the ſands, or 


dragged into the main, and the other church, which 


ſtood in the heart of the village, was e en almoſt 
upon the beach, in which ſituation, it ſtands at this mo- 
ment, a ſacred but ſolitary monument of the ſtorm'; and 


looks, to fancy” s eye, as if it ſtill mourned"the* event. 


Since that time, however, the ocean has flowed within 
its bounds; the village is, in part, rebuilt. It is inhabited 
entirely, by fiſhers, and publicans; the firſt confine them- 
Telves to the markets of Rotterdam and the Hague; the 
laſt depend chiefly on the parties of pleaſure, which re- 
fort to it in the ſummer ſeaſon. Such a thing as a 
i private family building a pavilion in its neighbourhood, 
nor ſcarcely a lodger, except the old lady who boiled in 
the tub, and myſelf, 1 really believe has not been heard 
or thought of theſe two hundred years; but then, you 
know, it is too near the © flu? vapours of the ſea. O, 


ungrateful Holhd! thus to turn ) ur back on your 


beſt friend ! notwithſtanding he has ſwallowed up fo ma- 
ny of your fiſhermen' s houſes, ye ought to build a tem- 
ple to Neptune in every town of the Republic and in 
thoſe within reach of his purifying breath, ye ought to 
1 erect 9ne in every ſtreet 1 and on the "portals, | 

| „This great inſription Gould be written, * OS 

1 4 8 Remember him that keeps Je all from Aist 

| " Theſe poor remains of Scheveling, Hill boaſt the chari- 
| Hier, There: is ne, devoted by the counts of Holland to 


poor 
* Parody of a l in Otway, 
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poor old, people, ſo long ago as the year 1614, and flop; 
riſking ſtill the other is conſecrated to orphans. 
But I have mentioned myſelf as 4 lodger; one of 
thols beings, who, as I obſerved before, the. boiled la- 
dy exoeꝑted, never, zappegrefl on the coaſt : and being 3 
Calitgry wanderer. on the bore, and moreover, a ſelf- 
talker, holding long and loud gonferenges upon the beach, 
in the market place, in the wood. walks, and, eln 
to the different feelings of my mind— | 


1 1 Now drooping Go wan, like e one fortorn; 
66 or ra d with care, or crofsd in your love,"? 


n 15 ſmiling. as In 1 ſcorn,” or in ſport, « on men, 
women, fiſh, fiſhing-boats, or the ocean, without ut- 
tering a ſyllable, all theſe peculiarities, [ could plainly 
perceive, made me looked on by the inhabitants, (ma- 
ny of whom followed me, whiſpering to one another) as 
much as to ſay, poor fellow, thou art a much greater cu- 
rioſity than the ſkull of the huge fich, which we keep in the 
choir of the church, aud ſhew as a vght, though we are 
told it is fifty-ſix feet long, and was, thrown on ſhore here, 
near one hundred and fifty years ago. But ! have no man- 
ner of objection to the forming part of e other people $ a- 

muſement, provided they do not interrupt mine, which 

| - Schevelingites did not; except that a few boys would 
ometimes, but at awful diſtance, attend my wanderings, 
and ſhake their little heads at each other, in manifeſt pity 
of my ſituation and l perceived they always eompaſſ onated 
me moſt, when 1 was in effeQ the moſt to be envied ; at 
moments, for inſtance, when my heart was pardoning an 
abſent friend, yielding to the effuſions of the muſe—or 
repeating the ſtrains of a fayourite poet as to be 
pitied? Even if I ſometimes wept? Ah, no, May the 
fountain of fuch | tears never be dried up Are they the 
offspring of weakneſs? Then may I never be firong! [ 
have one ſe of this 8 at = moment, in my 
4s $4 JT 


eye, and another 4 in its eryſial ſiuiee ready to full,“ at 
the thought, that you and I, my friend, have been long 
divided; and that the date of embracing each other again, 
wuſt be added to the uncertainties of human life. Adieu. 

P. S. Pray permit me indulge mein the egotiſm, 
by way of poſtſeript to this letter, to relate to you a 
little perſonal anecdote, that I am reminded of by this 
t wonder nt; amongſt the common people of Scheve- 
ling, on the ſubje of my ſolilaguler, which, I have al- 
ready remarked tq you, are, like thoſe on the ſtage, 
heard by every bady. If I do not hitch it in here, I ſhall 
never give it you, and I would not have you loſe the trait 
of honeſt tender-heartedneſs i in a a poor 1 of ds 
which it includes. 

- $dme ſummers ago being on a viſit to the excellent 
poet and venerable' man, on whoſe recommendation, l 


bought the poor old horſe, of whoſe ſtory, I gave you the 


Gleanings i in a former letter; it was ** my cuſtom always 
in the afternoon,” to go forth into the fields, cottages, 
farm houſes, while'my friend' was at his ſtudies : he being 
at that time finiſhing his third and laſt tranſlation of the 
I three' great fathers of ancient poetry. One day our diſ- 
courſes fell on our Engliſh Pindar, whoſe noble ode foung- 
ed on the pathetic tradition of the maſſacre of the Welch 
bards, my friend recited ſo as to divide the glory of the 
ſong, betwixr the reader and the author : and, after this, 
he ſtood forth the champion of this ſublime compoſitiort; 
and entered into a warm, and juſt vindication, of his favou- 
fite poet, who hae been attacked with ſuch barbarous fury 
by Dr. Johnſon? this manly defence is now in the hands 
of the public it is, therefore, . to —— its 
energy, its ar or its 2 
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with: materials for-a long and loud ſolifoquy, as any hero 
Could deſite eyen on the French theatre; where he takes 
2 Whole ſcene to himſelf, that he may ex patiate at 
| large on thoſe ſecret conſpiracies, which he communicates 
to pit, boxes, and gallery. Every thing without, alſo, 
conſpired to aggravate the ſtate of i feeling! uit hin: the 
evening was lovely, was drawing to its cloſe; and; really 
brought into effect, and cloſe under the eye, and into the 
. heart, many of the objects ſo exquiſitely deſcribed by this 
Fring 88 W nN 1 was | 


6 Rapt fan ei ping Gr. 8 m 5990 FC: 
33 x 


| it was at e near an in Norfolk, from 
1 which laſt mentioned place, ſoon after I had * 
| the ae of the. former, I er . 


20 | The Curſew toll, neg of parting oo 3 1 55 f 
1 ſew too, at the fame time, ORE 
\ « The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea,” 


; And obſerved, 


46 The nn homeward ler bis weary way.) wi 


Or the ſeeond ſtanza, every image v was iluſtrated by the 
ſcene before me; and I exclaimed, (without in the 
leaſt attending to a knot of ruſtics ſitting round a bench 
that encircled a large tree, which © rear'd * its ee 
fantaſtic roots.“ 


% Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
« And all the air a ſolemn ſtilineſs holds; 
6 Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds,” 
i ME Re {ang ihe is On ard 4 31 VR 
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}-raight:have added, had I not been elevated far above 
uch low: thoughted - interruption, a few more excepti- 
ons to the general tranquillity, ſuch as the titter, and then 
the violent burſted laugh amongſt: the villagers of the 
green, who broke upon the air, juſt as I had mentioned its 


ſolemn ſtillneſs.Poſſibly this might haye a little diſcom- 
poſed me, had I not in the ſucceeding inſtant, obſerved, 


SY en owl,” Lan if ſhe came N to 
To ©". Soothe the 3 habit of my ſoul.“ 


fly over my head, and after wheeling about a little, ah 
up her lodging i in preciſely ſuch ah 6 ivy-mantled tower,” 
as that immortaliſed by the poet: ſome children, who 
ſeeing her alight, - threw. up their hats after her; for 


which, though angry with them at firſt, 1 felt much 


obliged, as very ſoon after, ſhe hooted away moſt de- 
lightfully ; and as the moon now began to ſhew herſelf, 
and the brats kept annoying the ivy tree, I had every rea- 
fon in the world, you know, to confider my owl was 


- 66 Complaining to the moon, 
« Of ſuch as wandering negr her 24 bower, 
« Moleſt ber ancient, ſolitary reign,” 


| 10 high good hbmour, to find every las tell in this man- 


ner, I paſſed on, quickening my pace, as moſt people 
put into high ſpirits ſuddenly, when they are walking. 
generally do: This, I ſuppoſe, to the audience of pea- 
ſants, might increaſe the ridicule, and the cauſe. of it; 
for on turning my back on them, and ſtriding away, they 
changed their object from the owl to me, whom they 
hooted i in much louder notes than the owl had hooted the 
moon; but, [ believe verily, had they pelted me at that 
moment, | ſhould have forgiven them. ok 
Yet, I was now too much warmed to content myſelf 


with the 9825 3 ſober wiſhes had been 


—_ 


—_ dir5vines, ce. 

taught to ſtray, tos far, not to be TINY pim 
daric ; and what fo proper, ſo gatural to mo, ati ſuch a 
time, and under ſuch influences as the noble ode, to which 
my friend, had ſo lately been doing homage? This had 
no ſooner ruſhed on my fancy, that F- burſt forth, — 0 
r- ee min of otteranes and eee 


5 on CDT TTY hy” 2 . 99 FACE 7 975 a HE 
. Ruin ſeize thee, 1 kiog !! an n 
$$ Confuſion on thy banners wait * e 


j ( . ö 8 

which couplet I repeated ſeveral times, and at each 
repetition, with an aggravated, voice and manner; mw 
then I went on in the ſame ſtyle, | 185 


« Tho" fann'd by conqueſt' wide wing, gt} ©* 

6 They mock the air with idle ſtate z r of agree}, 

Helm, nor Hauberk's twiſted mail, | | 
Nor ev'n thy virtyes,. tyrant, can avail, 

To fave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 7 

* From CR 6 curſe, from Cambria tears 1 


Jobge what, an impreſſion, all this muſt. kn upog. 4 
poor old woman, whoſe clay-raiſed hut ſtood by the 
ſide of the road; and who could juſt make ſhift to 
draw open a gate, that ſeparated the boundary of one 
little pariſh from another ; for which courteſy, ſhe fre- 
. quently received nothing z. and occaſionally, an en paſſat 
penny. She had opened the gate; but with ſuch a 
countenance of alarm and commiſeration, fear for her- 
ſelf, and pity for me, that a painter might have acqui- 

red immortal fame, by drawing it Jt, 4 ' beggars my 
powers of deſcription ſo entirely,” < the I mall not Aty 
tempt it. 

Poor ſoul! poor foul fad. the old woman, as] paſſed 
through the gate, the cord with which ſhe drew it open 
trembling in her hands !—How long, added. ſhe, in 
faultering accents—how longs | poor luckleſs e 

. been in this way? e „ 


* 
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Eee fince 1 could.,, wal 2 1 ert 
lack, good lack, born tooliſh, -mayhap, quite. 
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Keck ſo, good n * thruſting a mu- 
ling into, her hand, aud, 758885 ih on- recommen- 


cing, witß ..- C 


N . 
or! CI nus! 1 «Wnt * e. My. 
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.  Heayen keep all good Cheiftiznsjn thoir Gaſes 8 
he raves, and curſes | faid ſhe... . "yy 

> went home, when the fit was, over, by pak hy 2 
and ſaw no more of my pity-ſtruck, dams ; but on my 
relating it at ſupper to my friend, what. Was my ſurpriſe 


0 find that the identical old lady, had juſt lefe the. kit- 


chen, hay ing out of pure humanity enquired me out, 
come. to know if I. had. got ſafe back, -AS ſhe had “ a par- 
lous/ fear, I ſhould, lay violent hands on myſelf by. the 
way.” 2 — The; night turned out cloudy, and the poor crea- 
ture was both lame. and aged; neither of which c circum- 
ſtances could withhold her from an office of diſintereſted 
compaſſion for, amongſt other matters, ſhe told my 
friend's ſervants, that I had put a ſhilling in into her 2 


1644161 


rendered it as a 58 evidence of the unſound ftate of 
my mind; of which ſhe would not, for even five ſhil- 


lings, take any advantage ! and it was not without diffi- 


culty, the domeſtics reconciled her to to the keeping it, 


obſerving to her that its being returned, ones "lp" me | 


155 5 


* 1 4 


For more than a week after this, ſhe came, unleen 
by the parlour people, to know how I went on; and 
on being told, by my friend's footman, who had an arch 

| ſort 
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ſort of gravity about him, that upon the whole, I conti- 
nued much the ſame; if any thing, rather worſe; my 
worthy old dame een her head, and expreſſed her 
hopes, and declared I ſhould. not want her prayers, that 
I might, with God's aſſiſtance, keep out of chains, and 
a Arait waiſtcoat ; and then ſhe hobbled _ with tears 
in her eyes. | | 
But pity is communicative; the "uſual way of conf. 
_ dence; this anecdote reached the men and women who 
were fitting round the tree; it then ſpread to the 
owl and the tvy-buth ; arrived at the green, where fo 
deported myſelf, as to be hooted off the premiſes ; put- 
ting all which together, and adjoining the affair of pur- 
chaſing the ſuperanndated horſe, t that had 1 been in Ilti- 
gat ion with any man in that neighbourhood, or. any 
thing worth an attempt to prove. me nm compor, there. is 
not an old man, or woman, boy, or girl, within helf a l 
dozen miles of Scarning, who would not have ſupported 
the plaintiff, in his bill of lunacy ; and any defence l 
could have ſet up, had I maintained my rationality, with 
as much ardour and action as I had recited- my poetry, 
would only have been adduced. as. freſh ont of: =y 


diſtraction. Fi 
E But my poſtſcript i is running to the length N * 


and feſt you, alſo, ſhould vote for an indiQment, and be 
witneſs to the bill when found, I will in my ſober mind 
and ſenſes, and with all the powers of both, aſſure. you, 


Tam yours. 
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ane; „lg HAVEimperceptibly Au the way” to 
Yo ur hotel, my! Friend, which 1 will ſuppoſe you to regain 
Jult i in time for the Dutch theatre, which is amongſt 
thoſe obſects o of © curioſity, that no traveller, ho has but 
A reliſh of literature in him, would, as one would ima 
Sine, paſs ungleaned ; and yet I cannot find that any of 
our numerous Trippit- have derméd a britique of the 
Ma Dor drama, of this country, worth their trouble. 
Vowiltiny however, to'impure this negligence to national 
_ 'preju udict fe; * or to  ſupercilious opiniom of our on theatre, 
1 will reſume the authors who have viſited this country, 
eith her” F had not leifure to partake the amuſement, or that 
wa were in Holland man the rue of — 
exhibitions. Pn ef 

In this reſpect, therefore, I am to account "niyſolf 
more fortunate ; and ſuppoſing you at my fide, will 
erpe ct you to join me in the gratulation. But L feel the 
.neceſſity of becoming ſe] b on this occaſion; you ſee my 

with to be geia has led me into ſome confuſion by run- 
ning the firſt aH fecond pte ſdus into one another, and id By 
perplexing the ſingular and pfurat mmbers. >; 

Shrinking, therefore, into myſelf, 1 proceed to inform 
you, that my firſt viſit to the play-houſe here, was'sn 
the evening when the tragedy of Hamlet, and the cha- 
racter of the Queen, by a celebrated aQreſs, held out a 
double attraction. a 
The Dutch Hamlet is, alm6tt a literal rnſlevi_gs of 
the German, but differs, importantly, from the go 
in fable and charaQer. - 

The- tory is fimply this=The King of Denmark has 
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been poiſoned by a favourite of the Queen; and that 
Princeſs, in the headlong violence of her paſſion, con- 
ſented to the death of her. huſtand, .þnd promiſed to 
reward his murderer with her hand and crown. 
The piece opens immediately after the commiſſion 
of this bloody deed; and the firſt: ſcene is al- 
tottsed to the aſſaſſin, and a friend, who is con- 
| dential, and , indeed, an accomplics: - ia the vils 
lainy. In. the; ſecoud ſeene, a diſcovery. of the murder 
is made to the Queen by the lover, who claims his recom- 
pence, which, from the. ce compunctuous viſitings of na- 
ture,“ is refuſed. Many high-wrought ſentiments are 
given by the royal, ſelf-made widow, to juſtify, a breach 
of her wicked ,promiſe, and to determine on throwing. 
the whole regal power into the hands of her ſon, Haml 0. 
This reſolution ſhe maintains ſo ſteadily, that her lover 
(Clodius) the murderer, is conyerted * her eg . 
terate eneñ̃ñ̃. 
Various ſcenes of ſovers diſtreſs i. hn, intervioy 
takes place betwixt young Hamlet and. his mother, in 
which the conſcience of the latter impels her to relate 5 
her ſhare in the death of her- huſband, to the former, 
who has been apprized by. his father's ghoſt, of the hor- 
rid deed.— This ghoſt is ſaid to haunt him every where | 
: but does not make its public appearane. 

The Dutch Ophelia i is the daughter of the mt 
Clodiur—of courſe, the ſame principle; that prevents the 
Queen mother from an, union: with the aſſaſſin of her huſ- 
band, deſtroys the jintended nuptials betwixt Ophelia. and 
Hamlet. Hereupon, the virtuous ſacrifices of. paſſion t to 
principle produce ſeveral very tender, and affecting ſcenes. 

The filial piety of Hamlet, and the conſtitutional melan- | 
choly ſo exquiſitely touched by Shakſpeare, is, by no 
means, feebly ſupported by the German poet, or by the 

Dutch tranſlator. The introduction of a ſacred vaſe, in | 
which are depoſited the aſhes of the poiſoned monarch, g 

is * y happily hrought on, * the addreſſes of the pi- 
le. 
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bus and heart · wounded ſon to it, preſs cloſe on the ſoft⸗ 
oft and beſt paſſions of out nature. in the midſt of theſs 
addreſſes of Hamlet to the aſhes of his father, the Queen 
enters, and her ſon, wrought to agony, goes up to her, 
and with the ontraged feelings of a ſon fo ſituated, aſſs 
Where is my' father 2 on her refuſing to anſwer which 
queſtion, he leads her to the urn, and in the ſame ſiyle 
of eloquent brevity. e Nr here is "al 
pu have left me of Tim! - | 

{ This galls forth all the paſſions 0g: a fon; and all the 
penitence of à mother. The latter implores her death, 
the former attempts it ; the dagger i is pointed at her 50 - 
ſan, the parent kneels to receive; the child to give the · 
blow, z but; by 4 pewerful working of nature; the ſon 
falls iu the entbrages of his mother; wholly. diſarmed. 
Ther riſe together, and” Hamlet, unable to execute His 
ofs, raſhes away; exelajming—** The wife has kil- 
er huſband; and my father, it is true g but the mo- 
ther muſt not be mordered by the fon “ | 

The fate of this unhappy princeſs is, with more duni 
juſtice conſigned; by - the Auſtrian bard, t6 the hand of 
her lover, the guiy Clodius; who, failing in tlie attempt ˖ 
to deſtroy; Hamlet, ie hilf ſtabbed by tliat prinee, and 
the piece concludes wirti Hamiet's reſolution, to prefer 
life bg dak far this ſake of" Wee bran the $66 of his = 
ſy 


. You. 4 bens than we (ies is bare a if penittsla 
: 4 conſequently'appeirs on the: Butoh and German ſta⸗ 
ges in 4 much moref amiable - light tan on the Britiſh | 
theatre} and judging: herg- even on \Shakſpeare's own: 
rulez ae en eee A RN 


: 1 


4 ” N Napa | with! the » os wicked, 
*'$e6% beautiful, abit ao t be ihe worſt; | 

- . *-Stands invfortiorachceb praiſe'® VWs 11 6 

But, of the two Opheliahs, 85 that of Shakf] peare 8 


claim to I W fea , igzbing of the gentle 
i Vor. LI. 2 Roſen- 
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| "JI MEARS 'or Gildenſtern, nor of Polonius, or of hit: 
ſon Laertes. And it is, indeed, no great-matter ; but f- 
muſt confeſs, myſelf Gothic enough to have felt much cliu- 
grined at the excluſion of the boneft grave-diggers, who, 
in their way, are certainly © fellows: of inſinite jeſt, * 
and have often amuſed me. The ghoſt, as I have alrea- 

dy obſerved, never comes on the ſtage. -A gentleman of 
our party told me, it had made its extr/laſt ſeaſun, but, 
at the inſtance of ſome of the burgomaſters wires, though · 
it was not eonfined to its priſon-houſe, it was now forbid. 
to walk in fight. The inhibition muſt certainly be regard-. 
ed as a ſingular piece of gallantry in the Dutch magiſ- 
trates; but I do not clearly enter into the neceſſity of it. 
To make me ſenſible of which, however, the gentlemam 


informed me, it was thought dangerous for ladiæs n cer- 


tain ſetuatians. Vet, unleſs the Dutch: women :c6uld von- 


trive to mark their offspring with the ſhadow of a fbade, I. 


cannot ſtill ſee any thing /ubſlartial in their complaint 


againſt this poor ſpectre; and I muſt own to you; Sir, 


(continued I 'to the: gentleman;): that it is with regret I 
perceive my old friend Fortinbraſi is baniſhed from your 
ſtage; and can aſſure you, that the bulk of our Engliſh ' 
audiences would ſooner give up the Prince: of Denmark 
himſelf, than the apparition of his father. The fact, 
replied the gentleman, may be, that our wives in- Hol- 
land are, in effect, the magiſtrates ; and would, perhaps, 
(interrupted I, in the words of Shakſpeare) «- wake « 
ghoſt of him who ſhould dare to difobey.” . 

But look, (exclaimed: my eee s EEM s- 
to ſee the ſpirit of his father now. Þ was convinced, 


from the geſticulation of the amor on this occaſion; that 


4 a F 


2 


the ghoſt could not be exiled without i injury; for, in con - 


ſequence of this. baniſtiment, in courteſy: to the female 
part of the auditory, the attempt of $EEMING'TO SEE 

produced | ſuch diſtortions as were truly, giſt uſting. * he, 
a Nor ſo turned up, the ſight, that we. cou Id catch only. 


the "wines of . Keroby,: I: | ſuppoſe, infinvating, 
oy B85 1212 by "that 
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that be beheld the ghoſt of his ſanber i in his- ©. mindꝰs 
exe” only; but even, then, we are to conclude the Dutch 
mind to take up her lodging very far in the back part og 


the ſoull, for the performers eyes were trying to hide 
themſelves i in that direction. Indeed, Prior tells us, that 


* % Alma: (the ſoul) has ber principal palace in the 

brain 10. if this be true, the actor was right. | 

But letting this paſs, there are many very pathetic 
touches in the play that would not haye diſhonoured Shak- 


ſpeare- himſelf ; and, notwithſtanding my love of that 


great; poet, and my. admiration of this his muſt philoſo- 
phical drama, I was highly gratified with as much of the 
Dutch Hamlet as I could underſtand. With regard to the 
repreſentation, I ſhould be guilty of. a moſt invidious hy- 
peraritieiſm, were Ito cavil at what my feelings aſſured 


gels Waser i is the Siddons of the Amſterdam ſtage. Be- 
fare I went to the theatre, ſhe was-ſo overpraiſed (as it 
appeared) by the party with whom I dined, that the 


panegyric had the effect of making me enter the houſe 
almoſt with a prejudice ; „ for ſuch hyperbole, beſides 
that it is very unwiſe, is, in general, very untrue. This 


was, however, a very happy exception, as Mademoiſelle 
Wattler reully begga ped the loftieſt rhapſody of her admi- 
rers. She has all the grace and energy of Mrs. Siddons's 
movement, with equal powers of face and of figure: her 
eyes are of the ſame colour, poſſeſſing no leſs fire, no 
| leſs: ſoftneſs 5 and every turn of her perſon, in the va- 
riety of the paſſion to be expreſſod, would, ſtill Siddons 


like, bave formed the ſubjett of a maſterly painter, could 
he have caught the emotions as they roſe. Her abhor- 
rence af hes ved * he had * her huſband | 


i 1 . & ak 3. = hf 2 2 : Ther 
eb "Atm, A walntia, A 3 >: 
: 200 coekhptſe on ber throne the brain, 


Ad from that ſeat of thought diſpenſes - 
i” Her ſo v' reigu pleaſure to the ſenſes.”? 


me was. ſtrong, natural, and impreſſive. The Queen 
2% / fine: piece of acting, throughout — Mademoi- 
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Eber ſcornful rejection of his bloody hand—her indig⸗ 
nation againſt herſelf; at having promiſed to accept it ou 
ſuch conditions, and her triumph on the breach of her 
raſh vow, are all ſtrokes highly favourable to the diſplay 
of tragic talents, and were given by this great performer 
in the nobleſt ſtyle of that ſublime ſimplicity for which 
our own Enchantreſs We OT Drama: 19. o een 
belebrated. (ety $4 MI} by 

Nor was te farb or the'Prince of Detinarh it fuſtain- 
ed. I could not, however, but take 'noties, that the 
flowing trains and robes are on the Dutch, as on the 
Engliſh ſtage, of infinite uſe to the performers ; each of 
whom were au fait to this- tragic auxiliary, in the -bye- 
| play and trick of the ſcene—little arts that are known to 

ave their effect every Whete—they' hw. ares 8 the 
works of ſupererogation. 

A few nights after, the announce of Etfrida drey — 
again to the theatre. Of this performance, 25 0 f. the 
other, I ſhall preſent you with a comparative. view, be- 
cauſe this appears t6 me the beſt way of marking the 
variations and ſimilitudes' which characterize the reſpee- 
tive ſtages; and the Dutch theatre, like the language and 
inhabitants, has been ſo generally ridiculed for its ſuppoſed 
lethargy and inelegance, that it will. be quite a novelty. in a 
foreigner, and eſpecially an dannen 8 to do it Honeſt, 
'or even neighbourly juſtice. 7 Fork 

The ſtories of Elfrida are nearly the Pay in _ Eng- 
liſh and Auſtrian plays; and that which Ifaw repreſented 
at the Hague i is nearly à literal tranſtation from the Ger- 
man; but one very marking difference is immediately | 
manifeſt, viz. that with alt the charims'of "Maſon's poetry, 
and with the ſuperadded magic of the muſie, with all 
the pomps of proceſſion, Ke. Ec. an Enghih auchenee 
almoſt ſleeps, and abſolutdly gapes, over the Engliſh Elfri- 

da; whereas the Dutch—pray forgive me, .my dear nati- 
onal friends the Dutch Elfrida, keeps every eye open, | 
and every heart throbbing at the © eunning of the ſcene,” 


which at once excites the hope and fear of the ſpectator. 
There 


dow, 75 in point 


ctranmes, &. 11 
There i; however, one yery unnatural iteidant . Af. 


ter Edgar had detected the falſhood of Athelwold, as to 
his deſcription of Elfrida's beauty, he» challenged him to 


ſingle combat, as the only manly way left to decide whoſe- 


wife ſhe ſhould be. Athelwold falls, and his body i brought 
on the ſtage, but even while Elfrida,in the diſtraction of her 
mind, is weeping overit--the ſanguine mark of Edgar's ſabre 
full in her view, Ear! Orgar, her ambitious father, comes tg 
try all his powers of threat and intreaty in favour of her 
huſband's recent murderer ; and this 4 den is 
— while * Fo DOM | | 


wh P 


. LE wy 
_— . I 


1 The — her lere Lord ingreen,” : 


Slows up by Edgar himſelf, "who preſſes the. 410 pm 
ſeems 1 to think it very hard he is not immediately ſue- 


cofsful.. I have ſeldom ſeen, even on the ſtags, a mote 
groſs violation of nature: a murderer making love to the 
wife ofa tenderly beloved huſband, whoſe corpſe, man- 


gled by that very murderer, is lying in the ſame room, 
ſtill bleeding, and ſcarcely cold from the wound. Vet 


even tlieſe circumſtances were forgotten, amidſt the over- 
| powering e excellence of Mademoiſelle Wattier. Mrs. Sid- 


dons could not more completely have annihilated them. 
The unfortunate Elfrida has no way of ren this ſe- 
cond i marriage, even before the” | 


— tingril bak amis <1.) 
EUR 5 $5. Could coldly Fora forth the marriage table, 2” 


5 > 


: but by ofcaping from life, which ſhe effe ck by 1 


herfelf, and, dies, graſping the hand of Athelwold. The 
laſt act, "which Kals lmoſt wholly" to Athelwold's wi- 
4 words,” the Morteſt, and is, in 

point 0 matter, the longeſt" 15 Eder lac, and is acted 
by Mademoiſelts Wittier up to nafure in her bofdeſt and 
a Powers!“ aan genius And feeling "aided by 
Humef (Fes "forget" hr e her. 1 have the tears, 
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tho terrors, the awful ſilence; and the aggiagated burft 
6f admiration in an whole audience, in evidence of 
rhis aſſertion. Her ſupplicatory addreſſes, in the firſt 
inſtande, to ſave her Athelwold; her delight on re- 
ceiving Edgar's inſidious promiſe, that he ſhould be 
forgiven the offence of honourable love ; her expreſſion 
of unutterable grief at receiving the news of his death; 
her tender ſervices over his body; her attempts to foothe 
her father from his cruel purpoſe” of hurrying her into 
an unnatural marriage; her increaſing reſolation to a- 
void it; her gradual loſs of ſenſe ; her "momentary re- 
turns of intellect; her affecting relapſes ; ; the manner of 
her drawing the dagger, ſmiling upon, and ardently kiſ- 


ſing it, as the guardian of her deceaſed huſband's ho- 


nour; the lucid intervals of her reaſon and conſdience, 
even after ſhe has pointed the dagger zt her boſom ; 


the ſudden violence with which conſcionce and reaſon ate 


hurled from their throne at the ſight of Aihelwold's 
wounds; her ſecond attempis on herſelf; and in that in- 

ſtant the manner of her falling on her knees, to Took the 
prayer ſhe could not utter, every feature importaning the 


 Mercifol for pardon and pity ; the gir of ſatisfaction with 
which ſhe then plunged the poignard in her breaſt, as if 


certain her prayer had been gianted ;; the: imitated move- 


ments of her death; the agony at vaibly trying to find 


the hand of Athelwold, her j Joy on finding it at laſt, though 
the King of Terrors ſeemed to pull back her own; and 
her expiring groan, were repreſented i in a manner ſo juſt, 
animated, and bold, that © take it for all in all,” T truly 


think I have never ſeen eloquence of aQion, unborcowed of 
| the tongue, i imitated with more energy, "After ſhe fell, there | 


was a ſilepee of ſome miputes, the flence that might have 


deen felt, It ſurely could not have been more profound, 


more im preſſive, had a ſeries of thoſe calamitous incidents 
which had þeen. imagined, aQually happened. The au- 
dience, indeed, were too deeply movedtoexprefsthcmſelves | 


inthe ordinary way of noiſy acclamation ; moſt of them left 
the 


aut Axix ds, &c. 743 


che houſe before the laugh of the farce had. en the 
force of their ſenſibility. 

And now, my. 25979 1 done an at 1 
juſtice, and no more than juſtice, to the performers, 
kt me dare to extend the principle of equity to the 
audiences of Holland, from whoſe hearts, as it were, 


every N of Henn has been excluded ; other 
countries. proudly and ſelfiſhly. deeming them heavy as 
their atmoſphere, and torpid as their lakes. This im- 


Puted apathy, has paſſed into a proverb, infomuch that | 


when any remarkable ſtupor attaches to a man's cha- 
raQer in any other country, he is Pronounced, by way 
of ſtigma, as dull as a Dutchman. Sg 
bat, there is a, general appearance, and that thers 
way. he a geperal, languor and lethargy, in this people, 
bill ſtrongly excited, is certain; but when the proper 
ghjects of the powerful, emotions are called forth, either 
by xeal. or fancied events, 1 have never ſeen, in any 
Counters, heads ar hearts more replete with ſound ſenſe 
or good feeling; nor did there ever ſit, at the theatric 
phænomena of the ſtage— Mrs. Siddons, Mr Garrick, 
or Monſieur Le Kain—an auditory who ſeemed & 
__ haye a better ſenſe of what was ſublime, or a finer touch 
af what was beautiful, than' the audiences of Amſterdam 


and the Hague, whenever 1 have been a ſpectator. In 


truth, the Dutch have, on the ſcore of inſenſibility, been 
much the deriſion of other nations, that they may very 


. ' fairly apply the . words of Shakſpeare” 5. celebrated Jew, 


n to inſulting foreigners, 60 'Hath not a Dutchman 


eren? Hath not a Dutchman hands, organs, dimen- 
tions, paſſions? fed with the ſame 
4 food > hurt with i the fame, weapons, ſubject to the fame 
„ diſea , healed by the ſame Means, warmed and cooled 
1 « by the lame. winter. ang. ſummer, as an Engliſhman, 
Ja an, on. Spaniard, | is? If you Prick him, does 


n he 


* 
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he not bleed? if you tickle him, dons he not laugh? 

« if you poiſon him, does he not die???? 
And in good truth, when We perceive how: very little 

the ſpirit of candour influences. one nation in its judg · 


ment of another, we may farther fn, the Ron 


nerebant i in his exclamation Te 1 


10 orale, whats Cris wel?... 
"Ee 71 Is e 


inch a very wal proportion _ ane CE wouyld | 
lead us Frofuppoſe, 1G 4.6. Skis tos SL CS» eee 
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25 There mor he me . Be 1 
: 5 8 ta/ 45 2 * 
10 Ev wr Saracens.) * | ; 
* 


What Wen then, thalt ho Found foro men of el : 


who not only bring over with them, but take back 
the narroweſt prejudices againſt | every other peopbe | 
None can be offered ; and we can only avoid' cenſ 

by filence—a ſufficient proof, you will allow, ray i 
have not recommended co  vithout OF? its 
Wir muon; | Adieu. | 
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85 r Na Pnoset and whole Houſe of 


| Orange, always attend the theatre, but without any pomp, 


and altogether #5 republicans. Indeed, the ſombrous 
aſpect of the playhouſe, from that almoſt univerſal com- 
plaint, want of light, gives them to the audience only in 
ſhadow : there is, literally, but half a pound of candles 


to illume the royal box, and amidſt this darkneſs viſible, 
they git ſ&-much incog. as ſcareely to be diſtinguiſhable 
from the chairs they-ſit on. Two maids of honour,” and 
two pages form their playhouſe ſuite, and they make their 
exits und their entrances-with- very few marks of aſſent or 


difapprobation:- / Round the body of the houſe are hung 
about a dozen refleQing lampe, which emit rather a glare 


than à pleaſant light. The ſtago itſelf, however, is 


fufficiently luminous, which is certainly of the moſt con- 
fequence to that part of the audience who come to ſee z 


and I only mention it as a defect, as it obſcures thoſe 


who come to be ſcen. And Holland is by no means with- 
out its votaries, who wiſh to be admired; yea, and can 
boaſt its coquettes of both foxes. Not that theſo make 
the theatre u frequent ſcene of their viſitation. It is 
rather facred to a fate-d- ten- than a- public exhibition, 
though it is more uſually the reſort ef people who ge 
fimply to be amuſed.” Juſt while 1 have opportunity, 
let me reſeue'the characters of the Dutch beaux, (I will 
alſure you « ſuch things are”) from the want of what 
wou d be looked upon in the city of Amſterdam as at 
London, an unpardonable deficiency, Know then there 
aro "Ong . in a very high ſtyle of 

5 - | magnificences. 
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magnificence. Many young Hollanders, yea, and old 
ones too, are faſhionable enough to have, and to take 
care it ſhouly be #nown that they have, a female of ay 
great expence as beauty i in their train, and all commer gant 
as they are, contrive to ſtrike a bargain between buſineſs | 
and pleaſure, erecting a temple, as well to Venus as to 
Plutus. Some there are who, contented with the reputa- 
tion of keeping the miſtreſs, and the eclat of divorcing the 
vite, never viſit the former but in public, by way. of 
exhibition ; and though by. habit or: paſſion, attached to 
the latter, dare not hazard the'loſs of character, except 
by private interview, which, by taking the air, of an 
intrigue, makes even a conjugal tet: aulte, as it wexe, 
by ſtealtl at once dramatic and iptereſtigg. d 4 
Not withſtanding this general gloom. of the. — houſes, ; 
the Dutch, (albeit unuſed to pay homage to mere rank 
or titles, of which there is abundance, the bulk of an 
audience being frequently compoſęd of the Repręſenta- 
tives of Emperors and Kings) ape hy no means, inſenſible 
to merit, nor ſlow in affording it the warmeſt tokens, of 
| their reſpeg and admiration, a very ſtriking example of 
which I had an opportunity of gleaning in their publick 
reception of the, Count de Boetzlar, the gallant veteran 
ho commanded, and ſa bravely defended, the fortreſs of 
* Williamſtadt. I had the fortune to be preſent at the 
firſt public appearance of this glorigus and faithful ſoldier, 
after his ſucceſsful reſiſtance, and other fayouring cir- 
| cumſtances. had driyen hack the French army into their 
own. territories: and to grace his triumph, and render 
it more complete, it was at a time hen another Gene- 
ral Was ſuppoſed to have been leſz ſteady in the cauſe, of 
his country. The; Count de Boetzlar came late into the 
theatre, when a very affecting ſceps in a favourite trage: 

dy, the chief character of wbigh was performed by, a po- 
pular adtreſo, had. very ſtrongly engaged the general 
ee. when ihe 3 8 
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Queen, of Potentates f the earth, under el powerful 
tration.” , in this Wade, ir was een and, 
for ſeveral minutes, the ſtage, “and all that it inherits,” 

was nothing worth. The Count came in, ſupported: by 
His two blooming” daughters, each of 'whom had already 
besen the 'well-ſeleQed object of national gratitude, the 
States General, and the Stadtholder having accorded 
thom A very* liberal pe&hon* for liſe. Few things could 
have been a more flattering mark of their father%s-valour, 


chan theſe rewards of his well- earned laurels; and yet 1 


was near enough to fee that the univerſal ſhouts of a crowd- 
| ed theatre; amongſt which were mingled” the plaudics of 
the Prince, his family, and the Ladies, not of the Court 


1 only; bat of every part of the houſe, were circumſtances | 


of | vlctory that their independence. Believe me, 
ray friend, it was not à merely ſentimenta! tear, which 
tander fancy” had made for the occaſion, but it was the 
genvine' c op of "bliſs, derived from the fulneſs' of the 
Hilal heart, that 1 actually obſerved upon the cheek of 
one of the daughters, and the other caught hold of the 
Generals arm, and was hardly withheld by the forms of 
Ie, from embracing her father; and" it was, as I ſaid, 
*h" confidetable 'time before the audiehee had any eyes, 
ears, or hands, for other entertainment. With reſpect 
to the General "himſelf; without affed ing to be elated 
beyond the due bound of a ſenſible mind, he received 
the intenſe thus offered him with a proper ſenſe of what 
"'He'owelt to his 'own bravery,” and to the public, who 
were pfoud to diſtinguiſh it: His exit from the theatre 
vu mofe ſplendid than his entrance; and I eould not help 
making a refleQion, drawn from the place where it as 
ſuggeſted, the truth of which I will ſubmit to your deci- 
, abs“ The" Hero of the tragedy was a noble ſoldier, 
© who "the poet had drawn as deſerving and receiving his 
© eotinery's applauſe} (whether on that night repreſented in 

 'ddiwpliment to > Boctalar I cannot tell ;) the actor, who 
performed 


7 


4 
9 
1 
* 

' 

| 


performed this part, was honoured, and juſtly, with 

ſtrong tokens) of public favour; and, as heſcemed to riſe. 

in excellence, as ha; reſe in fame, it is to be preſumed 
his ; pleaſure was in proportion to his praiſe. The ſame, 

no doubt, was true as to the real General; but what an 

important difference; nevertheleſs, in the comparati ve 

feelings of the two perſonages, even as great as that be- 

twixt fact and fancy ; the ſatisfaction of the actor being 

that of a man repreſenting, for thevime being, the atchieve» 
ments of another ſappeſad character, muſt have been 
tranſient, - When he had ſtrutted his hour out, there 
wag, an end of his glory, and even the acclamatiqny 
which his imitation excited, would give way fo the fa 
tigue of acting q long and laboridus part, and he would 
ſeck, in repoſe, a willing Oblivion of his ſhort-lived 
greatneſs, doomed, perhaps, on the marrow to alſume 
another  charaQter—the reverſe of that he played? the 
night before the vileſt tyrant qx the meaneſt ſlave; "and 
be the averſion of the very. audience, who had ſo lately 
worſhipped him. The rea} General, on the contrary, 1 
doybt not, returned home 0 8 ſeries of thoughts and 
_ Emations, which would be the ſame during the reſidue 
af his life, and fweeten its lateſt moments. He had re- 
pelled a. foreign enemy, and awed a domeſtic. foe. He 
had retired in the fulneſe of honour, and of years. He 
had received the juſtice of the Republick for his 14 


in @ period of its greateſt difficulty and danger. His 


gbildren, his friends, his Prince, and. “ a whole nation's 
voice, informed him, what he had done was not followed by 
Abe paſkng glorivs of an evening, but that his name, bis 
the tortunes and the character of his family, 
boat be tresſured up. N the e archive of 
5 Provinces, e "tf 0 5 
On going to my hotel, L ey lth 2 * glean-worthy 
4ireurfiance; It had rained abe whole of the evening, 
and n bon be ſid i p00ke) |. mee 8. mile dil 
Gaw ,*uDt 2 8. 0 F leo . wut 
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tant from; that part of the Hague here 1-lodged, and 
I. was then a ſtranger to the town. A Dutch gentle 
man, of whom 1 enquired my ways undertook: to Ba 
my. guide; with an air and voice of courteſy. ſo preſ- 
ſing, that, in the dim ſurvey I had of the perſon to 


yhom, they appertaingd; I took id far granted 1 ſhould 
oy . for. ti civility, and fo; without much ceremony; 


eee accepted; it. My. direQer was furniſhed 
vith an ujadrela, which he. ſhared with me, and held 
it over our heads. Still thinking 1 had encountered # 
Man, who would conſader a- few: Herm a ſufficient re- 
compenſe for the ſervico, E ſaid-no handſome things 
en the occaſton, and entered only into converſation a- 
baut the weather. The violence of the rain continued 
and, even. augmented, when; ſo fur from yielding any 
2 tho benefit of the: umbrella, L defired: my guide 
give me mote than my ſhare; to which} very much 
h his annoyancę, he aſfented, by almoſt leaving his own 
perſon undefended. I felt ſomerreproof of heart on this; 
20, rather from a ſenfe of injuſtice, than any idea of rude+ 
We quickened our paces anda length gained the 

bare: of my deſtination, at tn end oſ which the conductor 
would have made his bow, I find, and taken his leave; 
had I not ſeen the landlord at the door, who bowed to 
b bim with the meſt profound rpſpeQ; and begged him to 
. walk i in till the ſhower was over, or at leaſt to accept uf 
a great coat, o of Which offer, Having availed hirdſelf, he 
F renewed- his farowel,. left me, with the beſt ratute 
; imaginable, 0 ſettle, my behaviour as: I could now 
perceived I had been indebted to a gontleman of one of the 
| fGrſt families in Holland for thig urbanity, ho ſeeĩug mt 
F alice), and benitzhted in 42 ſtrange land; walkec through 
= tempeſt to gude me oe. my way, and looking urch 

me, no doubt, as a ſttanger, ignorant of cuſtnma, paſſeu 
* my inciytlity, without relaxing his 'own. kindneſs. 


: Wh 9 .giſcqyered, lo me juſtan,the; time to pravent - 


F ; ring from me the inſult of a couple of 7 eftha Ifs, which 
0 I ſhould 
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1 ſhould have thought, deeming him the perſon I had at” 
firſt dubbed him an handſome giatuiey;- 41 dun; kel in 
Holland. for a gdod wettinn g... 

Lou are too penetrating not to ſee that L have de- 
tailed this nocturnal adventure, which you have juſt as 
it happened, to ſome better ehd than" tdling#a tale. 1 
wiſh it to ſerve as intreductory to my vintteation f 
the Dutch, from another ill- grounded eharge, brought by- 


neighbouring nations againſt denn viz; their imputed , 


want of urbanity to ftrangers;? |: %% ee ee 
I am aware: mybed friend; that it would be as ea/p: 
to make yen, as it would be difficult, to make the bulk of 
my honeſt countrymen believe, that the current: eivilties 
are ſhewn to 1 in 22 and. Engliftnen in in 


eee ee for Hangs e have more Fes 
pgutation for thoſe courteſies which: ſmoth- the path of the. 
traveller; and far leſs honeſt elaim:: But, from Keri 9 
of the world, and a man of a candid ſpirit, we expe ang ; | 
find betterithings. . We eaſily credit: others for tho e vir- 
tues which form a part of our on charattet; we late 
even apt to. ſuppoſe them poſſeſſed, where they really are 
not —juſt as we impute our favourite foibles to our neigh- 
bours; and feeling. anxious to have them more faulty than 
ourſelves, aggravate the quantum of their imperfettions, | 
The fingle example I have R/T * did it Aland : 
alone i in the travels of an individsal, would, or 'ought to 
be, ſufficient to.reſcue the nation From the- ſtigma under 
which they | labour.— But, amongſt the Dutch, did every 
traveller tell all the truth, he muſt confeſs, that the little 
urbanities he met with in a tour through. the provincts, | 
(were, he not himſelf too proud or too churliſh to accept. 
gentle offices) afforded him not Gleanings only; bur a rea- 


ſonable harveſt; and yet ſo genial is the ſoil, this barten 


ſoil, dei tbe unlrwikul of every thing v. but what is fold, 
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ur” ſold on the ey: new gueſt may, if he pro- 
perly cultivates it, go filled with good things, away. 

In my own cafe, 1 by no means rely on the ſolitary in- 
ſtance. with which L have preſented you... It. . is aſſociated 
with MAY; others, where frequently I turn the leaf of 
gratitude”? to read them. Accept one or two more. I 
had loft myſelf in following my mental, rather than my 
corporeal eye n uncommon event in this world. [ was 
arrouſod from my reverie in a part of. Holland, which ex- 
ad anſwered to a lisa ot Goldſmith's Rane was 


7 i | : 
2s 0% ad e e Ovens Fedals © ch 


70 Ne 1 58 65 | Where wid nume n * 5 


Ke. | was „ balf buried i ina bog before 1 dit ſcovered this. On 
; 2 nd, I perceived a mill at about fifty paces dif- 
tant An 


wb 1745 me with the utmoſt ſpeed, Fs © out, and” 


da man running down the ladder, and then ma- 


2 


che jag and when il the almoſt breathleſs miller came tc 10 | 
my 0 | 5 roſe l 


— 1 * 8 ? 143 7 } A # ? . * 
c 
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My proſerver informed. me 1 bad got into a country 
where the ſolid and rotten ground were ſo mixed, that 
it had heen the- grave of men and beaſts time immemorial, 
and that even a perſon, born amongſt theſe "treacherous 


* $4 


ſafety... V ry great good-nature | be condufted: me to a 
ſequre path which, led to the  vilags from hence I had 
ramhled; but, to eee this was a walk of more hone wen 


r 


—— Wen — 10wn-gate e me in a 
Pr he bid! me farewel, and went back to his 


mill. 


* 
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During the whole of this ſcone,. 1 believe, my preſory 
ver did not ſpeak more than twice. once to Marn md of 
why danger, and once to bid me adieu, when he had got 
me out of it. Could the ſofter, eourteſy of mate poliſhed 
nations have better effected diſintereſted good, will? 
And the ſecond ſervide ws like unto tho firſt. It haps 
pened at the little village of Scheveling . [hed uſed all 
my paper, to wrap up my Gleaninge, and a cmỹα ning 
excurſion had ervuded my mind with frei matter: Nes 

a ſcrap ef paper remained, ſave tho bocks of two letio . 
vhich I had loaded to the very edges. My: heart is 
very faithful to its feelings, bur the cßreſſten of them 
always ſuffers, if I truſt long to my memory. It is hence 
that I have ever been deſirgus to Write 4e warn or 
that. heart,” becauſe, then it is, that my pen is 
ful to its fires.?'— What was to be done f—My 
lord had not a ſingle. ſheet 6f paper in the houfe; o 
reſorted to the only ſnop in the village, whete.. ie 
was any hope. of my want being ſupplied.: Could ay 
thing. be ſo unlucky ? he was out of paper 5: but expect 
ed ſome: from the Hague in the evening! Etre fhät, 
perchance, the images which are now ſo lively, / wilt be 
loſt amongſt other oecurrences, and leave not a trace 
behind.“ I: thought this, and the little ſhopkeeper ſeem- 
ed to tranſlate that thought; for running up Faits,; and 
returning with the ſame ſpeed, after having haſtily ſasd 


—1 no; doubt wanted to write a fetter to ſomo friend 
by ü the poſt of the day lie preſented me with a whole 
_ quire, whieh, be told me, had hen put up. in; his ſun's 
ka to 2 with! hiek Bale ra Jehil after the Baie 


nes or tele, is f — ae 
* Cicing-ro0m!, nt. che end of his ſhops 
pou ee] me "with, a new: pen, ſome good, ink, opened | 
"a bureau, placed me a chair, and, taking out his watch, | 
told me 1 bad Jack i hour before the” : poſtinan | 
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would ſet off, he ſhut the door, deſiring me, as he 
cloſed it between us,” to make the. beſt” uſe of my 
time. | = 

Though I was 2 not in i fo violent a add I thought 
it would be a diſappointment ts the honeſt mari not to pro- 
fit of his urbanity, which I therefore did, in a two-fold 
manner; firſt, by writing down the heads of thoſe things 
which I had gleaned; and, ſecondly, making a niemoran- 
dum of the urbanity itſelf, as a juſt object of future glean- 
ing; ; and the better to greif mine hoſt; (for when à kind- 
neſs is intended, one likes to give it its whole weight in 
the ſcale of gratitude) I folded up my obſervations in the 
form of a letter, which I appeared to have juſt finiſhed as 
the ſhop-keeper came in to apprize me he heard the poſt- 


torn, offering at the ſame time, to ſtep with it himſelf. 


Bowing only, as an anſwer to this; I laid a two ſtiver piece 
on the counter; dut the good man inſiſted on my not pay- 
ing for a ſheet or two of paper, which was properly his 
Ton's, and could not be ſold—you are a ſtranger (ſaid the 
father) and thovtgh I keep a ſhop, I know what belongs to 
the ſtranger ; and I hope this boy (ſpeaking to his ſon, who 
now came in from his diverſions) will do the ſame—Peter 
(added the father) I have giveri this gentleman ſome of 
your paper, becauſe he wanted to write a letter to a friend 
— take off your hat, and tell him it is much at his ſervice 3 
But he wants to leave money for it, Put on your hat, 
and tell him if he had uſed half of it, as a > firangor, he 
Would have been welcome. | 5 


© Should there be any of my readers, whaſe lofty thoughts 


outſoar” this humble benevolerice, let them be taught, 
that the violet which flings its fragrance from the valley, 
is ſometimes ſweeter, than the perfume of the cedar, 
and that a till, ſmall ac ion, like that of the poor Scheve- 
ling ſhop-keeper, in his gift of the ſheet of paper, marks 
the bounty of the individual donor, and ought to ſerve as 
x trait of national hoſpitality, no leſs, truly, than the moſt 
'oftenfible deed that the courtly Hague dd has to boaſt. 

Vor. I. „ „ WK | It 
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Alt is neither the giver nor the gift, my friend, but the, 
manner and motive that ſhould determine its value, as as, 
well as the richneſs or poverty of the foul from whence it 
proceeds. 

But, if any of the ſaid ſublime. readers deſire to have 2 
proof of Dutch urbanity drawn from higher life, 1 can, 
accommodate him even there, and will aſk his opinion of 
that merchant's heart, which in a mere dealing of money, 
could act its part in the following caſe: | ; 

A. is in Holland, and diſappointed of remittances: B, 
a Dutch merchant, (to whom he introduces himſelf as an 
Engliſh gentleman) offers to ſupply | him with what may 
be wanted. A. draws a bill on the faid B. for Sol. on 
London: B. even before its acceptance, 0 or knowing whe- 
ther it be good, or good for nothing, deſires A. ma take- 
Its amount, en argent comptant —This, is, at firſt, = 
and, afterwards, accepted in part ; for the. bi, through 
an accident, is left unpaid ſome weeks, A. unab le to ac- 
count for the demur, apologizes. B. anſwers by ſending 
one of his clerks with the whole fifty pounds, aſſerting 
confidently that the delay muſt have been unayoidable. 
The delay however continues, and B. ill perſiſting in 
his offers, A. almoſt tremblingly, receives. a quarter of 
the bill. Another fortnight's ſilence enſues.—A. is per- 
plexed; but though living at the fame time out of the 
merchant's ſight, B. neither calls, or ſends, about the 
money. The perſon who ſhould have honoured i it recovers 
from a violent indiſpoſition, and the bill is paid. The 
merchant ſends word of this; and inſtead of | Paying only 
the balance, would. have withheld his own claim, to 2 
future better convenience, had it been neceſſary; 3 on cal- 
ling upon him to take leave, A. could not hut expreſs very 
ſlrongly his ſenſe of his candour. He faid it was his 
duty. ETOP 

Tell me, yo flicklers for ON Bgld, could the moſt 


liberal El. ſo merchant deren bimſelf. more generouſly 
| towards 
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6 ürdz any Granger lo circumſtanced N and to be quite 
honeſt, Toy, would not the majority think they did füll 
enough, 'by paying the cath, when they received advice 
the equivalent Was fake with their correſpondent a- 
broad? And, i in the w way of trade, ſuch indeed, would 
be fair dealing; but let us Hep a little beyond the Jaws | 


of the ledger and | counting-hoijſe, to relieve the ſtranger 


that i is within our gates,” 4 At leaff if indifpofed to * do as 
we have been done by,” in like cafes, let us admit, 
that the ſeveral gaod ollices: here recorded ought to, 
ſet down the people of Holland, (in place of | what they 
HAVE been ſet own), a kind-hearted and obliging 
race, neither svaricious; uſurious, or cold, Where it be- 
hoves them to ſhew that they are men. " g 

In fontralt to the impofitions of the Scheveling land- 
jord, who charged me the price of a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment, for my ſhrimps and milk, as related in a, 
en Tok 1 promiſed you, { think, an account of 
better report, in the conduct of my other landlord of 
the ſame village: This is the preciſe place for it, and 
will, aptly, bring to & period, theſe little vindica- 
tions of a nation that ought to fill a greater ſpace in tho 
map of philanthropy. - | 

At the time 1 watned you of the kiiaviſh part that 
was Played i upon me, at the Heeren Logement, you may. 
remember; l glanced at the excellent behaviour of a pub- 
lican, Whoſe houſe 1 ſhould, therefore, very firongly rd. 
commend t to the Britiſh palfenget; as well j in E 
iſm to the one; as juſtice to tlie other. | : 

Tho name of this publican i is Mor, at whoſe pleafant 
houſe, I went  perfeAlly unknown, and as an Englifoman, con- 
fequentiy ſuppoſed to be able, and probably willing, (ſuch 


is the general reaſoning) to bear any impoſing extrava- 


gancy. I had, moreover, the thoughtleſsneſs to follow 
my feelings, rather than my intereſt, by running into a 
e on the beauty of the fitnation, the goodneſs of 
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the air, the neatneſs of the apartment, &c. thereby giv- 
ing him the hint, to make me pay for my being, /o wel! 
Fleaſed. But none of theſe temptations allured him into 
exaction. That he might want, however, no encou- 
r agements I could give him, I addreſſed him to this ef- 
fe& : © I wiſh, friend, to be furniſhed with board and 
lodging, with the advantage of being near the ſea; 
<c you, and your houſe, equally pleaſe me: —1 like to Kee | 
, well, but without parade; I hate trouble, ſo muſt 


look to you, and your family for every accommodation 


© —what muſt I give you per week?” 
| 1 muſt conſult my wife, quoth the pubſican ; ; and ma · 
king his bow, diſappeared. While the huſband, and 
his helpmate, were laying their heads together, to make, 
as one would have thought, the moſt of me, in driving a 
good bargain, I did, what I ſuppoſe, is the buſineſs of 
every man in the ſame ſituation anticipated the demand, 
which I ſuppoſed would be . Forming my judg- 
ment on ſome experience, and ALLOWING for a certain 
meaſure of cheating, as a matter of courſe, I made my 
eſtimate, I muſt confeſs, very little in favor of the peo- 
ple, with whom I was about to deal; in which caleula- 
tion I injured them, and ſhould have done better, had 
I acted up to the good old principle; “ think every man 
honeſt till you find him a rogue,” inſtead. of inverting 
the maxim. Sir, ſaid my landlord on returning, we have 
determined that to give you content in your breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper, your tea in an afternoon, a good 
Neeping, and a good ſitting room; we cannot receive 
a leſs ſum than twelve florins; it is a great deal of mo- 
ney to be ſure, Sir, but we know how an Engliſhman 
ſhould be ſerved, and fear, therefore, without loſs to 
ourſelves, we could not make our demand more reaſon- 
able. Stop, however, a moment, if you pleaſe, Sic. 
He now ran down to his fellow counſellor, a ſecond 
titne, leaving me to reproach myſelf, for having thought 
worſe of him than he deferred; 5 but then,” ſaid I, by way of 
Bell | #5 making 
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dn my peace with.myſelf, it muſt be Kill . 


that © for a man to be honeſt as this world goes, is to 


be one picked out of a thouſand;“ at leaſt, if he be a 


publican, and the perſon, with whom I am now in trea- 


ty, is rather to be nien as an exception } than 2 ge- 
neral rule. 
While I was thus ſoftening away my own error of 


judgment, my landlord came back to ſay, thut the only 


alteration he could make in his original charge, would be 
to deduQ ſo much per breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, or 
per day, or night, provided I was abſent at any, or all 
155 theſe in my excurſions to the Hague, &c. &. &c, 

I have often felt that the high pleaſure we derive 
fro the worthy conduct of another, is not ſo much 
for the individual advantage, that occurs from it, as from 
the gratifying ſenſe we have of whatever redounds to 
the honour, or elevation of human nature. Surely, 


therefore, the firſt impreſſion of delight is not ſelfiſh, but 


focial; and all the ſubtlety of Rochfaucault, cannot over- 
ſet this impregnable truth, any more than that which con- 
traſts it; namely, that the pain we undergo on witneſſing 
any mean, or atrocious, behaviour, proceeds, in the firſt 
inſtanee, rather from the due ſympathy and reſpe& we 
have for the degradation of humanity, than for the per- 
ſonal diſcredit it refleQs on ourſelves, Man, is very 


ſublimely placed in the ſcale of created beings, and he 


appears to drop below the flandard of his ſpecies, when 
he acts beneath the auguſt idea he has heen taught to look 
up to as the chief glory of himſelf, as a rational greature, 
and of his Creator. However falſe or corrupt, ſays a 


noble author, the human mind be within itſelf, it finds 
the difference as to beauty, between one heart and anor 
ther, and accordingly, i in all caſes, muft approve, in ſorne 
' meaſure, what is natural and honeſt, and diſapprove of. 
what is diſhoneſt and corrupt. - Pardon me for deducing 


ſo grave a refleQion from ſo, apparently, flight an occa⸗ 
| ſion; 3 but, the. great cauſe of morality is connected 


with 


— — 
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with the minuteſt parts of character and conduct ; juſt as 
the ocean is dependent « on the moſt inconſiderable ſtream 
that runs into its embraces; - It! is, indeed; the drops that 
form that ocean, immenſe as is the. .one, and ſmall as are 
the other, and virtue is conſtituted in like manner of 
ſeemingh inſignificant parts colle ted into a whole. 5365 

From this after thought of my landlord, or FO he i is in | 
the Dutch language, called Caſtelline, I could derive but 
a very trifling benefit, even were I to take my bed and 
board in other places, twice or thrice in the week; but 1 
Was more touched with the unqueſtionable integrity ot 
the propoſal, than if he had lodged and ſerved me for 
nothing. I told him [ was verfeRly ſatisfied ; and would 
conſider myſelf as his gueit from that very eur. wh : 

Every other part of this man's conduQ- was uniform, 
and I lived with hint i in perfeg good will. "The hole 
range of his houſe was accorded to me; when tea drink- 
ing parties, too much ſun, or wind, viſited: one apart= | 
ment, I ſhifted to another. My bed and table would, 
conſidering time and place, (I mean the fea ſide, and the 
| ſummer ſeaſon), have warranted treble the eharge at any 
town or village i in England. My bad Dutch was, inter- 
preted in the beſt, as well as beſt natured, manner: my 
very looks became langnage 3 * and the ſervants, who uſu- 
ally take the bent of their behaviour from their maſters 
and miſtreſſes, contributed all in their power 0 make my 
Muation delightful. And fo it would have deen, had my 
health permitted; but even my fiekneſs found, from the 
qitpoſnionai *kindneſs of this man, and of his family, 
numberleſs conſvſements. "Without | aſking, they admi- 
niſtered what they Cuppoted. would do me good— the beſt 
fruits, vegetables, Ec. The richer fiſli—ſuch as ſalmon, 
carp, turbot,”-&c.” which daily came from the ſea. to my 
table, while I was in an apparent ſtate to reliſh them, 
were now changed for ſmeſts, and other ſimple dwel- 
ers of the ocean. So of meats—there was the ſame 


ear distinction i in my deſſert, which, in my health, 
| coulifieg 
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© conſiſted" of dried fruits, conferves, &c. but in my ſick- 
neſs, of ſtrawberries, and other delicacies, which at that 
period of the'yeur, and in the Hague market, from whence 
they were brought, muſt have coſt more than the price 
I gave could juſtify. And ſo far from tirèing of this 
conduct, it went on from the firſt to the laſt hour of 
my reſidence, without intermiſſion ; and I am convinced 
would have done fo for a wech waz es it 
ſuited me to have remained a gueſt. 

+ You would have been much amuſed, 2 wan to 2 
the good man of the houſe, labouring at my meanings, 
and calling in not only his wife and ſervants, but that 
of any other perſon who might be taking refreſhment, 
as auxiliaries. The Engliſh ier, (gentleman) he would 
ſay,* muſt, certainly mean ſuch, or ſuch a thing. He 
would then repeat my bad Dutch; the comments of 
the company on which, were ſometimes pretty curious: 
according to the different conſtruQions, the honeſt fel- 
low has come up firſt with the ſubje& of one inter- 
pretation, then another; ſmiling only at the frequent 
miſtakes in the tranſlations, and ſharing in an hearty 
laugh, which was choruſed by his friends below joy 
when the thing deſired has been hit upon. 
All this, you muſt own, demonſtrates the "dds 
of good will, as well as of good nature, and I did not 
take leave of the authors of it, without wiſhing the 
entertainment I had found, as well for the body as the 
mind, might be enjoyed by other travellers on the road 
of life, which ſuch as have leiſure and inclination to 
viſit, or ſojourn with my friend and correſpondent aſſu- 
redly will: to which end, no lefs than to diſcharge a 
debt of gratitude and equity, I have preſented you and 
the public with this _ and with which _ I 
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LETTER XX XII. 


F > 


"TO THE SAME. 


Ponric jtice is adminiſtered, T believe, in the 


Provinces, with a very impartial, but, in ſome caſes, a x 


very myſterious hand. In common affairs, the accuſed 


is tried, and if not immediately acquitted, he is recon- 
ducted to his ptiſon, without knowing when his ſentence 


will be paſſed, or of what nature it is to be. At the 
pleaſure of the magiſtrates, | he is ſummoned to make his 
ſecond appearance, and then receives ſentence : after the 


hearing which, he is' carried again to his confinement, 
from whence he is brought out only'on the day it is to be 


executed : of this, he has only a few hours notice, whe- | 
ther the puniſhment be capital, or otherwiſe. He is then 
delivered over as a public ſpectacle, and his offence made 


known, in a ſummary way, to the people. ö 


The ſtate trials are conducted with great ſecrecy. A mark- 


ed perſon is picked up, in a manner, almoſt imperceptibly. 


He is tried, condemned, and exetuted, without the public 


fuſpeQing any thing of the matter. If the offender. be 


a perſon of deſcent, whoſe family would be diſgraced 
by an ignominious death, he is brought into a certain 


apartment in the ſeats oF juſtice, where he perceives a 
goblet ſtanding on a table; and on one ſide of it the 
figure of a woman, called the Man, larger than 
life ; but of exquiſite beauty and proportion : : the perſon 
whoſe office it is to attend, gives the criminal the. 


choice of theſe, either of which is an inevitable fate, If. 
to drink the contents of the goblet be his election, he 
has no ſooner. taken the potion, than the officer makes 


him a ah and e him he i is at full liberty to ga 
where 
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FO he pleaſes. Of courſe he makes the beſt ef his 
way home; but the poiſon he has ſwallowed is of ſo 
active a nature, that he takes has death along with him; 


and has no. other conſolation, than that of yielding up his 


life amidſt his friends. If the other be his choice, he 
advances to the figure, whoſe arms are, by ſecret 
ſprings, extended to receive him; and juſt as he has 
reached the lips of this treacherous MA1Den, he finds 
deſtruction in her embrace; ; he is locked faſt in her 
gripe, and feels innumerable langets ſtriking at his heart 

An avoloptary horrour ſeized me at the mes of 
this, figure; not becauſe I deem, on theſe occaſions, a 
ſudden death ſo terrible as the apparatus and ſhame of 
a public execution, but as it is abundantly more awful. 
I, likewiſe, regretted that this formidable inſtrument of 


juſtice ſhould be repreſented under the form of a beau 


tiful female. Although it ſtruck me, afterwards, as a 
pretty cloſe ſymbol of the unſuſpeQed miſchiefs, which 
gre inſidiouſiy ſtored up by that faithleſs part of the ſex, 
who convey, even with their endearments, a dagger 


into the heart; more pernicious in its effeQs, though 


more flow, than the lancets of the MAIDEN, or venon 
of the GoBLET. 

T will embrace this opportunity of offering you a four 
Gleanings' reſpecting the government of Holland, as 


well as of the provinces that appertain to it; from whence, . 


I truſt, you will acquire a competent general idea of the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, of which I have given you the 
above particular inſtance, And it will, at the ſame time, 


prepare you for ſome obſervations on the different at- 
tempts that, at ſundry periods, have been made to alter 


the form, or totally to ſubvert that government, and 


thar juſtice. 


"Before | the ſeven Provinces” which are the objects of 


our conſideration, acceded to the union of Utrecht, they 
re "der" the government of their particular States. 
Although 
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Although the eſſential parts of the government are ſtill 


the ſame, there is ſome variation in the form. Agree- 
able io the primitive order eſtabliſnod in the Low 
Countries, the States of each province acknowledged a ſo- 
vereign; but the union above-mentioned totally abo- 
limed monarchy in the Seven Provinces. According to 
the ancient ſyſtem, the States were compoſed of the 
three orders following, tlie clergy, nobility, and the 
people, repreſented by the deputies of each town. . But 


2 


the Calviniſtical religion no ſooner became predominant, 


than the eccleſiaſtical order was excluded from any rank 


in the States; the power of the nobles was greatly dimi- 
niſhed, and the principal ſhare of the authority devolved 
on the people; an arrangement which cut up the kingly 
power by the root: preſently the government became 
ſubſtantially demacratic, retaining, nevertheleſs, the ſha- 


dow of ariftocracy. At preſent the government of the 


Republic is faid to be veſted in the eee ery 
under them, the Council of State. 

Theſe Provinces form, therefore, one Republic; which 
is thus governed; the States of Guelderland have the 
firſt voice, thoſe of Holland the ſecond, of Zealand the 
third, of Utrecht the fourth, of Priezland tlie fifth, of 


Overyſſel the ſixth, and of Groningen the ſeventh. All 


the authors who have written'on their polity,” agree, that 


they ſend as many deputies as they pleaſe to the States- 


General, but the deputies of each Province have but 
one voice ; and each prefides: weekly in its turn in or- 
der to maintain its reſpective equality. The perſon beſt 
qualified is choſen preſident, pro tempore, out of the de- 
puties, as was obſerved, of each province. This aſſem- 
bly, ſays Carter, declares war, makes peace, gives au- 
dience to foreign miniſters, and-nominates ambaſſadors 


to the ſeveral courts. of Europe; but none. of theſe things 
are done, till the deputies have firſt conſulted the ſtates 


ef their different W and received their woes 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that the neceſſity of thus wai- 
ting for unanimous conſent to every meaſure, frequently 
cauſes an inconvenient delay i in the progreſs, and conelu- 
ſion of what calls for diſpateh; eſpecially as the demur, 
or diſſent, of any age Province, however inconſiderable, 
is ſufbcient to put a ſtop to the moſt important affairs; 


eyen though the ſafety of the whole. Republic was de- 


pending, : If we conſider that thers are no lefs than fix 
and fifty towns in the Seven Provinces, whoſe ſanQion 
is to he obtained 4 heſides that of the nobles, diſporſed: at 
uncgual diſtances; and that each of theſe towns has a 
right to ſend any given number of deputies, we ſhall not 
ſo much wander at the tardinefs of a Dutch negociation, 
as that it is eyer brought. 10 4 canclaſen. Their treaty of 
Treves, for inſtance, with the Arch-Duke Albert, was 
impeded. till no Jeſs than eight hundred deputies had 
performed their miſſon. Yet there is ſo much ſtrefs 
laid on this privilege, that the States- General thom- 
ſelves, can neither make peace, or declare war; nor 
put an end to the moſt trifling treaty with foreign powers, 
till every neceſſary and unneceſſary doubt is removed in 


the ſeveral Provinces; whether the object of govern- 


ment be to raiſe. men or money, to mako laws or regula - 
tions, the people muſt be qll f :ow mind.” The member 
who ſhould proſume to act on his own unſupported judge- 
ment, would, unqueſtionably, fall a victim to his teme- 


rity. Sir William Temple obſerves, that this fundamen 


tal article was never violated, except in 1688, when he 
himſelf prevailed an the States-General, to conclude 
tires treaties in frue Ayr, without having recourſe -to the 


Provinces; But this was for the preſervation of Flanders, 


when much of it had been conquered by France, and 
being looked on as an indiſpenſable. meaſure of ſtate nere 
ſity, received tha. thanks of every Province; though had 
any one diſapproved it as a daring breach of privilege, 
the States · General muſt. have paid the forfeit with thei 
hagds ; ſo that, it is with groat propriety, this aſſembly, 

; | which 
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and eſſentially Aer from the parſamont of Great-Bri- 
tain, of which the members are ina mannet principals, 
and may at independently in the counties that deputed 


them; their only puniſhment,” when they act unconſtitu- | 


tionally. being the diſgrace they ſuffer on the part of 
their conſtituents, or being thrown out at the next elec- 
tion. Obr happier legiſlation, in this point, admits of 
more ſpeedy deeiſions Not that this ſlow method of 


proceeding in the Republic i is without ſome advantages. 
It affords full leiſure for deliberation and for caution, 


as one of ifs adyocates has remarked, and it is, ſometimes, 


a * very good pretext for gaining time, and waiting events. 
The council of State is compoſed of deputies ) which 


aMft in the name of each Province. It is this council 


which regulates military affairs, and finance. Here the 


Treafurer General and a deputy from the nobility have 


a ſeat and voice, It alſo puts the reſolutions of the States - 


General, and propoſes to them the moſt expedient means 


for raiſing troops and money: gives out paſs- ports, diſ- 


poſes of the revenues, ſuperintends the army, works 


and fortreſſes, as als, the government, and affairs of, 
all the conquered places in Flanders and Brabant. To- 


wards the end of every year, this council form an eſti- 
mate of the expences they think neceſſary for the year 
following ; the money for defraying which is raiſed by 


quotas, in proportion, as an approved writer informs us, 


ef aliquot parts of one hundred pounds ſterling; and, it 


ſeems, there has not been any alteration made in the 
quotas, of the ſeveral Provinces, ſince the year 1668. 
From that date: to this, heed Wy hey have W thus: 


e 75 2 

Gveldertand, Re ho ve Frieſland, 3. Sh 17 
Holland, 5 gi] 42 ©. Overyſſel, - <- 5 
Zealand, - '- - 13 Groningen 8 
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To theſe two ſovereign councils. of the Republic, may 
be added a third, that of the Admiralty, which is ſubdi- 
vided into five courts ; each of which conſiſts of ſeven 
deputies. . Great Britain has but one Court of Admiral- 
ty ; the maritime -Provinces of the Republic, have each 


of them one, as a mark of their ſovereignty, and, in 


ſome ſenſe, of their independency of each other; and yet all 
theſe ſovereignties and independencies muſt, like ſo ma- 
ny links, be cloſe rivetted by uncompelled connection, 
forming one ſolid political chain, before either civil, 
eccleſtaſtical, or religious affairs can be effective. Hence 
it is evident, ſays one of their moſt partial admirers, that 
the real . ſovereignty: of the commonwealth reſts, where 
one would leaſt expe to find it; that is, neither in the 
States General, nor Provincial; but in the town or peo- 
ple. This has been deemed, and, perhaps, juſtly, an 
epormous defect in their conſtitution; for, at preſent, the 
corruption, or perverſenoſs of any one ſmall town may put 
public affairs into great and even fatal diforder. The Se- 
ven Provinces, therefore, are, in effect, my friend, ſo 
many little Republics. The Burgo-maſters, and Se- 
nate, compoſe the ſovercignty ; and on a vacancy by 
death, a Burgo-maſter, would be highly offended if any 


petty burgher, preſumed to murmur at his filling it up 


with one of his ſons, relations, or friends; aud fo great 
is the awe of the magiſtrate i in this imputed free country, 


that the citizens, either in their private, or collective ca- 


pacities, do not care to hazard any innovations; ſo that 
the boaſted liberty of the Dutch is not to be underſtood 


in the general and abſolute: ſenſe, but cum grano ſalis; 
and Carter, has, therefore, well called. it, not a Com- 


mon- wealth, but a cenfederacy of ſeven ſovercign powers, 


for their mutual defence; leagued together by provinciak. 
| compaQts for their common intereſt and ſecurity. Ihe 
ſame writer obſerves, that this Republican confederacy- 


has a near reſemblance to the Archæan League, which 
you know, conſiſted of ſeveral little independent ſtates 
5 | and 
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and cities allied together for general ſafety. Fach of thent 
had been governed by ſingle perſons, who having abuſed 


their power, were degraded and exiled, "Thoſe cities 


then formed themſelves into ſo many Common-wealths, 
and entered into a league to ſtrengthen themſelves. This 
new ſtate, which had, at leaſt, the face of liberty, be- 


came the common aſylum of its neighbours, and imme- - 


_ diately grew rich, powerful, and populous. They bad 


a fixed place, where the deputies of the cities aſſembled 
to deliberate on the affairs of the league. I hey alſo choſe 


a chief, whom they called Prætor; who governed con- 


formably to the reſolutions taken in the affembly of the 
allies, and was, at that time, their Captain. General. 
Their Prætor, indeed, was only annual; in Wich ſingle 
circumſtance, the reſemblance between the Confederate 
States of Greece, and the United Provinces, does not 


hold ; the office and authority of the Stadtholder, (the 
Captain-General of this Republic) being perpetual and 
hereditary. Which obſervation brings me to the place, 
where it may be proper to ſay ſomething of the Stadt- 
holderate. 

Notwithſtanding the early propenfity which the Dutch 


diſcovered for a democratic form of government, they 
inclined to Blend with it ſomething of monarchy. This 
was manifeſted by their voluntary creation of the Stad- 
holders, who, though not altogether inveſted with ſove- 
reign power, were entruſted with no inconſiderable ſhare 


of authority. The power of this chief magiſtrate is at 
once limited and extenſive ; and he was originally choſen | 
by the people, and placed at their head on this maxim of 


their ſtate, which paſſed into a ſolemn and unanimous de- 


claration in 1672—we feel fully convinced wwe are in want of 
a tentre of union, that may give grace, flrength, and harmony to 
our Conſlitution « and accordingly, in the year 1747, Char- 
les Henry Friſo, whe had been choſen by the people of 
Guelderland, under the n name of William the Fotirth, was 


appointe 
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appointed, Stadtholder of the Seven Proviaces, and the 
ſucceſſion made hereditary i in his family. 

The funQiggand privileges aſſigned to this great offi- 
| cer of the Republic were originally from the States-Genc- 
ral, and e He enjoys the title and power of 


a { Captain-General, and Admiral, of all the forces of the 


Republic by ſea and by land. The States of Holland, ob- 
ſervesa very able writer on the Revolution of 178 7s having 
declared that the Republic cannot ſubſſt* without a chief, 
we are, it "ſeems, to conſider the Stadtholder, as an efſen- 
tial part of the conſtitution; and that he is not an imma- 
terial part of i it, will app<ar by an enumeration of his pri- 
vileges. | 


In Guelderland, Holland, and Utrecht, he participates 
the ſoyereignty, as preſident of their bodies of nobles; 


and in Zealand, as the only nobſe of the Province ; z and = 
has a right of aſſiſting, though not of voting, at the delibe- 

rations of the States-General. In his executive capacity, he 
is principal member of the Council of State, which, in 
military affairs, is almoſt entirely under his direction. He 
preſides in all courts of juſtice; and has a right of par- 
doning criminals. He diſpoſes of the patents, or written 


orders, for marching the troops, although theſe patents 


ought tobe accompanied by what is called a Lettre d Attache, 
or permiſſion from the towns, through which the troops 


are to march. He has the means of ſtationing the army 


as he pleaſes. He publiſhes all military ordinances, he 
names all Colonels and inferior officers, by virtue of the 
right which was made over to him from the different 
Provinces; 3 and, as the ſuperior officers are conſtantly ap- 
es, he virtually propoſes the whole patronage of the army, 
He names all Vice· Admirals, and Captains of the navy, 
Woes inſtitutes 

Nor is there any Republic on earth which can ; ca!l that chief 
King, Preſident, Protector, or what elſe you will, 'Tis juſt as negeſſary 
as the bd o to The denz. 
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inſtitutes all Damm and Fan in the Aifferent 


Admiralties. 

In the three Provinces, aux- Riglemens ti = appoints to 
all offices whatever; and in Holland and Zealand, he an- 
nually elects the greater part of tlie magiſtrates, from a 


double number of candidates, preſented by the towns; 


He chooſes from a nomination of three candidates, every 
officer in the department of the States of Holland, and 
of their chamber of accounts, and all the members of 


the College of the Heemraden, or ſuperintendants of the 
dykes. He diſpoſes of all the poſts in the nomination of 
the Council of State, and of the Council of Deputies. 


He is Governor-General, and ſupreme. Director of the 
Eaſt and Weſt India Companies, with a right of chooſ- 


ing all the other directors, from a double number: f can- 


didates, named by the company: in ſhort,” his influence. 
pervades every department of the State. 

Beſides theſe, the Stadtholder claims the right of ap- 
pointing a. military tribunal, called the High Council of 
War. This was eſtabliſhed by William the Third: as 
it tended to ſhelter the military from the common courts 
of juſtice, it was thought dangerous, but was. neither li- 
mited in 1747, nor at the ſucceſſion of the preſent Stadr- 
Holder in 1766 : though it was reformed by the patriots 
in 1781, and may, poſſibly, never be revived. More- 
over, by the commiſſion from the States- General, to the 
late Prince of Orange, dated 12th of May, 1747, he 


was inveſted with full powers to command the whole for- 
ces of the Republic, for the purpoſes, (amongſt others) 


of “ maintaining and preſerving the union, and of * 
porting the preſent form of government.“ 

To this ample liſt of princely privileges, may be ad- 
ded, his influence in the choice of envoys and ambaſſa- 
dors: his right to reſpite, or ſave ſuch criminals, as come 


from Brabant, to ſettle at the Hague. In Utrecht, he 


Not only changes the magiſtrates yearly, but his approba- 


tion is neceſſary in the nomination of the deputies pro- 
poſed 
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poſed * the General Aﬀerably of chat Province; in 78 
Friezland, be diſtributes all military honours, and em- 
ployments, names the Counſellors in the courts of juſ- 
tice, the Regeiver-General, tc, In Oreryſlel,. he is 
the firſt member of the Province nor can any li- 
tigations, or civil, military, or even- religious diſpute, 
be terminated, but by his deciding voice and' judg- 
ment. In Groningen, the ſame r he enjoys 
in Holland, are ſecured to him. In Guelderland, his 
| prerogative is yet more extended; and to what has 
been already obſerved of his ſway in Holland, it may be 
added, he can tiere aſſemble the States-General, con- 
vene the Council of Deputies, and is, in ee own per- 
ſon, exempt from all charge. GO 
Sueh, my friend, and ſo great, is the e and the | 
nature, of the Stadtholderian government, concerning 
which, there have, at all times, been very different 
; opinions, and ſometimes, ſo & diametrically- oppoſed to 
1 each other, as to create in the Republic, the moſt dread- 
| ful inſurrections and diſorders, | 
; The author, to whom I am indebted for ſome of the 
above obſervations, conceives it might be happier for the 
| republic, if the Stadtholder, whoſe officeis intended to con- 
„ net and aſſimilate the jarring elements of this complicated 
; conſtitution, were inveſted with more powerand leſs influ- 
ence. Prerogative, it muſt be owned, is uſually odious in a 
free country; but when exactly defined, it is ſurely leſs 


iP 


3 


„ dangerous than influence. The moſt timid Stadthoſge1 

\ - would not heſitate to employ powers expreſsly — I 
= him to ſuppreſs. faction, and the beldeſ could not ſafely 
exceed them. At preſent, the Stadtholder; though he has 
. very little n 1 3 has the right of our 
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ſovereig igns of the republic ; becauſe the deputies 1 to the 
provincial ſtates are neceſſarily magiſtraies, and the 
magiſtrates are, in general, choſeg by the Stadtholder. 
Tt ſgems, indeed, probable, that the influence ariſing 
from hence, and from the whole patronage of the army 
might eaſily be converted i into power, and that an artful 
and ambitious governor might become abſolute, without 
the danger uſually attendant on arbitrary power, be- 
cauſe he would reign under the forms of a free government. 
William the Firſt, we know, was on the point of becoming 


maſter of the Wr e was able tobring * Barne- 
| veldt 

* John 3 LEE TIT 3 of the anten e 

d cauired the eſteem of the Republic ang of Foreign Powers. for big adgreſs, 


both in his negociations and embaſſies ; 5. inſomuch that he may be canſider; 


ed amongſt the founders of the states. Henry the Fonrih, and Queca 
Elizabeth, held him in high reſpe&. 'Bargeveldt, wiſhing to reſtrain the 
prerogatives of Maurice of Orange, . oppoſed the Armenians to the 
Gommariſts, which laſt were the partizans of -this.Prioce,. Maurice; to 
revenge the outrage, aſſembled a ſynod at Dordrecht, compoſad of deputiet 
from all the Calviniſt churches in Europe, except thoſe of France, in,1618« 
191 20d this aſſembly treated the Armenjans with as much rigour as if 
they had not been of the ame communĩon z and as if thoſe of the reformed 
religion bad not taken from the church the tischt of deciding theſe.contro4 


verſies. Barneveldt, adjudged. by, twenty-ſux Commillionexs, Had hie bead: 
ſtruck off in 1619, under pretext of a deſign; to deliver, yp kijg.couptry.to. | 


Spain. Thus fell the man, who had paſſed his whole Jife i in witmtege 
deavours to prevent his country from becoming ſubject td this very power. 
They ſent. to him the mĩaiſter Walacus, to prepare him for death, who 
faund Barneveldt writing to his wife. On the entrance of Walacus, 
_ Barneveldt told bim that he, had all his life long been in preparation for. 
leaving this world, and that therefore bis attendance might be diſpenſed. 
With. Walacus inſiſted on performing. the duties of his miſſon. Sit down 
then till 1 have finiſbed;my letter. + Walacus.took a chair; and now, Sir, 
ſaid Barneveldt, calmly folding up what. he had written pray who are? 
you . On being told, Barneveldt entered into a religious controvetſy, 
and diſputed many points infiſted on by the other, all along proteſting his 
perfect innocence af to the crime for which he was about to die. Upon 
e eee er eee he s 44 rr L was in Aer Ig 
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veldtto the block. Aecident alone prevented William the 
Second from eftabliſhing a military gove! ument within the 
hrs eee William the e a 
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4. verved, angling. to a of theſe. times, 2 was 3 
1 and to-day Iam'to /« Ver after the maxims of theſe.” His two (ons 
Rens and Wiltiam, having formed a reſolution to revenge the death of 


their fathe r, entered tots 4 conſpiracy, which was, however, diſcovered; 


William ſeved himſelf by flight, but - Ren& was taken and condemned to 
death. His illuſtrious mother demanded his pardon from Prince Maurice, 
who anſwered der petition in theſe words, —* It appears ſtrange that you 
«do that for your ſon, which you Tefuſed to do for your huſband,” The 
lady, worthy to be the wife of Barneveldt , anſwered, “ did not aſk 


« pardon for my pre becauſe he was innocent: 1 mw it ror my ſon, | 


«© becauſe he is guilty, ”'— 

Tue fate and hiſtory ofthe De Wit is, Abe worth reviving in your 
memory, as another inftance of that danger which is 5 annexed to high ſtati« 
on. Amontzſt the aumerous accounts of theſe fiogular and unfortunate 
| victims, the following is the beſt, and, I find on enquiry, the trueſt gleaning. 
"A barber-furgeon came to the camp of the Prince of Orange, and infor- 
med him, chat Cornelius De Witts, durgomaſter of Dort, and brother to 
the great penfionary, had given him money to make away with the Prince; 


decauſe, as he ſuid, the Republic could not otherwiſe preſerve her liderty; 5 


Upon this ſlender intelligence, the court of Hölland committed De Witte 
do priſon, dad on no ſtronger evidence condemned him to loſe all Ris offl- 
ces and employment, baniſhing him from Holland and Weſt Prieſland for 
ever. Tbe people, who believed they were betrayed by De Witt to the 
King of France,” looked upon this* rather as a deſign to get him out of the 
way, thun at « ſentence of puniſhment. However, De Witt's wife and 
friends preſented: ſeveral petitigns and remonſtrances to che Court in his 
vindication. They inſiſted on the well-known ſervices he had done the 
State for many years, that he was but juſt returned from on board the 
fleet, where his very enemies aud amongſt them Admiral De Ruyter, 
cduld atteſt his conduct aud loyalty. - They alledged;" alſo; the whole tenor 


of his life and converſation; aud even referre'ts this'fecords-of ſeveral 


other courts, wherein the barber, his accuſer, had been convicted of perjury. 
His ſentence, nevertheleſs; which ws adapted rather to the conjunGure, 
than to the rules of Juſtice, was confirmed, the barber ſurgeon ſet at 
liberty, and the mob iaflamed by his repreſentations, became clamorous 
at the doors of the priſon. la the midſt of this gathering tumolt, the 
Penſionary very imprudentiy came in his ewn coach, to carry bis brother 
ont of town, which looked like a triumph over the ſentenee : but as he 
was conducting him to the outer Gate, the populace interpoſed ; upon 
Which the Penſionar) ſpoke to hm with ſore Violence: Ill Aiſpoſed to bear 


* 
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a Sovereign, in faQ, at the Hague as at London. On 
the other hand, a long minority wauld, probably, be 
again fatal to the Stadtholder, and produce a De Wig 
or a Van Berkel. During the infancy of the Stadthol- 
der, the influence and patronage muſt be transferred 
ſomewhere, and it is difficult to transfer them with fafety: 
Every thing might fall into. confuſion, until deſpair, or 
the interference of ſome neighbouring nation, ſhould 
incite the people to take the government into their own 
hands, and re-eſtabliſh the conſtitution: poſſibly this might 
be more full of peril than all the reſt :: at it leaſt very la- 
mentable inſtances are before „ | 
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any irritation, the mob forced Wot, the brothers. back into the . 
The tumult increaſing, three troops of horſe, who then lay. at the Hague, 
ſtood to their arms, but the rabble mounted to the tops of the houſes, to 
ſee that neither of the brothers eſcaped, At length, demanding 'vengeance, 
mob - like, they knew not why, broke open the priſon. doors, with. ſmiths“ 
. hammers, muſkets, & c. then went into the chamber where the De Witts, 
were found embracing each other—a Bible was on the table before them. 
The Penfionary aſked, with great tranquility, what they fought, ' and why | 
they raged ?' For: you we ſeek, and for your lives we rage, they replied. 
Cornelius De Witt, took his brother by the hand, and on going down ſtairs, 
the latter was wounded in the eye with a pike, and immediately after huz- 
ried away by the mob, to the very place, where his life had beep. attempt- 
ed two months before, and there murdered 3 his brother in 4he next inſtast 
fared his fate. Thus fell a ſacrifice to public fury, and private fadion, 
two of the moſt eminent, and, perhaps, worthy members of the Republic; 
though Barnet, and ſome other hiſtoria as obſerve, that the Great, Penſi- 
'onary had in a -manner, ſuppreſſed: the, Council of state, and taken the 
+ whole management of affairs on himſelf, which, ſays the Biſhop, e ke 
mch deſerved indignation. agaigſt him, and Sir William Temple ſeems 
its havet beet uf this fame opjoion;. but. they are ſtill the ſubjeQ of as 
; much cus as cenſure at the Hague. I Was, curious enough to viſit the 
houſes Where they lived, the priſon where, they were, Soufined, and the 
place where they died, : and each had its appropriate flection in wy 
mind; the whole tending to convince me, my dear friend, that the poſt of 
| happineſs - and ſecurity is, © the private ſtation.” . Notwithſtgading which, 
ambition has ſtill its votaries, and its intrigues, - and men in general, Lon 
Ttend as violently for public honours. and employ ments, 20 if they were ro- 
ſes without thbrans alas!- 1 are More. freueatiy thoras win roſes | 
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Many, however, are till advocates for the plenitude 


of the Stadtholderian authority. St. Evremond, WhO 
lived four years in Holland, and who employed that pene- 


rfation'and ſagacity for which he was ſo juſtly celebrated, 
to diſcover the true genius and character of the people, 


and, eſpecially, to gather their undiſguiſed ſentiments on | 
conſtitutional” ſubjects as Republicans, ſpeaks of them as 
follows : '** 1 remember often to have told the great pen- 


7% fionary, that the royal character of the Dutch is miſ- 
% conceived.” They have not much. of that pride which 
on ſupports the dignity of an independent character. The 
pride they do profeſs, is more for their property than 
4e perſons. They apprehend, that an avaricious prince 
_ «© would appropriate their wealth, 'and that a violent one 
e "might" commit outrages to the injury of their com- 
« merce ; but, thoſe great points ſecure, they accomme- 
e date to the degree of ſway neceſſary to their Stadthol- 
40 der with pleaſure. If they are attached to the reput- 
ot lican form, it is chiefly on account of its being favou- 
< rable to their traffic; and if the magiſtrates value their 
independence, as far as it goes, it is partly ſor the 
«ſame reaſon, and partly for the ſatisfaction of govern- 
6 4 ing thoſe who are dependent: yet the people had 
« rather acknowledge the authority of a prince than 
«a magiſtrate; and on the whole, they are rather devo- 
4 ted to the -Houſe of Orange than to thoſe who in the 
« name of patriotiſm would ſubvert it. Many revoluti- 
de ous have been agitated; much blood has been ſhed,* 
1 More political convulſions may be expected; but, [ 
« ſufpect, after all theſe extraordinary ſtrokes of wan- 
e tonneſs, idleneſs, zeal, or infatuation, the power of 


© the Stadtholder will rather be increaſed than diminif's $ 
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| Perhaps this learned writer thought, that the ſoye- 
reignty of the ſtates of each province feryed as à counter» 
poĩſe to the ſo overeignty of the Stadtholder, and the authority 
of the Stadtholder un Point de raillement for that multitude 
of petty ſoyereiguties, which, upon account of their oc - 
caſional oppoſition and difference, require ſuch a e ; 
| Power as the mediator and centre of their union. 4 
Having mentioned the various reyolutions, which have. 
been, at different times, oppoſed to the authority of. 
the Stadtholder, you will expeq of me a eurſory account. 
of the cauſes that led to theſe commotions, and the effeas. 
- wrought thereby. . The harveſt of theſe faQs has been 
long ſince got in, and have been collected from thoſe. 
wide fields of obſervation, which rebellion, under the form 
of patriotiſm, always yields, when. oppoſed-'tq royal or 
princely rights, under the form of preregatine: 1 ſhall, 
aſſuredly, lay before you ſome Gleanings on theſe event · 
ful ſubje css, ſimply ſtating the circumſtances on: bath ſades, 
and leave the inferenges to your own judgment: but this 
muſt be the object of à future letter, when we have 
breathed a little from politics ; otherwiſe, you. may EX» 
claim with Hamlet, ſomewhat too much of this. 
For the preſent, chen, I ſhall content myſelf with. ob- 
ſerving, i in the words of a ſenſible traveller, that, whether 
the eſtabliſhed government of this Republic be capable of 
reform or not—whether,, according to the opinion of 
ſome, liberty ſubſiſts no more here tian in Turkey ;, or, 
according to others, that it is the beft ordered government. 
-now in the world, it is certain (in deſpite. of thaſe male · 
contents, whom not even the adoption of their: own ſyſ- 


tems would long keep from a reſtleſs ſpirit of innovation) 


the United Provinces diſplay a more wonderful ſcene 
to a perſon of any reflection, than Rome herſelf in hey 
ſacred pageantry, and all the magaificence of her trium- 
Pha arches, baths, obcliſks, columns, . grottoes, amphi- 
ttheatres, and tatacombs; her majeſtic temples, ſplendid 
altars, and pompous proceſſions. F or, if we conſider 
E TN ihe 
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the Roman and the Belgie commonwealths, we, perceive. 
the latter making greater advances towards the eſtabliſh-, 
ment of her opulence and grandeur. in a few years, than 
thu other was able to de in ſeveral. ages. In Holland, a, 
whole nation ſeems to have been born at once, and 3 
beautiful, well · cultivated region, like the Creation in the 
Phernisian ſyſtem, riſing out of the boſom of the deep. + 
The wiſeſt nations of Europe ſtand amazed at the ſcene, 
and. enn find no parallel (taken for all in all) in the annals. 
of the world. An handful. of oppreſſed, unhappy men, 
make head againſt four mighty tyrants, of whom, each 
has, ſucceflively, eauſed not only nations, but all Europe 
to humble; and after obtaining glorious victories over 
them all, at length eſtabliſh their rights and liberties, and 
tranſmit thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings to their paſterity. One 
cannot reflect on their ſhort, but intereſting hiſtory, 
without a-veneration for thoſe nobles who fought in de- 
fence. of the people, and, be the imperfeRions of govern- 
ment what they may in other reſpects, that very peo- 
ple owe a: very ſincere gratitude to the Princes of Naſ- 
ſau Orange, who, by their wiſdom and valour, anima- 
ted both the people and nobility; and, in founding a 
great Republic; deſired, in return, that they, and their 
deſcendants, ſhould be conſidered as the friends, defend- 
ers, and protectors of that Republic they had formed. 
- If it has been found neceſſary for the people to con- 
tribute a certain quota, and a pretty large one, for theſe 
bleſſings, they are to conſider, likewiſe, that they ſee the 
money ſo contributed, laid out on works of real uſe and 
emolument to themſelves. In Rome, both old and new, 
- the citizens were cruſhed. under a load of taxations, to 
aggrandiſe a few, and enable thoſe few to lay ſtill more 
oppreſſive burthens on their ſometimes yielding and ſome- 
. times reſiſting ſhoulders. Inſtead of circuſſes, and am- 
phitheatres, erected for the cruel delight of deſtroying the 
e n the Dutoh * and e, repreſent. 
: public 
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public works of no leſs art and grandeur, for general 
ſafety and preſervation.” Rome, amidſt ſome better exam 
ples, exhibited 2 race, generally ſunk in feroeity, ſloth, 
voluptuohfneſs, and poverty: Holland ol dene di- 
ligence, application, and public energy. 

* Sugh is the language and the a. GEM one arty, 

The other, of courſe, is its contraſt, in every particular; 

but we will here take leave of both, till a more conveni- 
ent ſeaſon. Meanwhile, if the provinces were us firmly: 
united in good fellowſhip and alliance with one another, 
as you and I, my dear- loved friend, are, in kindneſs of 
affe ction, their Republic would be the moſt enviable and 
leaſt interrupted ſtate upon earth. In this gentle and ge- 
nerous commonwealth of- the 9 1 ee in erb- na | 


leſs he's in love, n N 
8 136 Hh 5 


40 * meets . ere from the A it part, . 


long. may we live! Friends are placed far beyond the 
ſphere of thoſe j jarring atoms which ſo frequently diſturb 
the political world, As a common calamity, they may, 
no doubt, involve and annoy z + but the Exam ples they 
hold out, of the miſeries of diviſion and diſagreement, ; 
will rather tend. to union than difference, Adieu. | 
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1 "way ot interlude, permit me to conduct you 

to the Hague fair, where, though ſome circumftanees of 
public tumult, of which in their place, have deducted 
ſomething from the uſual agrement, we ſhall find, not a 
few pleaſant gleanings. You perceive, that I write this 
letter at the time that the ſages of the Batavian ſtate. 
thought it proper to impede the courſe of pleaſure, as 
well as of commerce. The Hague fair felt this check 
moſt ſeverely; for their High Mightineſſes iſſued an im- 
mitigable decree againſt the Freneh, German, and even 
Dutch theatres, nay more againſt bes Grands Feux, and 
les Petits Jeux, thereby leaving this celebrated Fair only 
its carcaſe, and taking away its ſpirit a mere ſkeleton 
without fleſh or feathers. But then, in lieu of all this, 
though the burgomaſters had ſtripped the body, they had 
by no means neglected the ſoul ; for whoſe banquet they 
had ordered all hands, once a week, at a ſtated hour, to 
prayer; the object of which was, to return thanks t6 
the Almighty Leader of Armies, for having enabled them, 
and their good allies, to drive the French patriots back to 
their own territories, and fo ran the ſupplication to. keep 
| them there, I was much ſurpriſed, on my re-entranee' 
into this town, after a ſhort abſence, to find all the fair- 
folks 


> 
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folks ſhutting up their ſhops and booths betwixt three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon ; but I was told, there was 
an order, that not a ſtiver's worth of any thing ſhould be 
| fold, till after divine ſervice : yet if, Sir, ſaid my iuform- 
er, (having an eye to this world, as well as the next, in 
. deſpite of magiſtracy) if, Sir, after the-elock has ſtruck 
ſix, being obliged to pray till then, you ſhould want any 
thing in my way, nobody ſhall uſe ven benen the mo- 
ment I can get rid of the huren. 
A Fair deſerted was a new ahold; and. I a an =" | 
moſt ſolitary ſurvey of it; for the booths and walks were 
nearly empticd into the churches ; and to ſhew me that 
by magiſtrates are very much in earneſt, I obſerved. a 


party of ſoldiers take into guſtody-a-ſhopmans Who, ſets 
ting his affection more on things belaw than | abgve,. had 
the temerity to re- open his ſtores ſome. moments ſoon- 
er than the moment preſcribed ;, an ,offence- for which 
his ſhop remained ſhut. during the fair. | 
It is worth noting to you, that an the return of — 

good people from their devations, they worked double 
tides, and at leaſt brought with them that part of ſcrip- 
ture which aSmoniſhes my man 0 be gent in his 
rg. 8566 b p In 

And now, the Abele range of Ane 6 being in i the 
n ſtate I have deſcribed, were diſplayed with an al- 
moſt incredible rapidity: the play, trim, fineſle, and 
- trick of the gainful artiſt, who deems every thing which 
the law cannot lay its long hands on, as fair, were once more 
put in motion; and, as if they had reſolved to be no loſers 
on earth for what they reluctantly, I fear, ſacrificed to 
heayen, they did not . 0 they; booths, till after 
f ne 3 | 

And, 3 me, fuch a . as 1 of he: Home, 
even in its -maimed ſtate, when viewed by moon-light, 
accompanied as it was when J ſaw it by innumerable ſtars 
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above, and lamps below—(pardon this anti-climas) was: 
a ſight well meriting any traveller's obſervation. , Several, 
of the ſtreets are near a mile ip length, and the ſquares. 
extremely ſpacious. The ſhops are placed either along 
or round the moſt extenſive of theſe, diſcovering, in a 

ſort of rivalry of each other, the magnificence, and the 
_ variety of their articles, as well as an incredible i number 
of people, of all nations, and of all deſcriptions, parading 
backwards and forward ſerenaded by bands of itigerant 
muſicians of all nations likewiſe, and an apparent obli - 
vion of all care and diſaſter ; and, though amidſt all-this, 
a thoughtful mind may now and then be tempted to ex- 
claim, with an ancient philoſopher what an infinite va- 


riety of idle things are here that I do nat want l one gan- 
not bur ode highly pjeaſed to obſerve ſo many of the arts of 


life, whether uſeful or ornamental, thus brought into one 
point of view, for the accommodation, grace and amuſe- 
ment of ſociety, reflecting, at the ſame time, that the 
moſt unimportant article has been the work of induſtry, 
ſkill, and talents, all, or each of which, even when em- 
ployed on the moſt inſignificant toy (an infant's rattle) is 
better engaged than in ſquandering the like meaſure of 
time to idle occupation, or wicked pleaſures ; and I muſt 
don I took my nocturnal rounds? with full ſhare of 
fatisfaction, happy to ſorget that midnight ſhews“ are 
not a 0 thy ee N health _ en me 
to partake. N 

On my return ah ent one in . morning, 
I encountered my old friend, Mr. Punch, “a fellow of 
infinite jeſt,” if ndt of wit, for whom I have always had 
-a:moſt-fincere:regard; deeming an hearty laugh—(pardon 


me, ye votaries of the never-ſmiling, grace-loving Lord 


of Cheſterfield)-a real acquiſition, and he who can inno- 
cently raiſe it, a benefeFor to mankind It ſeems, the harm- 
leſs buffoonery of this celebrated perſonage eſcaped the 
_ profeription of the magiſtracy, though I ſuſpect it was 
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upon promiſe of good behaviour for, befides, that his 


diſcourſe to his wife, the p rieſt; and the- people, Was an 


inveterate panegyric on the States Generat, and the 
Stadtholder, and an abuſe of the French patriots, ſome 


of hom he belaboured furiouſiy, he had decorated himſelf, 


and the whole of his little drama, with orange. coldured | 
ribbons :' he had an orange in his hand, "ſqueezed the con- 
rents of it into his throat; and Knocked down a figure, ve- 
preſenting one of the National Convention with the rind, 

and was, in ſnhort, perhaps, the moſt loyal ſubect Wo ths- 


Houſe of Orange in the whole Fair. 


I have mentioned the rolling muſieians. Theſe gen- 
try come from Upper Saxony, Brabant, Tyrol, and other 
countries on the continent, in batids of eight or ten perſons 
of both ſexes, to attend the Duteh fairs.” ena tho 
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or-the waiters. The Hague: fair this year. received ſtrong 


reinforcements from the French emigrants, all trades and 


profeſſions, as well as nobles, making an eſcape from that 


-unh?ppy country, aud carrying their induſtry and inge 


nuity into others. They carry with them, alſo, their 
reſentments and principles, a curious inſtance of which 
preſented: itſelf in a quarrel which took place in the 
ſtreet between two of theſe muſical parties; the one 
German, the other French; but they both broke all the 


- Jaws of harmony, and kept no meaſure with each other, 


the words Democrate and Ariſtrocrate, (with ſuitable epi- 
thets) being liberally diſpenſed, till they were both taken 
into cuſtody, to ſettle their diſputes before a magiſtrate. 15 
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Many, of, theſe people ſing * play extremely well, 
ſome with conſiderable. taſte 3 and each band being ha- 


bitedgin the dreſſes, and armed with | tlie ioſtruments of : 


| their country, throw an air of joyouſneſs over the fairs of 
Holland, which, with all their richneſs and. ehen. they 
would otherwiſe want. | 
Tou have, doubtleſs, heard of Dutch toys... How 
thn came to be famous, I am yet to learn. They are re- 
markable only for the ſtrangeneſs of their invention, the 
clumſineſs of their execution, and the general indecency 
of their appearance. Amongſt the moſt popular, are 
wooden and brazen (pray allow the pun) men and wo- 
men, voiding , ducats, or vomiting florins. But this, 
whether intended by Dutch wits as a ſatire on the ſup- 
pboled dove of money of the Dutch, or only as a whim, 
is nothing to the objects in the ſame Ayle, which are ex- 
hibited publicly at the fairs of Holland. 


To ſay truth, very little account is made of perſonal 


drcencier if I may uſe the expreſſion, either here or in 
other parts of the Continent. There is nothing more 
common than to ſee, not only peaſants and country peo- 
ple, of bath ſexes, upon the road, but very well dreſſed 
men and women, in the beſt towns, and capital ſtreets 


of them, do thoſe things in public, almoſt ofentatiouſl, : 


| which, in every quarter of Great - Britain is concealed 
with a care that borders on a difireſſing conſciouſneſs of the 
| imperfections of nature, if thoſe things, which attach 
to human beings can or ought to be ſo called. There is no 
occaſion, however, methinks to ſhew ourſelves remarkably 


proud of them, as actually ſcems to be the caſe in theſe 


countries. What elſe can make female s yd ung andold, 

chooſe the moſt obvious places, without any regard to paſ- 
ſengers, for the ſettlement of little affairs that are un- 
| doubtedly amongſt the things, which; even in a religious 
ſenſe (according to the maxim, « cleanlineſs is holineſs”) 
I | ought to be done i in a corner. Nu. through every part of 

| the 
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the Republic, the reverſe of this is ſo true, andſo't bonum, 
that the moſt rapid traveller, in an Kour's tout of any one 
town or village may obſerve it. It is certainly 4 t cuſ- 
tom more honoured in the breach; than the obſervance;“ 
and I cannot but wiſh the good people on the Continent 
would reform it altogether ;“ which, '"nevetthaleſs, can 
not be expected, while there does not ſeem to be even 
a ſenſe or idea of indecency attached” to it; of 'which'T 
will give you a memorable inſtance in its place. The 
diſguſt one feels on theſe 6ccafions'is ſume chat covered 
by other ſenſations, when any thing highly ridiculous 
blends with it: as in a circumſtance which I ſaw at an ho- 
tel in one of the largeſt towns of the Republic. Two 
very little apartments were made in the centre tf a N. 
ſage that extended the length of the Whole houfe; and 
were placed in ſo neighbourly A way as alihofÞ' to join, 
being parted off only by a flight boarded partition.” Be- 
ing conſecrated to different ſexes, the proptietor was very 
nice in his diſtinétions, by affixing over the door of the 
one, « Ladies Secret; “ and the other, * Gentlemen's;“ 
but, leſt a pofſible miſtake ſhould /i happen, he had 
cauſed the figures of a lady and gentleman to be painted 
in rather whim ical ſituations in the centre of the different 
doors, by way of aſcertaining right of poſſeſſion- After 
what have aſſerted, you will think it nothing ſtravige,” 
that both theſe little tenements ſhould be very oſten oc- 
cupied, at the ſame inſtant of time, by perfons of differ- 
ent ſexes, but of all forts of quality; and the entrances and 
Exits on theſe occafions, are ſo far from being made, as 
with us, by feealth, that the performers' appear to expect 
as much applauſe as an actor, who has played. his part : 
highly to the ſatisfaction of his audience, 8 
Leſt, however, you ſhould call out for an ounce of | 
civet to ſweeten your imagination,” I fammon your at- 
tention to what was, at the time it happened, a very ge- 


neral object of curioſity no leſs __ a public diſplay of 
the 
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the Prince; Princeſs, and family of Orange in a walk 
round the fair, with the annual ceremonies of that exhl- 
bitjon, and | its effects. ES | 

This great event took place : at the He, on, or about 
twelve minutes , paſt three o'clock, an hour at which the 


public have returned from their dinners; and the world, 


by which .is meant the few for whoſe pride. and pleaſure 
they think it was made, have juſt finiſhed their toilette. 
The truth of the time, when this walking pageant hap- 


pened, lay preciſely betwixt the third and fourth hour; 
a circumſtance about, which I am particular for the uſe 


of ſome future biſtorian who may think fit to record it 
for the benefit of poſterity. We have ſeen, you will 
allow, the chronology of equally important actions ſet- 
tled with no leſs ſolemnity, for which precious morſels of 
biographical ACFUTACY, if poſterity are thanklefs, their in- 
gratitude be upon their heads. "Authors can only deſcribe 
iluftrious deeds, but cannot be reſponſible for their im- 
preſſions. On ſuch a day, then, at ſuch a point of time, 
and on a day, which, no doubt, was “ ſent as if meant to 
invite the world abroad,” their Royal Highneſſes the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, ſurrounded'by t their ſ plendid ſuites, 
the lords. and ladies of the court, and in their gala ſmiles 
and habits came forth from their palace, or rather plea- 
ſure-houſe i in the yood, to be ſtared' at by the mob. 

The faid mob received them in the uſual manner, 


crowded about them, followed their heels, half ſmothered 


them with duſt, which curioſity always raiſes on ſuch 


. occafions—devoured them with their eyes, or ſuffocated 


them with their breath. | Rather an heavy 'tax, which 
little folks levy on great ones! But which theſe latter 
pay, well pleaſed, for admiration from the former, and 
think themſelves gainers! But, in the inſtance before 
us, Ry, more than the love of fame, was the active 
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| vernment with a ſtricter hand than uſual 3 and on "account 


It had been lately neceflary to hold che reins of go , 


of certain * internal diſorders, concerning which, 1 hall 


in due time expatiate; and the Orange party, though 
happily fixed more ſtrongly than. before, were anxious to 


attempt the neceſſary rigour which had been in certain 


| caſes found neceſſary, with ſome. after, acts of condeſcen- | 
fion. And this was no bad opportunity. 'You ſhall hear 


how their Highneſſes profited. of it. The Prince and 


Princeſs made a pauſe at every ſhop, purchaſing, at each, 


a great variety of articles, of e they took as firſt 
coming to hand, and others they ſelected. Theſe. arti- 5 
cles were given firſt to the pages, then the other ſubprdi- | 


nate officers of the ſuite, and then, for the want een more 


than two hands a piece, to the other .courtiers "without 
Exception, till every lord or lady i in the train was labour- | 


ing, in an exceſſive bot day, with his or her load, like A 


parcel of footmen lacqueying 2 modern fine lady on a ſhop- 
ping day. It was curious to ſee what heavy burthens your 


true court-bred ladies and gentlemen can bear i in the fer | 
vice of their prince, aye, and bear ſmilingly. All this time 


their chapeaus were under their arms; their pockets 


ſtuck out with fairings, like an aſs's panniers, and like 


that enduring animal they appeared to be ſo familiar with 
flavery, that they took patiently what nothing but a beaſt 
of burthen would deign to carry. The high: blood of 
a. generous horſe would have lifted up his heel, at the 
attempt of ſuch an inſult ; a filly foal would haye ſnorted 
with diſdain, and the very fore horſe of a team would 
have rung his bells with indignation. As Benedict ſays. 1 


. an oak with but one green leaf on it would have. re- 


fuſe od to fetch and. ary in this cur or courtier-like . 
ner. | 
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* They all 3 in the Revolation which has s ſince haypened— . 
again, OS to be revived, '- | | 
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But an oak is not the proper emblem of theſe obſequious 

perſonages. They rather reſemble the oſier, whoſe plia- 
dilicy ES | 


% Can turn, and turn again, 
«© And be obedient' 


to every laviſh purpoſe. I do not know I ever felt my 
blood mote thoroughly chafed ; and yet the ſenſation was 
not without that ſort of cleafire which is derived from 
4 triumphant ridicule to ſee thoſe ſervants in office ſtep- 
plng forward, officiouſly, as if zealous to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſeelves by ſhewing who could beſt do the moſt abject work 


of it, who, nevertheleſs, would not carry the weight of 
a penny loaf half a mile to keep a poor wretch from 
ſtarving, and would think a requeſt of the labourer, 
(chat might be ſtruck with a palſy) to take his fickle, - 
ſcythe, or other implement to his cottage, the moſt dar- 
ing piece of aſſurance. For more than an hour they took 
the rounds of this extenſive fair with their reſpective loads; 
one, a jar of ſweetmeats; another of pickles; a third, 
a box of ribbons; a fourth, a box of perfumes; a fifth, 
a piece of filk; a ſixth of ſilver; a ſeventh, a baſket of 
toys; an eighth, a baſket of artificial flowers. I partieu- 
larly obſerved a maid of honour carrying a couple of 
wooden muſkets, and the Prince's chief greffier, or ſe- 
cretary, loaded with eſſence-boxes. Iam a friend to the 
proper diſtinctions and ranks of ſociety, without a juſt, 
though not ſervile, attention to which, I think, indeed, 
ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, or ſubſiſt, as the world might be 
ſuppoſed to do in anarchy before the Creator put it into 
order; and I believe you know me to be the laſt man 
who would, in any way, wiſh to ſee © Chaos come again!“ 
but the procgſſion of the Dutch courtiers round the Hague, 
under the burthen of the fairings, now truly ludicrous, eſpe- 
cially as many purchaſes were of a ſize and bulk to make 
half our London foootmen throw up their places, rather 
8 VF than 
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than conſent to ſuch drudgery, even on the ſcore of weight. 
— But gentlemen in office you know never re/ign their places, 
till they are turned out of them, very often without the be- 
nefit of the warning their loweſt ſervants have a right to 
claim. | 

It would have diverted you alſo to obſerve the trembling 


kind of deference with which the ſhopmen and women re- 


ceived the princely purchaſers, en paſſant—While the latter 
were buying away at one booth, I could ſee the former put- 


ting themſelves into a fit attitude to greet their Highneſſes, 


at the ſame time holding in each hand what they conceived 
to be the moſt attracting (and what they knew to be the 


moſt coſtly) articles in their booths. 
Pry'thee tell me, my friend, you who have looked at, and 


into, human nature with no common eye! Is there any 


thing in our ideas of great people, which makes little people, 


in preference of the former, ſeem till leſs, even in their own 
meaſure of themſelves ? Every man's eſtimate of his individual 
ſelf is thought to be, and perhaps is, on a ſcale ſufficiently 
large; not ſeldom of a ſize diſproportionate to his intrinſic 
dimenſions, whether of perſon or of parts. When amongſt 
our eguals we aſſert this, with no little pride of pretenſion. 
Amidſt inferiors we inſiſt on our actual, or ſuppoſed, rights 
with an high, ſometimes with a tyrannic hand. Even with 
our ſuperiors, in the next degree, i. e. only a ſtep higher, 


we occaſionally put in our claims of equality, It is only 


when ſtanding in the preſence of ſuch as, decidedly, and out 
of the reach of our moſt ſtraining ambition, are acknowledged 
to be above us, in reſpect of fortune, or of birth, that 
[yielding up all competition] we ſeem to ſhrink even from 


our natural ſtature ; and, though ſwoln before into giants by | 


the inflating breath of ſelf-love, that deluder leaves us on the 
approach of the Great, and we dwindle into dwarfs even in 
our own opinion? Help me, dear friend, to account for this. 


Is it from a too powerful ſenſe of the value of thoſe poſlef- 


ſions, which are beyond our graſp? or from the contagion 


of example: ? or from our own modeſty ? or, laſtly, is it from 
a certain 
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a certain faſcination which we conceive to be inherent in 
greatneſs ? Be the cauſes what they may, the effects are 
amongſt thoſe things which | 


« Scarce the firm phiteGpher can ſcorn ;” 


and, perhaps, there is ſcarce any man, however endued with 
a ſenſe of his own dignity, who has not, at ſome period or 
other of his life, rated the adventitious circumſtances of rank 
or fortune much too high, and undervalued himſelf in pro- 
portion much too low, The Poet, after creating Princes, 
Emperors, and Kings, and doing with them what he thinks 
proper, depoſing one, aſſaſſinating another, and putting a 
paper crown upon the head of a third—in ſhort, acting the 
tyrant over them all, diſpenſing honours, or inflicting puniſh- 
ments, has no ſooner finiſhed his work, than he ſingles out a 
patron to protect what, if it cannot protect itſelf, cannot be 
ſaved, were all thoſe Princes, Emperors, and Kings, to ſtart 
from the leaves into life. A patron, however, is found to 
our poet's wiſh, 
“ Beſprent with titles, and hung round with ſtrings.” 


See! there is a ſtar on his breaſt, and a ribbon acroſs his 
ſhoulder: aweful circumſtances! The bard approaches. 
He trembles—ſtammers ; he had made the beſt ſpeech poſſi- 
ble for the occaſion, and delivers it in the worſt manner. 
He gives the manuſcript, and wiſhes it in the fire: then, amidſt 
a confuſion of awkward bows, and more awkward compli- 
ments, this depoſer of kings, and aſſaſſin of emperors—this 
arbitrary deſpot, who ſaves. or damns, like Antony and Le- 
pidus, with a daſh—even with a dip of ink—feels as ſincere 
a joy at getting out of his great man's great houſe, as if he 
had eſcaped from the dark hole at Calcutta into his garret. 
No wonder, therefore, that the makers of wooden or gin- 
gerbread Kings and Queens ſhould feel the like ſenſations in 
their very occaſional, perſonal intercourſe with the higher 
powers of fleſh and blood. The little traders, iud2ed, at the 
Hague, who gave riſe to theſe remarks, ſeemed to have 
forgot they were of the ſame fleſh and blood; for, as the 
2 1 pi 
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princely viſitors ſtopped at their booths, the articles offered 
trembled in their hands, and like the aforeſaid author, they 
recommended their reſpective goods, with the worft grace in 
the world. A perfumer emptied a bottle of eau de luce on 


the ſleeve of his Royal Highneſs's coat, and a milliner pre- 


fented a cap and feathers to one of the courtiers, inſtead of 
the Princeſs of Orange. Whether this latter was an act of 
confuſion, or of waggery in the milliner, as thinking the ſaid 
courtier entitled to a s cap, I cannot exactly tell. 

But the thing that principally delighted the congregated 
mob happened at the booth of a confectioner, where the 
royal progreſſers not only bought, but actually ate ſeveral 
little articles. To ſee a Prince and Princeſs eat was in itſelf 

a feaſt, at which hundreds of the ſpectators had never ban- 
queted before; and, indeed, the anxious curioſity that pur- 
ſued every morſel of cake or biſcuit, as well as every drop of 
orgeat or liqueur, not only in the road to their Highneſs's 
mouths, but as far as could be down their throats, each 
peaſant at the ſame time, opening his own mouth, as if it 
was expected by ſome preternatural means, the morſel ſo 
eaten would make its fecond appearance, and find its way 
into their own mouths.— This, I ſay, would juſtify my ſup- 
poſing that many deemed it ſtrange ſuch great people, and 
fine folks, ſhould eat or drink at all. In which caſe (and 
therefore it is to be wiſhed, amongſt other modern inventi- 
ons, this could not be brought about) the homage which the 
Great receive from the Little would be better founded. 
Men and women, reduced to the vulgar neceflity of conti- 
nuing life by conſtant ſupplies of groſs and common animal 
food, are, whether kings or beggars, no objects of particular 
veneration, becauſe there is no pre-eminence, unleſs we 
ſhould concur to pay ſuperior homage to ſuperior appetite ; 
on which ſcore the beggar would often deſerve the ſovereign- 
ty; but if thoſe who, even in the act of eating and drinking, 
can.engage the attention of ſo many beings, which beings 
can do the ſame things to the full as well, how much more 


: would be the gaze, the wonder, and the worſhip of the lite 
world, 
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world, could the great ones luckily contrive to diſpenſe with 
thoſe levelling offices of / ordinary nature, which do away 
all reaſonable perſonal diſtinQtions at leaſt amongſt men. 
At this Fair, for inſtance, had theſe auguſt perſonages above 
mentioned, to have ſhewn themſelves to the people, under 
the elevating circumſtances of having arriyed at ſucha period 
of their lives, without ever having taſted any common vul- 
gar ſuſtenance, fed, as it were, by a ſublime conſciouſneſs 
of their own dignity, and looking with benign pity on their 
poor eating and drinking ſubjects, how noble would that have 
been! It would have been a ſubject, not only authorizing the 
abject ſenſations with which the mob ſurveyed theſe Princes 
and Princeſſes at their dirty employment of chewing cakes, 
and ſwallowing ſpirits, but would throw the gazing multi- 
tudes at ſuch an aweful diſtance, as to make them aſhamed 
of their own modes of exiſtence. A country bumpkin's ex- 
claiming (to his wife or friend) Look ! if a Prince or Prin- 
ceſs, King or Queen, does not eat and drink! ſhould be 
conſidered rather as a diminution of that dignity, of which 
ſo many are ambitious : but, on any of theſe auguſt perſona- 
ges coming into public amongſt the inferior orders of man- 
kind, to have it ſaid—Obſerve thoſe are beings far above our 
vulgar natures ; they are ſupported by the excellency of their 
. own pre-eminent fituations, Your King and Queen are 
fine Things, that neither eat or drink ! Would not this be a 
matter to pique one's ſelf upon, my friend? But you remem- 
ber the compliment that the late Mr. Garrick the king of 
the ſtage, paid himſelf, when it was ſuggeſted that his ap- 
pearance at a benefit play, though only to ſhew himſelf, and 
walk off, would fill the houſe. “ Yes (ſaid the actor) I 
know very well that my good friends, the Gods (meaning 
the mob of the galleries) would fill the benches, and ſet the 
theatre in a roar, were I only to come on to be /haved.” 

I am very far from entering into the ſpirit of that undiſ- 
tinguiſhing nonſenſe to which hot-hearted and light-headed 
. innovators have, of late, given the abſurd name of natural 
(quality ; 3 becauſe, 1 am thoroughly convinced, Nature her- 

; ſelf 
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ſelf (who is an all- wiſe politician) has diſcriminated in all 
things with admirable order, and did never yet ſanction 
ſuch nonſenſe; but I could wiſh the homage which the 
lower pay to the higher powers, was leſs to their extrinſic, 
and more to their internal merit; and yet, as happineſs 

is ſaid to be our « being's only end and aim”; and as 1 
am certain the hundreds who amuſed themſelves at the 
above royal cramming ſcene, were to the full as happy as 
the crammers, the ſyſtem had, perhaps, better ſtand as it 
is, with reſpect to the little people; only, it might be as 
well, if the great were at leaſt as anxious to be admired for 
a good head and a good heart, as for a good ſuit of cloaths, 
and a good appetite 3 for, after all, | my * it will be 


found 


ce Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

& The reſt i is all but leather and prunella.“ 
Not that I mean, in any thing I have ſaid, to apply in 
particular to the heads of the houſe of Orange, of whom 


T ſhall have to ſpeak not ſlightly, and who, I have reaſon 


to believe, are as little obnoxious to all claſſes below them, 
as it is in the nature, of things to be; for a ſtrange mix- 
ture of veneration and envy will always touch thoſe who 
are conſcious of that inferiority ; and this mixed tribute, 
of love and diſlike, is atax which the * Great muſt always 


I was 


* Of the heads ofthe aa houſe of. Qrange the A charaQers 
are not overcharged. 

The Prince poſſeſſes, in deſpite of a phy ſognomy «hich ly! inverts 
the rules of Lavater, great facility of comprehen ſion, a ſingular quickneſs in 
diſcerning characters, and a memory uncommonly retentive. Few of his | 
predeceſſors have been ſo deeply verſed in the hiſtory and conſtitution of 
the Republic, and certainly none have been more cautious of exceeding 
the bounds preſcribed by that conſtitution to the power of the Stadthol- 
der. His manners are affable, and his diſpoſition modeſt and unaſſuming. 
Perhaps, this laſt quality is a principal cauſe of thoſe diſtreſſes to which 


he bas been expoſed, as Duke Lewis, who wiſhed to obtain an excluſive 
influence 
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I was ſo lucky as to be preſent at the review of the mi- 
litia, which, when embodied, always takes place on the 
day after the fair, of courſe much company ſtays in town 
to attend this ſpectacle, and it is really very ſplendid. 
The whole company of militia men were aſſembled on the 
parade, under my chamber windows; they were ranged 
under ſhelter of ſome of the fineſt trees in the world, 

which extend by various rows from the Voorhout to the 

wood. The men were dreſſed extremely well, and for the 
enſigns of loyalty in the national colour, they ſeemed to 
have ſtripped all the branches of all the orangeries in the 
Republic; every ſoldier having as large a bunch of orange 


in his hat, as is worn by my lady's footman in his beſt- 
livery, by way of bouquet, —Orange alſo were the cock- 


ades—orange the ſaſhes—orange the ſword-knots, and 
orange the flags. 

About ten o'clock, 1 all 3 together, they 

. marched 


influence over his pupil, appears to have ſtudiouſly encouraged in him a 
diffidence in his own judgment, and a diſtruſt of all thoſe who ſurround- 
ed him, Hence, though always firm in his adherence to the generalline 
of conduct, which he thought eſſential to the intereſts of his country, he 
was frequently wavering and undetermined in the choice of the means, ſo 
that his character was for ſome time conſidered as a mixture of perſonal 
courage (and political irreſolution, But, on his being deprived of Duke 
Lewis, and abandoned to his own efforts, the energy of his mind was found 
to increaſe in proportion to the preſſure of his misfortunes; and his con» 
duct during thoſe calamitous times, which immediately preceded the revo- 
lution, would not have diſgraced the ableſt of his predeceffor-. 

The Princeſs unites the accompliſhments of her ſex, and the moſt ami- 
able domeſtic virtues, with that dai ing ſpirit which chatacteriſes the houſe 


of Brandenbourg. During the long and illiberal perſecution which was 


raiſed againſt her huſband, and although ſhe was conſtantly obſerved with 
the ſame patient malignity, her enemies were never able to fix a ſtain on 
the” undeviating rectitude of her conduct: her firmneſs and reſignation 
rendered her at all times an object of reſpect and pity, and greatly contri» 


byted to prepare the minds of the people for that revolution, of which. 


her fortunate intrepidity became the immediate and oſtenſible cauſe, 
The Revolution which has at length happened even to the, at leaft, tempo, 
rary annihilation of the Orange family, and their emigration is ceitainly 
imputable, not to the Prince or Prirceſs, but the people. 


4 


C 
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marched to a noble ſquare in the wood, where they per- 
formed their exerciſe, and their manœuvres, in a very re- 
ſpectable manner. The Prince and Princeſs came in ſtate 
coaches; each drawn by fix cream coloured horſes, and 
followed by twelve other coaches and four. Their tents 
were truly magnificent both within and without, and every 
well dreſſed perſon had a privilege to enter and partake 
the collations. The ſucceeding day there was a review 
of ſuch of the regulars, as were not on actual ſervice, and 
a repetition of the ſame proceſſions and pageantries. | 
With reſpect to the forces of the Republic, we are told, 
that after the treaty in 1697, the States kept 44,992 men 
in pay; formerly, in time of peace, they uſually employ- 
ed thirty or forty men of war in convoys. At the begin- 
ning of the laſt general war, the Stites by treaty, furniſh- 
ed in the Netherlands 102,000 men, viz. 42,000 for gar- 
riſons, and 60,000 for the field. Great Britain only 
40,000. By ſubſequent treaties the quotas of both pow- 
ers were aughented according to the exigencies of affairs: 
that of the States to 129,488 ſoldiers, and that of England 
to 72,197, deducting the ſmaller number from the greater, 
the remainer is, 57,261 ; fo that the Dutch ought to have 
had in Flanders 57,261 fighting men, more than the 
Engliſh. The States were at the expence of all the pow- 
der and ball expended in the many fieges laid by the Duke 
of Marlborough, during nine campaigns: an enormous 
ſum ! and not eaſily computed. It was at their coſt, 
likewiſe, that the fortifications of the town, then taken, 
were repaired, and their magazines filled up! Amaz- 
ing efforts for ſo ſmall a State! the whole Seven Provin- 
ces, not, exceeding five or fix of our ſmalleſt Engliſh 
counties, and not more than one or two of our moſt* 


conſiderable! 
5 In 


* That of York is faid to be, ſingly, as large as the Seveg Provinces 
united. : | | 
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In 1940, the States had 36, ooo men on foot, including 
12,000 in the barrier towns, The eſtimate of more modern 
times, both with regard to their army and navy, are more 
immediately in the view; and, therefore, I ſhall not men- 
a | | 

It is remarkable, ſays Carter, that almoſt the whole 
army of the States are foreigners. The reaſon is obvious, 
other countries abound with fuperfluous people, Holland 
wants men. On account of this ſcarcity, one would think 
it very difficult to raiſe ſoldiers ; the majority being em- 
ployed in trade, manufactures, or ſea ſervice ; and yet the 
States are ſeldom at a loſs. - A Dutch officer no ſooner 
beats up for recruits, than numbers flack to him, for very 
good reaſon ; Firſt, the pay is good, and exact; ſecond- 
ly, their High Mightineſſes, punQuually keep their words 
with them : the ſoldier lifts for what number of months, 
or years he pleaſes; at the expiration of which term, were 
there ever ſo hot a war, he has his diſcharge on demand. 
And, thirdly, the officers are very humane, They have 
been ſo accuſtomed to uſe their domeſtic ſervants well, 
according to the laws of Holland, that, luckily, they cannot 
get the better of that habit, but extend it to the ſoldiery. 
It has been obſerved, and I have been reſident long enough, 
to confirm the truth of it, that in the United Provinces 
there is a kind of rational, not frantic, equality, natural, 
indeed, to well ordered Republics, that prevails between 
all orders of the people, who live in an humble friendſhip, 
by no means obtruſive, or unpleaſant with their ſuperiors. 
By conſequence, there is better ſervice, and more wil- 
lingneſs. : 
It is, however, univerſally admitted, that the greateſt 
ſtrength of the United Provinces, is in their ſituation, a 
natural ſecurity ſo patent, that nothing but treachery and 
diſſenſion amongſt themſelves could, or can ever ſubdue 
it. On the weſt and north they have the ocean : on the 
{ſouth arg canals, large rivers, and arms of the ſea, ſo as to 

| be 


* 
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be abſolutely inacceffible : on the eaſt lies Weſtphalia, and 
on the ſouth eaſt Juliers and Cleves; and were all theſe to 
fail, they can, as it were, convert their towns into arks, 
and their country into a world of waters; where, as in a 
deluge, their enemies would be diſmayed or drowned. 
There has been, you know, a recent neceſſity, for flying 
to their Dernier reſorte, in which, however, as I ſhall in 
the courſe of our correſpondence ſhew you, the Republi- 
cans were by no means unanimous. Heaven be praiſed, 
we, my friend, are always fo, and, therefore, our affection 


hall ſtand. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVIII, - 
TO THE SAME. 


Havmne! drawn you into the famous Hague - 
wood, I cannot conduct you out of it, without paying both 
you 1 it the juſtice of a little Gleaning. With all poſſi- 
ble predilection for the beauties of my own country in 

general, and for thoſe of St. James and Hyde-Park in par- 
ticular, I cannot but give the immediate object of our no- 
tice, the preference to both. The Hague is, juſtly, allow- 
ed to be, in point of faſhion and agrẽ mens, of every kind, 
the London and Paris of Holland, and this wood is, as I 
have obſerved, its Hyde and St. James's Park, and its 
Tuilleries alſo, being, like thoſe, in the centre of the town. 
It is barely an Engliſh mile and an half in length, and 
| little more than half a mile broad. Travellers, who come 
freſh from old England, with all old England's prejudices 


(amongſt which are the ideas reſpecting old England's 
| | oaks) 
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oaks) would, were not prejudice an incurable malady, be 
convinced, that old England had not monopoliſed all the 
majeſty, or beauty of vegetable nature. The oaks of Hol- 
land, and of this identical wood, have as ſovereign an air, 
and are of as venerable an age, and (the circuit of ground 
conſidered) flouriſh in as great abundance, as any in the 


proudeſt foreſts of the ſaid old England. A thorough 


home-bred, untravelled ſon of our ifle, would be apt to 
wonder how they could have emigrated from thoſe foreſts, 
not believing it poſſible they could be natives of the ſoil. 
Natives, however, they are, and nature has been venerated 
as ſhe ought to be, in the liberty of their-growth, for, ex- 
cept in the grand avenues that form the malls, and a few 
other promenades, which are cut through them, not a 
branch has been „ curtailed of its fair proportions,” for 
centuries, except in caſes of the utmo/? exigence. Even in 
times of private, or of public, rapacity, when the moſt in- 
nocent and lovely parts of nature are ſacrificed to the moſt 
dreadful art, that of war, this wood has been ſpared. In 
the great war with Spain, for inſtance, Philip II. it ap- 
pears, ordered, that not a twig ſhould ſuffer, and the ſol- 
diers who were in the habit of hewing down all before 

them, reſpected this command. The common people, 
who have ſeldom any high taſte for rural graces, enter- 
tain a more than ſuperſtitious regard for this wood: 
their High Mightineſſes, however, in the year 1576, to 
ſupply a State neceſſity, had ſat in Council upon it, and 
pronounced the ſentence of deſtruction. The burghers 


aſſembled, remonſtrated, and, underſtanding the Repub- 


lic required ſuch a ſacrifice, (alledging the ſale of the tim- 


ber would yield ſuch a ſum) - that ſum, then rejoined the 


Citizens, ſhall be moſt willingly paid to ranſom our fa- 
vourite wood, and the money we raiſe, may be appropri- 
ated to the ſervice of the ſtate. This was accordingly 


done, and fince that time, (upwards of two hundred years) 


there have not been a dozen trees devoted to the axe:— _ 
| ſo 
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ſo jealous, indeed, are the Dutch of preſerving them, that 
the death of an hare or partridge in England, is not more 
revenged by a country juſtice, (who happens himſelf to be 
a ſportſman, on a poor fellow who happens to be a ſportſ- 
man alſo) as are thoſe men or boys, who ſhould preſume 
to do any injury to a ſingle bough of this beautiful 
This vigilance and attention on the part of the magiſ- 
trates, is very diſintereſted, in proportion, as that of the 


common people is ſelfiſh ; for the Dutch gentry are, by 


no means, fond of wood walks, or, indeed, any walks, 
while they can either ſtay at home, or be carried abroad; 
preferring any conveyance, (even one of their cart- 


coaches,) to that of their own legs. All attractive as this 


wood appears to be, you rarely ſee, except on a Sunday 
when great folks exhibit themſelyes, as well as little ones, 
a dozen perſons in the whole tour of its moſt public walks; 
and if you encounter one man in a week's viſitation of the 
private paths; (I mean one Dutchman)—you ſtare at 
him as a curioſity, For my own part, I cap fay with 
Comus, | | 

& I know each lane, and every alley green, 

* Dingle, or buſhy dell of this fair wood, 

« And ev'ry boſky bourne from ſide to fide, 

«© My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; ' 

* And if one ſtray attendant there was lodg'd, 
4 Or ſhrouded in its limits, I ft ſee him.“ : 
Since the diſaſters, or ſhall we call them triumphs of 

France, I have now and then met a ſolitary emigrant, 
with his book, according to the cuſtom of his nation, 
reading, or ſeeming to read, but, in general, the whole 
range of the wood, has been left © to Nature and to me.“ 
Ancient authors, however, inform us, that it was once 
uſual for the foreign miniſters or others, to giye concerts 
alternately through the ſummer, when the wood was 


crowded with the faſhion of the town and country, as well 
| as 
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as the citizens and peaſantry. The muſic was a mixture 
of the rural and martial kinds, conſiſting, principally, of 
drums, trumpets, and French horns; and care was taken 


not only to keep the performers at a proper diſtance, but 


out of the ſight of the company. But, though this addi- 
tional charm might be very agreeable, none is wanting 
to the true lover of nature in ſuch a wood as this, where, 
ſcarce a mile removed, from the * buſy hum of men.” 


| e Wiſdom's ſelf 
« Might forth to ſeek retired ſolitude, 
« Where with her beſt nurſe contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
« For muſing meditation moſt affeas 
« The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell, 
« Far from the chearful haunts of men and herds." 


Forgive me, I am growing poetical. But remember it 


is the Hague wood and Milton, who have led me thus 


| far aſtray Vonder green * will take us again into 
the world. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
TO THE SAME. 


SINCE I had the pleaſure to addreſs you laſt, it 
has occurred to me that inſtead of apologizing for yielding 
_ alittle to the magic of the muſe, I ſhould have claimed 
your attention to the reſult of my own obſervation, and 
_ enquiry into the preſent ſtate of the Dutch poeſy which 


would be to you, and ought to be to every traveller, a juſt 


object of conſideration. 


It 
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It would, indeed, be an unpardonable omiſſion not to 
appriſe you, that, as a ſtranger, you will be welcomed to 


« A Feaſt of reaſon and a flow of ſoul.” 


given by ſeveral private gentlemen who meet by turns, 
weekly, at each other's houſes, in this town, to diſcourſe, 
iti a friendly, but not formal, manner on the arts and 
ſciences; and you will, no doubt, become a member of 
the poetical ſociety, which was inſtituted here ſome years 
fince, for the purpoſe of bringing to greater poliſh the 
production of the Dutch muſe. This ſociety is held in 
one of the beſt apartments of Prince Maurice's palace. 

It is acknowledged, even by the Dutch themſelves, that 
the little handful of watery earth, which belongs to them, 
unknown even to the reſt of Europe, till the abdication 
of Charles the Fifth, and getting firſt into reputation of a 
martial kind, by the courage of its inhabitants againſt the 
uſurpations of Spain, ſeemed, for ages, . the 
notice of the literary world. 

Even at this day, when the torch of every muſe lies 
to flame over every other part of Europe, the light which 
is emitted from the poets of the Dutch - hemiſphere, is 
like that of a taper juſt glimmering through the Provinces. 


The names of Hooft, Vondel, and Antonides, are ſcarce 


known beyond thoſe narrow limits, while every minor 
author in the boaſted age of Louis XIV. every puny whip- 
ſter of the muſe; the author of an epigram, or an acroſ- 
tic, is familiar to every reader down even to thoſe petty- 
fogging quarrels amongſt themſelves, that are a diſgrace 
to letters, and ought to be remembered only with ſhame, 
Thus the worſt poetry of France, has a more extenſive 
character than the beſt of Holland. | 
The cauſe of this is very well, and truly accounted for 
by a writer of the laſt mentioned country. This injuſtice, 
fays he, is derived from the ſame ſource, as that which ſo 


long impeded the reputation of Dryden, Milton, and 


Shakſpeare 
Ss 
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Shakſpeare of England; namely, the general ignorance 


of foreigners, in the Dutch and Britiſh languages. The 


Dutch idiom though more rich, and powerful than the 


French, is not, never was, and probably never will be, 
either by fortune or by choice, a language of faſhion. 


That of France, on the contrary, like the Greek and 
Latin formerly, is the univerſal language of courts, and 


in moſt countries a marked object of education; riſing 
partly, from the famous revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in that ſwarm of emigrants, who were conſtrained to fly 


from their native land in 1685. Baſneſe, Bauſobre, Bayle, 


Le Clerk, and very many other illuſtrious philologiſts, 
hence became known to the reſt of the world. And the 
more recent flight which this ingenious people have been 
compelled to take (and are continuing to take at this mo- 


ment) will give the influence of their gay and amiable Jan- 


guage a yet wider range, Certainly, there is no one 
would attempt to compare with the literary fatellites that 
formed the French glory of the 17th age, and of poetry 


in particular, (for it was that age which added Corneille, 


Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, and Racine, to the conſtella- 
tion) the few bards who have illumined the horizon of 
Holland. This country has never yet given birth to a 
poet, who roſe above the merits of Reynard; and he can 
ſcarce be eſtimated beyond the laſt form of the ſecond, or 
perhaps, the firſt bench of the third. Nevertheleſs, Hol- 
land has produced men of genius and learning, who, in 


every art and ſcience, have deſerved well, not only of their N 


own country, but of all Europe; yet, if we except a very 
few individuals, ſuch as, Leuenhoch, Huygens, Graveſ- 
zande, Boerhaave, and Vandoveren, in phyſic; Voct in 
juriſprudence, and Burman and Gronovius in general li- 
terature, there is ſcarce an author whoſe. fame has reached 
his next neighbours, on the other fide the water. 
Why, aſks a ſenſible Dutchman, are our poets, rde; 
ſophers, and hiſtorians, ſo little popular amongſt ſur- 
rounding 
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rounding nations? Why are not the %% of their writings, 
at leaſt, as well known as the wor of thoſe of other 
countries, the very traſh of whoſe preſſes we tranſlate ? 
Surely, it is a ſettled point with others to neglect us? Were 
it not fo, our Little Republic would not confine its charac- 
ter to trade and commerce, but affert its rights to fame 
in the Great Republic of Letters. | 

The Dutch have ſucceeded chiefly in the Epic z of their 
| power in which ſpecies of poetry, they have exhibited three 
examples, one by Antonides, one by Rotzans, and an epic 
poem, called the Hiſtory of Abraham, the Patriareh; in 
Dutch, Abraham de Aartſvader. To ſhew that the Dutch 
are not deficient in point of quantity, they have filled two 
conſiderable volumes with the names and hiſtories of 
their authors, amongſt whom very reſpectable mention 
is made of the above epic poets. By way of ſpecimen as 
to the quality, I will prefent you with a ſhort aceount of 
the lives and writings of theſe favourite bards. 

Antonides van der Goes, was a native of Zealand, 
born in the year 1648, and died in 1684, His genius 
is characteriſed by its eaſe, boldneſs, and fire: and his 
beſt poem is that which celebrates the river Y, on which 
the city of Amſterdam is erected. ; 

This poem is divided into four Cantos : and the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of Amſterdam, ſituated on the V furniſhed 
the author with his ſubject. It is thus conducted; the 
firſt canto is employed in celebrating every thing remark- 
able on the banks, or on the boſom of the river. The 
deſcriptive parts are here a little too redundant; the com- 
mon fault of deſcriptive poetry. The bridge, called the 
Pont Neuf (New Bridge) is repreſented as the reſidence 
of fame, on which ſhe is ſuppoſed to have erected a tem- 
ple, dedicated to pleaſure and commerce, the particular 
objects of which are painted with great truth and energy. 
A part of the city, which is called the New Ifland, gives 

| our 
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our author a fair opportunity to celebrate Admiral Rupee, 
whoſe houfe ſtood in that quarter. 

e At the name of that hero, exclaims the poet, the 


cs river ſwells under my view, as with pride: I behold the 
&« delighted waves advance to the foot of his palace, as if 


to bathe and ſanctify the ſpot with gratitude and admi- 


ec ration. *T'was thus the Tyber overflowed its banks to 
*r teſtify its joy at the triumph of Oftavius Cæſar. O, 
« Ruyter! thy name is more deſerving the epithet of 
& Great, than that of Egypt's Conqueror, no wonder 
« then if the*conſcious Neptune and all his watery train, 
Tt ſhew thee a more profound homage!” 
Now, although, my dear friend, I fear, theſe ſame Y 
waters cared as little for the ſpot where'the admiral was 
born, as for that where the author purchaſed the quill 
with which he wrote the defcription, or for the gooſe on 
whoſe wing'it originally grew; though I am apprehenſive, 
this fympathiſing river 


*, Nor gave one bubble leſs, one murmur more, 


- the occaſion, we muſt either allow theſe poetical ima- 
ginings, or take away from the muſe, altogether, her moſt 
eſſential privilege; invention, and all her creative 
powers— | | | 

* Thoſe painted clouds that beautify her "Wing? 


and you are to remember that a man of genius © looks 
round on nature and on life, with the eye which nature 
only beſtows on genius; * the eye that diſtinguiſhes in 
every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on 
which imagination can delight to be detained. Poets of 
all countries have claimed them, and when ſo many En- 
gliſh 3 and F rench epics have made heir rivers. ſpeak, fing, 
dance, and exhibit a great many other pretty conceits, it 
will be hard, indeed, if the river Y may not be allowed 


to pay a, fe paſſing compliments to one of the heroes 
Vor. . Dd Who 


**The Gleaner's © Poetn uf Sympathy.” —Pardon the /e i quotation, 
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who ſo bravely Ailtinguiſhed himſelf as a Son of the Waver. 
It was this Admiral Ruyter, you know, who had ſo many 
©. hair-breadth eſcapes,” particularly in gaining his de- 
ſtined port, in the Sale Roads, in defiance of five Alge- 
rine pirates, who lay in wait for, and purſued him: the 
Moors who from the town were ſpectators of this action, 
preſented him with a Barbary horſe, richly capariſoned, 
on which he was invited to make a triumphal entry, fol- 
lowed by the five pirate Captains in chains. Wx have 
reaſon to remember this great naval officer on our own, 
Tcore; for it was he who in conjunction with Van Tromp, 
commanded the fleet againſt us, and with. ſo much ho- 
nour, in 1653. It was he who took the famous renegado 
Amand de Dias, whom he hung at the yard's arm. In 
the three obſtinate engagements, between the Dutch, 
Engliſh, and French fleets, at the mouth of the Texel, 
Ruyter conducted himſelf in ſo gallant a manner, that 
Vice Admiral D'Eftrees, in a letter to Colbert, ſaid, « I 
thould be very willing to purchaſe with my life, the glory 
which Ruyter has acquired in theſe deſperate actions.“ 
The patents for his dukedom were preſented, after his 
death, to his family; but preferring the title of Deſcendants 
of a good Citizen, they declined eyery other honour; and 
I have always thought it one of the few real inſtances, 
amongſt the many imputed ones, of greatnefs of mind in 
Louis XIV. when, on being congratulated on the death 
of this noble mariner, he exclaimed, „ that he bimſelf 
ſhould be unworthy of liſe, were he not to regret, ſincere- 
ly, the lofs of ſuch a man as De * to a n, 
and to the world!“ | 
| Theſe things conſidered, it was ſurely the leaſt, the 
river Y. could do, to make the houfe in which he had 
lived a bow, as it flowed by; and- the man that cannot 
perſuade his reaſon to fmile on this image of poetical juſtice, 
deſerves to go the dull rounds of a mill ws for. hs reſt 


of his life. 8 
In 


okkAuixds, &, _ 1 

In the ſecond Canto, after having given a ſplendid pa- 
negyrie on navigation, the poet pays due attention to the 
grand fleet, then lying in the river, and celebrates the 
atchievements of particular ſhips of war, at that moment 
anchoring in the ſtream. He next deſcants on the diffe- 
rent articles of the Dutch trade, brought by their mer - 
chantmen into the port of Amſterdam, from all quarters 
of the globe. 

Book the third, is taken up with an epiſode; the poet 
then carries his readers to the bottom of the Y. where we 
are invited to partake of a FETE MARINE, which the grate- 
ful river prepares to celebrate the marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus. The author, arriving at the bottom, is conducted 
by one of the water goddeſſes, who gives him the hiſtory 
of the moſt celebrated rivers; ſee'ſt thou, ſays the god- 
deſs, ſee'ſt thou that noble river, whoſe long treſſes re · 
ſemble the poplar of Hercules? That is Eridanus. Thus 
was it called before thy fatal enterprize, preſumptuous 
Phaeton, ere angry Jove precipitated thee, (even in the 
ſplendid car that contained thee) to the bottom of the 
waves ; but, in pity to thy unhappy ſire the name has been 
changed to that of the Po. At firſt, thou perceiveſt, 

that the impriſoned waters are hid under the giant ſhoul- 
ders of the Alps, but, ſoon regaining their liberty, they 
quench the burning thirſt of panting Italy, and rambling 
onward, loſe themſelves at length in the Adriatic. Liſten- 
ing, in days of yore, to the ſtrains of Horace, they ſuſ- 
pended their courſe, to hear the poet celebrate his Lydiag 
and her ſportive airs; or, while he ſung of Chloe, prai- 
ſing her modeſty ; or addreſſed his Mæcenas. And then, 
favourite of Apollo, divine ſon of Maro, thou frequenteſt 
often the banks of this claſſic river, It ſwells to greet 
thee, and with proud attention liſtens to thy ſong, during 
whoſe enchantment it cannot flow: it even commands its 
waves to keep the moſt profound filence. Its ſubje& 
Naiads hear thee with admiration; and when thou ſavedſt 

3 - Eneas 
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ZEneas from falling lion, and led bim to rich An 
each wave appeared to do thee reverence, and dwelt with 
rapture on thy ſtrain ! 

This paſſage, which cannot but appear like ce proſe r run 

mad” in a literal tranſlation, has great beauty in the origi- 
nal, as well for the i imagery as the vexſification, the latter 
of which i is remarkably harmonious and energic. 

By order of Neptune, the Y is placed above its fellows, 

and takes rank as ſovereign, If any true Briton ſhould be 
diſpleaſed at this, let him conſider he has no right to mo- 
nopolize the prejudices of nations ; and, ſurely, he ſhould 
not be offended at ſharing one of his moſt diſtinguiſhed im- 
perfections with a neighbour, Methinks, he ought rather 
to rejoice, that ſuch prejudices and imperfections are not 
peculiar. to himſelf. Indeed, the Dutch bard ſeems con- 
ſcious that this pre-eminence given to his own river gods 
will occaſion a fplaſhing amongſt thoſe of other countries; 
for that which is ſuppoſed to preſide over the Seine is 
very much irritated : the Baltic is by no means ſatisfied, 
and the Thames is in a terrible paſſion. Thefe troubled 
' waters daſh their foam at each other, through half a ſcore 
pages, each contending for the ſuperiority, which is at 
length. given by the monarch of the ſea to the I, and the 
other rivers are obliged to give up.the point; z though they 
do not give it up without a great deal of d as 
they roll back diſgraced to their own banks. 

The laſt canto furniſhing ſcant matter, at that little 
of a rather dry nature, a meagre deſcription of the Y; our 
poet takes refuge from this ſterility of his ſubject, in his 

on prolific fancy. He introduces a ſybil, who preſents 
us with a magnificent painting of all the evils and misfor- 
tunes which the Batavians ſuffered before they enjoyed that 
degree of power and glory: which they now boaſt. This 
may be conſidered as a ſort of poetical hiſtory of the riſe 
and progreſs of the Republic; and our author has con- 


txived to render it one of the moſt intereſting parts of his 
work. 


| 
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work. He concludes with an addreſs to the and of 
Amſterdam, to whoſe wiſdom and government he attri- 


butes, in great meaſure, t the wealth and proſperity of 


the city. 2 

If the critics ſhould refuſe this work the rank of an 
Epic, it certainly may command a diſtinguiſhed place 
amongſt the beſt deſcriptive- poems, and were there no 
other ſpecimen, ſhould redeem Holland from the ſtig- 


ma of never having given birth to a truly poetical pro- 
duction. 


The general teſtimony borne to the merit of the e | 


of this work correſponds with the above. He is conſider- 
ed as a poet of a rich and ſublime genius; and his Poem 
on the Tas a very noble performance. After what this 
bard has ſung of that river, and our Denham of the 
Thames, thoſe celebrated waters need not envy the Tiber 
his poets. | 

The Great penſionary Cotts is, alſo, allowed to be de- 

ſerving of the praiſes which Carter and his own country- 
men beſtow on him. Correct, copious, affecting, and 
for his delicacy and harmony, juſtly ſtyled the Dutch 
Ovid. His verſes have in them ſomething that intereſts 

and attaches: uniting a profound knowledge of. the hu- 
man heart, and the characters of men, with a ſplendid 
fancy, he paints with truth, force, and vivacity. His dic- 
tion is pure and natural, his thoughts are delicately con. 
ceived, and happily delivered, and his deſcriptions, to other 
charms, have thoſe of novelty. 


This ingenious writer was, likewiſe, a ſagacious ſtateſ- - 


man; he was Lord Keeper of the Seals of Holland and 
Weſt-Friezeland, and Stadtholder of the Fiefs; but he 
withdrew himſelf at an early period of his, life, while in 
the bloſſom of public favour, from all political buſineſs, 
to indulge his love of poeſy: in which, as well as in the 
general eaſe and grace of his verſes, he reſembles our fa- 
vourite Prior, who likewiſe was, you know, both poet 
and 


< 
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and politician.” De Cotts, howeyer, was never perſuaded 
to quit his retreat, but at the inſtance of their High Migh- 
tineſſes, who once borrowed him from the muſes, and the 
ſhades where they delight to dwell, to undertake a diplo- 
matic character, as Ambaſſador of the States to England, 
in thoſe ſtormy days, when Cromwell, with a daring hand, 
governed our helm. The penſionary was received . 
üs with the diſtinction his talents commanded, as a wit 
and a man of buſineſs; but his embaſſy being honourably 
compleated, he returned to his native country, and to one 
of the moſt ſequeſtered parts of it, where he had an eſtate, 
on which he lived, and on which he dicd, the latter event 
happening ſome time in the year 1660. 

The Dutch are extremely proud of this paet. His 
works have been ſent forth in every poſſible ſize and form: 
the laſt edition appeared "_ ſ] plend idly, in two volumes i in 
folio, in 1726. 

The Dutch theatre depends yery much on that of crery 
other country, particularly the Engliſh, German, and 
French, whoſe plays they give in tranſlation with great 
ſucceſs. At Amſterdam I once ſaw the tranſlation of an 
Engliſh tragedy, a German * and a French farce, 

acted on the ſame night. 
ee objection brought by the eritics againſt the dramatic, 
eſpecially the tragic writers, of Holland, is, that they are 
incorrect, and ſo far from conſulting Ariſtotle, ſeem to deſpiſe 
both him and his laws. They have, however, one tragic 
writer of conſiderable eminence, and whoſe pieces are, what 


_ technically, called Hoch, being repreſented in their turn 


every ſeaſon. He certainly has a mixture of great f faults and 
beauties. His moſt popular drama! is Giſbert of Amſtel, or 
the ſiege of Amſterdam. I ſhould give you but little plea- 
ſure, and do the author leſs credit, were I to offer you an 
analyſis of this piece, which is a ſtrange jumble of good and 
bad, ſublime and abſurd; though it is performed every ſea- 
5 fon, amidſt thunders of * ; which it owes chiefly to 
the 
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che Nen Giincry aint pageantry of the decorations. 

I cannot. forbear giving you one inſtance, out of many, of 
its aſtoniſhing. abfurdity. The cataſtrophe is thus ſettled. 
_Gifbert, the hero, after the ſurrender of Amſterdam, de- 
termines to ſend away his wife and children to avoid the ra- 
pacity of the conqueror. His. wife, on the other hand, re- 

ſolved not to be outthbne in tenderneſs, deſires to ſtay with 

der captive lord, and ſhare his fate. This brings on be- 

tween them a conteſt of affoction, in which each maintains a 

generous idea, with the uſual force of diſintereſted love. In 

the midſt of this ſtrife a very unlooked- for viſitor comes on 
the ſtage, no leſs than the angel Raphael, who pops down 
from heaven in a cloudy chariot, on purpoſe to put an end to 

_ this diſpute betwixt man and wife. He very dexterouſly 

"makes. uſe of the ſaid cloudy chariot, to ſkreen them from 
their enemies, and aſſiſts both in fairly running away. 

Under ſuch a ſeraphic guard, no wonder that they got ſafe 

out of the garriſon; for they were wrapped up ſnug (together 

with their children) in the before-mentioned chariot, and 
ſeemed to the ſentinels, ſays the bard, a paſſing cloud. Ra- 
phael conducts. them to a ſafe receſs in the dominions of Pruſ- 
ſia, and in their way thither bids them be of goed cheer, for 
that it is the intention of fate to make Amſterdam one of the 
nobleſt cities of Europe, and that he can foreſee, there will 
riſe up to future times a Dutch bard, who ſhall make the 
misfortunes of Giſbert and his family, the ſubject of a trage- 
dy, which ſhall be nn with great ſucceſs on the Dutch 
ſtage. | 
Did ever author contrive, in a more novel way, to pay 
himſelf, and his hero, a compliment? Or, did our Raphael 
employ himſelf in ſuch a comical buſinefs as he appears to 
have undertaken in this very comical dinouement of a deep 
tragedy? One would think that the poet meant to finiſh his 
tragedy by a burleſque; in which ſpecies of writing the 
Dutch greatly excel; their principal author in which ſtyle is 
Foquembrog, who is the Scarron of Holland. | 
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Nor are they without thoſe ſelf-taught bands, who anſwer 
to our Stephen Duck's, Wood houſe's, and the Milkmaid of 
Briſtol. Of this claſs, Hubert Poot, of Delft, the ſon of « 
peaſant, who flouriſhed about a century agg, is the. moſt 
diſtinguiſhed. We are informed that he had no education, 


little or no reading, and never ſuffered his paſſion for making 8 


| verſes, to interrupt his duty as a day · labourer; ngtwithſtand- 
ing which, he is the father of the paſtoral andeleglac poetry of 
his country. His addreſs to Galatea, and his Idyls, parti- 
cularly that entituled. Diana and Endymion, contain ſoine 
very beautiful images, and melodiqus verſification. Poets 
naſcitur nan fit, is, you know, an old remark, and Poor 
is a very remarkable illuſtration of it. You will find the beſt 
edition of his works, in three volumes quarto, with pretty 
vignettes, printed at Delft, in 1734. He died in 1333, the 
year preceding. He is ſaid to have fold his watch, and 
ſhoe-buckles, and ring, to. purchaſe books, deeming the one 
luxuries, and the other neceſſaries. I have paid a viſit to 
his cottage and his grave; and after having read his works, 
felt the emotions of a friend at. both, | 
I have gleaned theſe literary ſketches' as a freſh encou- 
ragement for the reſidentiary traveller, to attain ſome know - 
ledge of the Dutch language; which will enable him to pe- 
ruſe many good poets, of a country which is too commonly 
thought never to have produced them, I need not remind 
you, that Eraſmus, Grotius, and Botrhaave, are to be num- 
bered amongſt their miſcellaneous writers; a triumvirate, 
it has been obſerved, not to be excelled by three perſons of 
any ather nation whergſoever the light of learning has been 
diffuſed. Dryden has properly given to three countries an 
honour which he deems ſuflcient to immortalize each, you 


know, | 4 5 


«© Three poets, in three diſtant ages born, 
10 Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn; : 
« The firſt in loftineſs of thought furpaſt, | 
' + 'Thenext in majeſty, in both the laſt,” | 
3 | : Theſe 


— 
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"Theſe hene provinces have given birth to three writers, who 
would have conſtituted the glory of any three nations of the 
world. To Eraſmus the whole commonwealth of letters is- 
indebted for its re-eſtabliſhment, and a new æra of its glory; 
and Grotius did- honour, not only to his country, but to 
human nature ; and the pride with which the Dutch con- 
template their Boerhaave may be gathered from what has 
been ſaid of him by Johnſon: © A man formed by nature for 
great deſigns, and guided by religion, in the exertion of 
& his abilities: determined to loſe none of his hours, when 
« he had attained one ſcience, he attempted another ; he 
6 added phyſic to divinity; chemiſtry to the mathematics; 
« and anatomy to botany. He recommended truth by his 
elegance, and embelliſhed the philoſopher with polite 
« literature: yet his knowledge, however uncommon, holds 
„ in his character but the ſecond place, for his virtue was 
« more uncommon than his learning. He aſcribed all his 
« abilities to the bounty, and all his goodneſs to the grace, 
« of his God, May thoſe who ftudy his writings imitate 
« his life! and thoſe who endeavour after his knowledge, 
« aſpire, likewiſe, to his piety l“ 

Neither has the Republic wanted, as Carter obſerves; 
able hiſtorians or civilians. Brandt's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation of the Low Countries is a piece fo much admired, 
that one of the penſionaries uſed to ſay, the Dutch language 
deſerved to be learned by foreigners, if it were only for the 
pleaſure of reading that hiftorian; and itis certain that there 
is no univerſity in Europe where the civil law is taught with 
ſo much dignity as at Leyden and Utrecht. Vinnius, and 
Voet, the firſt upon the Inftitutes, and the latter upon the 
Pandects, have been pronounced the ſtandards of that law. 
It is not without reaſon their law-writers in general, like 
their pleaders, are accuſed of prolixity; they overwhelm us 
with a deluge of words, and make us loſe fight of the main 
point by the NY with which * entangle and ſur- 
round it. 


But, 
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But, perhaps, the ſame imputation will lie againſt the 
Dutch divines, the prolixity of whoſe writings no human 
patience can ſupport. They will write a volume on an 
Hebrew word, and another, by way of ſupplement, on the 
pronunciation of that word. I would not, however, urge 
this too far againſt a very reſpectable body; being convinced, 
no lefs than the author of the Preſent State of the Provinces, 
that, if a profound knowledge of the originals. ,of the Bible, ; 
and other learned languages, if being well read in the beſt -* 
commentators, and ſacred critics, a good taſte of eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, and controverſies, joined with a laborious diſ- 
charge of the paſtoral duty, be eſteemed eſſential qualities in 
forming good clergymen, there are few churches in the 
world better provided with able miniſters than that of Hol- 
| land. 55 am e 

In a former letter, If ack of the nden 2 deſendends, 
of acquiring ſome knowledge of the Dutch language, and I 
noticed, in general terms, the ſtriking reſemblance between 
it and our own tongue. At the time of making this remark, 
I did not know it had been made before; I now find it has; 
and ſo good a ſpecimen offered to prove that reſemblance, that 
I ſhall, by way of ſupplement to what has been previouſly 
obſerved, tranſcribe it, as it lies ready to my purpoſe; juſt 
premiſing, that the Britiſh nation are very apt to cenſure 
and deride that language, without knowing, or at leaſt con- 
ſidering, that the compound themſelves ſpeak is little more 
than the Low Dutch. If we have ſoftened a few of the 
terms by Engliſh refinements, and by naturalizing abun- 
dance of the French and Latin, the difference is not fo great 
as to make us loſe ſight of that upon which it is founded, 
and which is certainly our parent tongue. Sir Willliam 
Temple ſays, that part of the Saxons who conquered Eng- 
land came from Friezeland, which is very probable, as that 
province lies nearer to Saxony than the other two maritime 
powers, Holland and Zealand. Numbers of the Saxons 
came down from the North of Germany at different times 


into the Low Countries. After having made ſome ſettle- 
| | ments, 
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ments, they paſſed over into the ſouth part of Britaln, with 


2 mixture no doubt of the natives of the provinces from 


whence they fetout. They, however, ſtill retain the names 
of their nation and diſtrict; viz. of Saxons and Engles. The 
firſt, in proceſs of time, had the good fortune to parcel the 


.country out into ſeven diſtin Saxon kingdoms z/ and the 


latter, though novery conſiderable part of their own country, 


had the honour to unite thoſe kingdoms into one under Egbert, 


- one of their deſcendants, about the year 800. Thus the 


reaſon is manifeſt, why. the Low Dutch, properly ſo called, 


is ſpoken at this day in England, preferably to Saxon or the 
High Dutch; and thus, tao, we may account for the ge- 
neral ſimilarity betwixt the Low Dutch and the Engliſh, 


the latter of which has all the leading features of the for- 


mo « mare h touched,“ as for example: 


5 Wy hebbe yeſien. een "TORR 
op de zee daer in warre tien 
mannen en ſeeven kindred; 

het was ouder yolle ſyl, de 
wind was goed: de ſon ſcheen 
| Klaair | op het water. Deſe 
mannen verſogte ons in het 


ſchip te homen, epe tractier 
de well. N 


- Sittende- op het a wy 
hadde muſye, en dronken een 
glas goed wyn, brandewn, 
en bier. Wy wilde gren wa- 
ter drinken, om dat wy goed 
wyn hadde, &c. Wy aten fa- 
lade, groen kenit, appelen, 
peeren, vis, vices, wittebrood 


vn boter. Achter did kwam 


de tee, coffy, en chocolade. 
In de kamer was een tafel, 
wuur, en twe beddens, waar 


We have ſeen a ſhip upon 
the ſea, in which were ten 


men and ſeven children. It 


was under full fail; the wind 
was good: the ſun ſhone clear 
on the water. Theſe men in- 
vited us to come into the ſhip, 
and treated us well. 


Sitting upon the deck, we 


had muſye, and drank a glaſs 
of good wine, brandy, or beer. 


We would not drink water, 


when we had ſuch good wine, : 
&c. We eat fallad, green 


herbs, apples, pears, fiſh, fleſh, 


white bread and butter. Af. 


ter all came the tea, coffee, 
and chocolate. In the cham- 
ber was a table, ſire, and two 
beds, wherein we ſlept. Har- 


ing 
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io wy. fliepen. Wy hebben 


de ſchipper bedankt. Wy 
"ſette voet aan't Engelſche 
land. Engeland is een groot 
koninkryk: tt land is vrug- 


thaar in tarw, de natie is ryk 


en ſtorch. De Kooning die 
is niet oud en heaft ſoons, en 
dogtors. Hy is ye naamt 
George de zd. | 


Men reckent agt milioen 


menſchen in Engeland, en ſe- 
ven hondert duyſent en Lon- 
den: twee hondert en vyftig 
duyſent in Amſterdam; en 
vijf hondert, of op het meſte 
ſes hondert duyſent in Paris. 
Londen is de grootſte plaats 
in de wereld. Is het niet 
wonderlijh, dat de verſtandigſte 
Engelſche ſoude niet wel ken- 
nen haar voorvaders, of mo- 
eder taal, en het land waar nit 
ſy voort ſyn yekoomen? De 
Engelſche en de Nederlanders 
ſyn het ſelfde volk en de 
ſelfde nation. 
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ing thanked the flipper, ſet 
foot on Engliſh land. Eng- 
land is a great kingdom: the 
land is fruitful in wheat, the 
nation is rich and ſtrong. 
The King is not old, and has 
ſons and daughters. He is 
named George the Third. 


We reckon eight million 
people in England, and ſeren 
hundred thouſand in London ; 
two hundred and fifty thou - 
ſand in Amſterdam, and five 


hundred, or at moſt fix hun- 


dred thouſand, in Paris. Lon- 
don is the greateſt place in 


the world. Ts it not wonder- 


ful, that the underſtanding 
Engliſh ſhould not well know 
their forefathers or mother 


tongue, and the land whereout 


they came? 'The Engliſh and 
the Nether, or Low Dutch, 
are the ſame folk, and the 


ſame nation. 


If the above proof of affinity be added to thoſe already 
promiſed to be given at the cloſe of our Gleanings, it 
will be manifeſt that the language now in uſage through 
Great Britain, is, in good meaſure, the ſame as that ſpo- 


ken in Holland, 


« Through certain ſtrainers well reed: 
the latter, certainly, ſounds harſher and more heavy, 


than the former; but every man's language, like his 


voice, 
ſeems 
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ſeems muſical to his own ear: beſides which, I can aſſure 
you, the Dutch, when ſpoken by a pretty woman, or 
well-bred man, is deſtitute neither in harmony or ele- 
gance. 3 | 

The above example is almoſt totally compoſed. of kin- 
dred words; and determine that they are not only nearly 
related by deſcent, but that they are of Dutch or Ger- 
man extraction. The great author of the Engliſh Dicti- 
onary, indeed, in tracing the family of Engliſh words to 

their origin, tells us, that he conſiders the German and 
the Dutch „ not as radical, but parallel, not as parents, 
ec but ſiſters of the Engliſh.” Even this is a very cloſe 
alliance, and merits that we ſhould treat them not as 
aliens, but as relatives eſtabliſhed in different countries. 
. Adieu,—In all countries my mind's beſt language is 
yours. 


LETTER XI. 


o THE. SAME. 
| Rbttentiim: 


SEE the uncomfortable diſtance of the date of 
your laſt received letter, and of my power to anſwer it 
an interval of more than twenty days ! Such is the ty- 
ranny of winds and waves; and ſuch the ſolicitudes of a an 
abſent friend. | 

But, according to the proverb, “e ill blows the wind 
| which 
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- which brings not good to ſomebody.” In the preſent caſt, 
though it has been to me inauſpicious, I truſt it has to 
you been favourable; and that the very cauſes which | 
bave delayed your letters, have accelerated mine. Tou 
will then be ſatisfied, that my regard keeps pace with 
your's in the frequency of written evidence. 

Yet how different, at this moment, is the face of 
things in this country from that. you have ſo deliciouſly 
deſcribed ! Winter has forgot his time, and come back 
into Holland, a treſpaſſer on the rights of ſpring. So 
far from feeling or ſeeing the blooming approaches of 
the latter, we are embraced by the utmoſt rigours of the 
former: this very morning, though otherwiſe bright and 
fair, being one of the coldeſt I ever felt in my whole life. 
Your. ſweet and captivating landſcapes are inverted. In- 
ſtead of the earth covered with ſnow-drops, it is covered 
with heaps of ſnow only; and in lieu of watching the 
opening buds, thirty or forty ſkippers are digging in the 
canals to open the ice; and I can diſcover, over my head, 
only the white encruſted branches frozen from top to 
bottom. Yet I cannot, by any means, ſay, this fort of 
ſcenery is void of attraction. To a Britiſh traveller it is 
intereſting from its novelty; for though a world of white 
does not ſeem to admit of much variety, whether viewed 
in one country or in another, a deep fall of ſnow and 
hard froſt is certainly very different in its genetal appear- 
ance in Holland and England. What it is in the latter 
you have ſeen and felt: what it is here will be more plea- 
ſant, perhaps, in my deſcription, than from the evidence 
of your own feelings. 1 169 | 
Rotterdam is in itſelf, you * one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable and beautiful towns of Holland. It is watered | 
by the Rotte, from whence it borrows its name, and by 
the junction of that river with the Meuſe, and the proxi- 


wy of both to the ſea, is equally well ſituated for com- 
merce 
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merce and navigation. The Engliſh ear is caught by i its 


accuſtomed ſounds in every ſtreet, and almoſt in every 


houſe; for trade has made our language a fettler in this 
placez the Engliſh merchandiſe, and the Engliſh mer- 
chant being amongſt the ſtaple commodities ef Rotter- 


dam, which has long been conſidered as the firſt object 


of intercourſe that the Britiſh nation has upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The canals, which run into the heart 
of the city, are ſo broad and profound, that veſſels of a 


noble fize and equal burthen, enter into it abreaſt. Theſe 1 


canals are ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful ftreets, each 
of which is adorned by a row of very fine trees, 

Imagine ſuch trees, ſuch ſtreets, and ſuch canals, with 
all their inhabitants, combining to form a winter piece! 
Repreſent to yourſelf the houſes, almoſt all windows, and 
of the cleareſt glaſs, daily and almoſt hourly waſhed, 
ſparkling to the ſun in all the radiance of a froſty atmoſ- 


. . Phere; the canals are a ſolid floor of thick-ribbed ice, on 
which a thouſand pair of ſcates, uſed with inconceivable. 


adroitneſs, are gliding in as many directions. The veſ- 


ſels of pleaſure and buſineſs, of almoſt all nations, parti- 


cularly our own, wedged cloſe together, and anchored at 


the very doors of the proprietors: the ſhips and barges, 


indeed, are as firmly bound as if they were chained to a2 


world of rock; the rigging, maſts, and even penants, 
loaded with coagulated ſnow; the trees candied over in 
the ſame manner; but, towards the middle of the day, 


dropping into fleeces by the warmth of the ſun, as if f it 


was new falling ſnow. 


Except it be that our prin = countrymen ſeldom 


indulge. the emigrating paſſion in winter, I know not, my 
dear friend, how it has happened that we ſo very ſeldom 
have. been preſented. with, (in deſcription) a Dutch winter- 
piece: ſuch, as every one of their capital towns exhibit 
at this very inſtant. Theſe cold-weather amuſements 


\ 


arc 
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are uſually paſſed over, though they are PROT and 
intereſting. 

It has been juſtly remarked, that the deadeſt ſeaſon in 
other countries is the moſt lively in Holland. While 
this little watry world is froſt-locked, which it is fome- 
times for three months together, it is a kind of univerſal 
fair or jubilee, Booths are erected upon the ice, with 
good fires in them. Horſes, rough-ſhod to the element, 
run races. Coaches glide over the ſmooth expanſe, like 
pleaſure barges. Men, women, and children, are equal- 
ly expert. The peaſant ſcates to town with his panniers, 
the country girl with her milk pails, and many merchants 
take their longeſt journies during the ſeaſon of the ice. 
You may ſometimes ſec a, ſtring of twenty or thirty young 
people, of both ſexes, holding each other by the hand- 
kerchief, and ſhoot W ae with the ane of 
lightning. 

This is illuſtrated at the preſent moment, as well upon: 
the land as water. Hundreds of little hand ſledges, va- 
riouſly decorated, and filled with children, covered to 
their very noſes in rugs and furs, paſs to and fro, through 
the ſtreets, and a no leſs number of horſe-ſledges, gay and 
gaudy, drawn by prancing, fleck-fided ſteeds, with long 
manes and tails, guided by a gentleman, and containing 
a lady, are vlog along in theſe froſt-chariots. Theſe 
have no wheels, but are moved on an iron rounded at 
the ends, and they go ſometimes at the rate of fourteen 
or fifteen. miles within the hour: the ſtreets, mean while, 
crouded with ſpeQators, gathered togetherin akind of happy 
compoſure, which ſeems to ſet at defiance all the inclemen- 
cies of the ſeaſon. I muſt not forget the windows, which ; 
are all thrown- wide open, and ſtuck with happy and 
even healthy faces from top to bottom, though it ſhould 
ſnow into the apartments; every individual, of whatever 
rank, entering into the ſpirit of the entertainment; and 


it is really curious to lee, when there is a ſtop put to bu- 
| : ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, how the people of this, and ſome other more 
northern countries, convert the very rigours of the clime 
into ſources of pleaſure and exerciſe. A native of the 
more ſouthern airs would almoſt congeal to ice at the bare 
view of ſuch a rage as that before me: but cuſtom, you 
know, wy 3 


7 Wil make the flinty and gel 88 
« A thrice-driv' n bed of down. 


| At all the Imperial, Saxon, and other noeddided courts,” 
I find theſe ice and ſnow diverſions are exactly what tra- 
vellers have deſcribed, and of a very pompous kind. 
Many of their machines are conſtructed in the ſhape" of 
lions, ſwans, dolphins, peacocks, well-carved, painted, and 
gilt. The northern Fair fits in one of theſe, and dreſſed 
in velvet, lined with furs, and decorated with lace and 
jewels, with a velvet cap on her head, faced and lined 
with ſables: the horſe is finely capariſoned, and ſet off 
with feathers and ribbons : bells hanging about him, and 
a ſtag's horns on his head. One or more pages on horſe- 
back, ride on each ſide with torches in their hands, and 
in this manner, they perform the courſe upon the frozen 
ſnow, about the ſtreets of Dreſden and Vienna, driving 
full ſpeed after one another in middle of the darkeſt 
night; or ſometimes when the moon — Nn menen 
ſtars are in their fulleſt luſtre. | 
As you know my general aſi to hi ſtories of brick, 
mortar, and fair freeſtone, you will not expect me to 
give you any fine deſcriptions of the fine buildings, or 
| other fine places of this fine town, when the fine fights 
are unaccompanied by more intereſting particulars: ſuch, | 
for inſtance, as appertain to the church (Zuider Kerk.) 
This was formerly the place where ſtood the old Dutch 
playhouſe : after the Revolution the playhouſe was pulled 
down, and à Scotch church built upon the ſpot, and no- 
Dutch ſervice is performed; but * the time of its 
Vor. I. . being 


on ſwivels, and 
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being a theatre and a place of n fifty other occupa· 
tions were carried on. 

The froſt and ſnow ſo lock me up on all Gdes, that till 
the relenting weather opens the roads, I can neither tra- 
vel by land or by water; but my inquiſitive diſpoſition | 
leads me amongft men and books, and wherever either of 
theſe preſent me with any thing worthy notice, I will not 
fail to pick it up for your entertainment, or inftruRon. 
Take, for the preſent, a few miſcellaneous Fn de- 
ſcriptive of place and people. 8185 

The Dutch are, no doubt, imagined to eee 
on fleſh, and as great drinkers of gin. They are neither. 
They eat very ſparingly of animal food, and ſwallow far 
leſs of ſpirituous liquors than the Engliſh. One of our 
porters will eonſume more Hollands in à day, than an 
- Hollander in a week. The common drink of the country 

is beer, tea, and coffee: of the two latter, they drink fix 
or ſeven times a Nane 2 omar Dutchman i is a 1 


racter. 

All ranks of pavghs alt * Kody: — at. 
courſe, or even when they liſten. They have a ſhake of 
aſſent, a ſhake of objection, and an angry ſhake, a friend - 
ly hake, and a loving ſhake; but to meet with a Dutch 
man or woman, who does not ſhake the head, is what L 
have never yet obſerved. In the heat of converſation 
this practice is ſo remarkable, that in à public place, 
where there are many ſpeakers at a time; in the coffee- 
houſes, for inſtatice, the heads a go together, as if moved 
as ludicrous to any traveller, whoſe 
head is firmer on/his ſhoulders, as the figures of « parcel 
of Mandarines on à chimney piece. A Dutchman might. 
be known from a native ef any other country, by this 
national, and almoſt univerſal ſhake. I: mentioned this 
to ſome of the people, who-muſt have ſhaken themſelves 
oat of all conſciouſneſs ; for of eleven whom I addreſſed, 


nine aſſured me, 2 * ſhook their heads at me moſt 
| violently, 
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violently, the remark was not juſt; and the, er two; 
makingly, _ we — our heads thus, heaven 

The Dutch women, in wi deſerve not the cen · 
Po which other nations have paſſed on their /egs. It is 
the cuſtom of the country, amongſt all ſuch as adhere to 
the habits of it, to diſplay the leg more than midway. 
The female peaſant ſhews it nearly to the garter : and 
though not often very delicately; the legs are for the moſt 
part far from clumfily made. They all wear flippers, even 
in winter; and are, moreover, perpetually dabbling. in 
water; yet are remarkable for being ſeen with a clean 
pair of ſtockings, which are almoſt univerſally of blue or 
grey worſted. In compariſon of their general form, 
their legs are even ſlender. Their limbs are coarſe and 
heavy, and rendered yet more ſo by their dreſs; eſpeci- 
ally about the hips, which they ſwell out with more than 
ſeven- fold petticoats, to an even abſurd circumference. 
They ſometimes cover themſelves up with huge black. 
cloth cloaks, and yet you will ſee them in the moſt rigo- 
rous ſeaſons of the year, going about without either hats 
or bonnets. The practice of ſticking on a black patch, 
about the fize of half, ſometimes a whole crown-piece, 
on each of their temples, is almoſt univerſal amongſt the 
middle and lower orders of the women. The women them- 
ſelves: tell you, this is a charm for the headach ; the men 
inſiſt, it is defigned as a charm of another kind, and as 
much a mark of ſelf admiration and coquetry, as the lit- 
tle patches, which were formerly . the fair enchan · 
treſſes of our own country. 

I think I have already ſent you word that the buſineſſes, 
which centre in one man's hands in England, viz. hair- 
drefling and ſhaving, are in Holland ſplit into two trades 
as diſtinct as huſbandry and ſhipbuilding z your chin be- 
ing committed to a ſworn ſurgeon, and your head to a 
friſſeur. I begged to know the reaſon of this? The ſame 

Sing: Ee2 reaſon, 


at? 
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reaſon, Sir, ſaid a profeſſor of the razor, that induces 2 
man to reſign his broken leg or thigh to one of ut, rather 
than to a fellow who knows no more of a human ma- 


chine than his powder puff: it is not thought ſafe in this 


country to truſt a man's naked throat with any perſon un- 
ſkilled in anatomy. How the devil, Sir, ſhould ſuch 
blockheads and bunglers know how to manage an affair 
of ſuch delicacy ? Whether the indignation of my me- 
dical ſhaver, might give an intemperance to the flouriſhes 


of his razor, as if to cut up the pretenſions of the faid 
. « bungling blockheads, I cannot ſay, but, in the very 


act of cenſuring their awkwardneſs, he cut me moſt ſci- 
entifically 5 and on my obſerving this, he exclaimed no- 
thing but a pimple, Sir, and the more it bleeds the better; 
it was a ſolid ſlice of my fleſh, and no —— for all 
that; but I let it paſs. n i bs: | 
The poor little domeſtic BIRDS, a: robins, 
&c.) how this hard weather has ſubdued their uſual in- 
dependence! How they throw themſelves on us for pro- 
tection ] I have already more than twenty of theſe winged 
penſioners, who ſoem to have no reſource but what they 
receive from the crumbs that fall from my table. At 
this moment they are ſeated on a board on the outſide 
of my chamber window, on opening which, ſeveral of 
them have actually come in; hopped about my room, 
warmed themſelves at my fire, and thus refreſhed, again 


take wing, and brave the element. Birds, are, at all 


times, more tame here than I have ſeen them elſewhere; 
but in the ſevere part of the year, ſo abſolutely throw 
themſelves in the away of your bounty, that man's charity 
muſt, very perverſely, * paſs by on the other fide,” not 
to ſee, and ſeeing he muſt have an heart yet colder than 


the ice, not to accommodate their little wiſhes. What 


pieaſure there is in gentle offices, whether adminiſtered 
to bird, beaſt, or man! How it refreſhes one in warm; 


how it animates one in rigorous weather! A redbreaſt is. 
trotting 
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Ss over my carpet as I write; a poor froſt- nipped 
- chaffinch is neſtling almoſt in the aſhes of my buaaglio; 
and a ſparrow who had, after warming himſelf, aſcended. 
my table, is within the length of his beak of the paper, 
on which I am writing. I nod and tell him, as he ſlopes 
his curious head to the writing, tis all about himſelf and 
his little aſſociates, and the little fellow, with the plea- 
- ant pertneſs, which characteriſes the ſparrow tribe, looks 
ſaucily into my face, with his head. afide, as much as to 
lay, a very good ſubject! glean away, friend. | 

But though he, you, and I, may think fo, ſome cri- 
ticks may be of a different opinion. An author and 
his reader are not always of a mind,” fays Johnſon. 
Cold as the ſnow, and biting as the froſt, the literary 
caviller, alſa, may aſk, © whether two ſparrows are not 
ſold for a farthing ?” and by way of inference, demand, 
what can that leaf be worth that is waſted in deſcribing, 
or ſupplying their wants? The literary caviller ſhall not 
be honoured with a reply: but ſhould the true critic, and 
ſuch, I gratefully own, I have found ſome of the public 
Reviewers, whoſe cenſures, blended as they have been 
with praiſe, on my early or later writings have fince put 
me upon thinking, how I might more deſerve the one, 
and leſs merit the other; and you know, that two of the 
deareſt friendſhips of my life, and which I truſt, will be 
my pride, and boaſt even unto death, aroſe, not from the 
encouraging ſmiles, though thoſe were generous and ſweet, 
but from the more ſalutary frowns, with which they 
marked ſome of the errours of a juvenile pen: ſhould, 
therefore, I repeat, ſuch critics here put the « frontlet 
on,” I ſhould——no—in this inſtance, at leaſt, I feel 
aſſured of the uncontracted brow; for they will conſider, 
that if, in the eye of Omnipotence, * one of the ſpar- 
rows ſhall not fall to the ground ;” but bis divine miniſtry 
muſt deal the blow, their lives, their comforts, their diſ- 
treſſes muſt be of ſome account in the eye of humanity ; 
_ and 
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and he that ſaves them from falling, ſhall, at leaf, difarm 
. criticiſm, if he has no d IS cpa 


magnificence, 
0 Theſe little things are great to little men,” 


And if they were not, the time, and paper, and room, in in 
my book, they have here employed, ſhall be nothing loſt, 
even to the reader who values only guentizy ; for that ſuch - 
reader may be no loſer, I promiſe him a long letter gratis, 
on great ſubjects, the very firſt time they fall in my way; 
whether great men, great hauſes, great towns, or whatever 
elſe conſtitutes a magnificent reader's idea of worldly 
greatneſs, 


END OF VOL. . 


